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HERE some quarters what cannot but regard 
regrettable tendency label, with implications approval 

depreciation, particular views relating ancient history 
progressive conservative. Where view, however long 
standing, depends evidence, direct indirect, which has not 
been successfully assailed, the conservative would seem also 
the scientific attitude. the other hand, where existing 
evidence can proved insufficient, counterbalanced 
new, admits convincing reinterpretation, real progress may 
result from the substitution new views for old. led 
draw attention the point recent criticisms the part 
certain continental scholars directed against the Caesarian date 
and authorship two famous documents, the Table Heraclea 
and the Table Veleia, generally believed till the last fifteen 
years contain portions the lex Iulia municipalis 
and the lex Rubria B.c. connexion with the Table 
Heraclea, have already dealt considerable detail with the 
hypotheses Dr. Henri who attempts push back all 
its sections the period Sulla. far the Caesarian date 
concerned, have maintained the view generally accepted since 
Savigny and Mommsen, though have rejected much the 
latter’s early conjecture the character and scope the 
document, well all his later and unsettling changes view. 
the present paper propose discuss somewhat similar 
attempt the part Mr. Nap relegate the so-called 
lex Rubria back into Sulla’s many respects this 
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latter attempt strike out new path more paradoxical, and 
deserves less serious consideration than that Dr. Legras. But, 
these progressive theories seem rather the air across the 
water, and sometimes impress those who have not studied them 
carefully their very audacity, may interest and use 
examine second instance the methods and reasoning 
deference which are asked accept these new and startling 
conclusions place those which have long held the 

will convenient the outset summarize the salient 
points which necessary bear mind throughout the dis- 
cussion the law partly preserved the Table Veleia.* (1) 
concerned with the province Gallia Cisalpina (2) most 
only one-fifth the whole extant, since the tablet numbered 
IV, and closes with the opening lines chapter (3) the sur- 
viving portion deals exclusively with questions judicial pro- 
cedure suits for damnum infectum, pecunia certa credita, and 
claims for other than money liabilities (4) the judicial magis- 
trates within the province are described prae- 
(5) the provincial communities are, like the Italian 
towns the Table Heraclea, coloniae, municipia, praefecturae, 
fora, conciliabula, though vici and castella are here added the 
list and (6) there for certain cases and under certain conditions 
revocatio Romae from the municipal jurisdiction. 

Before directly approaching the question date, will 
well recall the ground Puchta’s conjecture that the 
Table contains part lex Rubria, title which Mr. Nap, 
accordance with his own theory that a,lex data Sulla, 
course bound reject. indeed calls feeble conjecture 
which has firmer basis than the fact that lex Rubria happens 
mentioned the inscription. appears from the opening 
words cap. xx, quo Gallia Cisalpina damnei infectei 
formula satisve accipere volet, and from the subsequent 
directions, that cases damnum infectum were the subject 
legitimum the province, constituted accordance 
with the praetor’s formula, and that normal cases the municipal 
magistrate was competent set and conduct such 
the procedure adopted being doubt that laid down the 
praetorian edict. But, where the defendant absolutely refused 
different from that adopted such cases Rome, prescribed. 
Whereas the praetor’s court the matter would have been 
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summarily dealt with missio possessionem, Gallia 
Cisalpina the magistrate ordered ignore the defendant’s 
recusancy and set iudicium, provided that, appointing 
uses specified form words. Now within this form 
words comes the supposing that the defendant has 
refused obey the decree the magistrate, such decree being 
accordance with the lex Rubria the plebiscitum entitled.’ 
seems fair and even obvious inference from this that the lex 
Rubria was the general law regulating such points procedure for 
Cisalpine Gaul. But, the Table Veleia the face 
part such general law, Puchta’s suggestion that have 
the Table portions this lex Rubria, far from being feeble 
conjecture, seems the highest degree reasonable. When 
objects that the same document could not possibly call itself 
one time haec lex, and another lex the answer that 
does nothing the kind. always describes itself haec lex, 
form words, obviously cannot haec lex, and can only 
designated its proper title. 

Mr. Nap, however, has another objection identifying the lex 
Rubria with the law the Table, viz. that the former was 
plebiscitum lex rogata, whereas agrees with Mommsen’s 
last pronouncement that the latter lex data. Mr. Nap’s 
contention this point, put forward the outset Mommsen’s 
authority, though quite inconsistent with his reasoning, shall 
have speak later. But, his view the Table lex data 
was what mainly induced Mommsen repudiate the title lex 
Rubria applied it, shall notice few words his revised 
account the law entitled. can only suggest that 
was law, otherwise unknown, dealing with the subject 
damnum infectum. But surely, when the formula for damnum 
infectum for any other matter made the subject legitimum 
iudicium came into existence, was not means legislation, 
but the administrative act the praetor, who introduced 
into his album and perpetuated his edict. falling back 
upon this shadowy lex Rubria damno infecto, venture think 
that Mommsen forgot his own valuable suggestion, that the law 
the Table Veleia was intended make the principles and 
details procedure embodied the praetorian edict applicable 
with modifications the municipal courts Gallia Cisalpina. 

come now the question date which Mr. Nap professes 
reach the retrogressive method establishing series 
termini ante quem, until comes point beyond which 
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impossible recede. accordance with this plan succes- 
sively argued that the date the Table anterior (1) 
(2) (3) B.c.; (4) B.c.; while (5) Mr. Nap 
undertakes establish the point that the lex Rubria, referred 
the Table, other than the colonial law that name 

The first Mr. Nap’s termini ante quem the year 
This indeed crucial date, because hitherto very general 
consent the law has actually been assigned this year, and the 
whole discussion might concentrated this point. Obviously 
the earlier dates the scheme retrogression fall the ground 
this not convincingly established. Mr. Nap, however, 
content rest his case for earlier date than single 
argument, shall confine myself this stage its refutation, 
returning subsequently somewhat fuller examination the 
questions involved. Mr. Nap bases his argument the Frag- 
mentum Atestinum, which mentions, dividing line regard 
judicial procedure, law passed Roscius March 11. 
This Roscius identified, beyond all doubt correctly, with the 
Roscius Fabatus known from Cicero have been praetor 
that the date the Fragment fixed this year. 
There good reason believe, shall show later, that the 
lex Roscia was the measure, referred Dio which 
conferred the Roman citizenship upon the Transpadane com- 
munities Gallia Cisalpina. Mr. Nap, however, ignoring this 
explanation, attributes the law far wider object and scope, 
have been, declares, law conferring Caesar the absolute 
power make and unmake laws. virtue this empowering 
measure, Mr. Nap’s argument proceeds, Caesar issued lex data, 
which the Fragmentum Atestinum the sole surviving part, 
annexing Cisalpine Gaul Italy, and presumably, though 
not explicit this point, granting the Roman citizenship. 
from this point, therefore, the issue Caesar’s lex 
data, that Cisalpine Gaul ceased province and became 
part Italy but, since the Table Veleia the face 
belongs period which was still province, its date 
necessarily anterior B.c. Such Mr. Nap’s proof his 
first terminus ante quem. 

fear that must traverse every stage it. (1) the first 
place, there evidence for the view taken the lex Roscia. 


Op. cit. 195. 36. 

The reference Dio xli. taken its context, does not support 
refer not law, but decree the senate, and describe the military and not 
the political position Caesar. 
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indeed general grounds unlikely that such powers were 
conferred Caesar this time, March being before Pompey 
had left Italy, Caesar had reached Rome. Besides, when 
did reach Rome, orat atque postulat (senatum) rempublicam secum 
administrent, attitude quite inconsistent with extraordinary 
position. true that with the dictatorship Caesar may have 
acquired the right making (not unmaking) laws, Sulla had 
tatorship was not held till the end the year, and then only for 
eleven days. (2) the other hand, the supposition that the 
lex Roscia was the enfranchising law Dio Cassius, can under- 
stand once how was dividing-line between two juristic 
conditions the province part it. (3) Again, with regard 
the Atestine Fragment, there absolutely indication 
either its two clauses which implies the incorporation Cis- 
alpine Gaul with Italy. The one and only novelty discoverable 
it, and that obviously due the lex Roscia, that henceforth 
there be, under certain conditions not affecting suits com- 
menced before the passing the latter law, revocatio Romae 
from the municipal courts.“ hard believe that Mr. Nap 
regards this proof that the country was becoming part 
Italy, because this very revocatio Romae was essential feature 
the Table Veleia, which the face belongs the period 
when Cisalpine Gaul was still province. (4) Mr. Nap’s whole 
argument obviously collapses Cisalpine Gaul did not cease 
his ground reflecting the known history the country 
the following years. Cisalpine one the provinces for 
which Caesar fixed the governors before his death; was 
accordance with these arrangements that Dec. Brutus took pos- 
session and was because refused exchange with 
Antony that the latter began the civil war which culminated 
the battle Mutina. strongly suspect that Mr. Nap has been 
misled passage which, without specifying any 
date, alludes the conferment the citizenship and the 
incorporation Cisalpine Gaul with Italy the same sentence 
had other information, this might am- 
biguous, but the known facts show that two different events are 
referred to, and Dio Cassius clearly refers the absorption the 
province Italy the time Octavian, and apparently 

The clause declares: not provided this law that revocatio Romae shall 
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Having thus argued that the Table Veleia must 
earlier datethan Mr. Nap proceeds that must 
also anterior the passing the lex Julia agraria 
His arguments (1) The lex agraria C., appears 
from the third its three extant provided for the 
appointment cwrator with certain judicial functions coloniae, 
municipia, praefecturae, &c., and the Table Veleia, which 
also concerned with the same classes towns, makes reference 
whatever any such impossible suppose that 


was passed later than B.c. Whether this argumentum 


silentio sound unsound one depends considerations 
into which Mr. Nap does not think necessary toenter. refer- 
ence the chapter the lex Julia shows that colonies planted 
municipia and praefecturae the law the com- 
missioners had fix the boundary marks within the land the 
community, and that any person removing such boundaries was 
liable fine 5,000sesterces. The official whoin such cases had 
dictio, reciperatorum datio and addictio was the curator qui hac 
lege erit, or, the absence such curator, the ordinary judicial 
magistrate. appears therefore that this curator established 
the lex Iulia was official wholly concerned with jurisdiction 
agrarian matters, and, all the extant portions the Table 
Veleia deal with matters other than agrarian, should hardly 
expect find such official alluded to, even the Table was 
later than the lex agraria 

(2) But what Mr. Nap regards more important argument 
that, the law the Table Veleia had been later than 
must have made some reference the general colonial 
law passed that year, viz. the lex Iulia agraria. The lex 
coloniae Iuliae Genetivae B.c. does make such reference 
cap. 97, and even incorporates cap. 104 one the clauses 
this general law. The Table Veleia the contrary, far 
bases any its directions earlier law, refers lex 
Rubria, which identified with the colonial law 123 
This argument, therefore, like the previous one, very 
largely argumentum silentio. Now not only are there several 
serious misconceptions involved this way presenting the 
case, but, argument prove the Table Veleia anterior 
involves more than one point petitio The 
lex Iulia agraria was general colonial law only the sense that 
indefinite number colonies were founded under its 
provisions, addition probably few which were specified. 


Op. cit. pp. 197 ff. Bruns, 96. 
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Beyond this may, think, admit from the evidence the 
surviving chapters and from cc. and 104 the lex Ursonensis, 
that laid down certain general directions for the deductores 
colonies, any rate for the agrarian arrangements in- 
corporated the colonial charters and that some way 
affected the constitutio existing municipia and praefecturae. 
This last point seems follow from the phrase, hac 
municipium praefecturam constituerit, but the precise meaning 
this uncertain, and may quite possibly refer only agrarian 
arrangements. any rate, there indication that the pro- 
visions the law were applicable any colonies founded before 
its date, that they had any reference judicial matters 
the general government colonies. hard see, therefore, 
what connexion the Table Veleia, passed later than 
could expected refer the lex agraria that year, since 
deals only with Gallia Cisalpina, and the colonies that pro- 
vince were older than, and therefore outside the range of, Caesar’s 
law. But far harder still understand why such reference 
should looked for the extant chapters the Table, concerned 
they are exclusively with juristic questions. find, indeed, 
any plausibility Mr. Nap’s line argument this point, 
necessary implicitly assume three that the 
scope the Iulia agraria was not only the foundation future 
colonies, but the government and constitution all colonies both 
Italy and Gallia that the lex Rubria 
been law precisely similar scope, and was still operation 
when the law the Table Veleia was passed and (c) that 
the law the Table was general lex provinciae for Cisalpine 
Gaul, and dealt with all its relations, juristic, agrarian, and 
constitutional. these propositions, assumed without dis- 
cussion citation evidence while for proposition (b) argu- 
ments (of the flimsiest character) are indeed adduced later 
stage, but step the reasoning the present point 
neither explained nor justified. But rely proposition (c) 
beg the whole question date, since, the Table contained the 
general lex provinciae, course goes back the time Sulla 
earlier, result which Mr. Nap professes reach the con- 
clusion retrogressive concatenation reasoning. The year 
B.c. therefore, terminus ante quem, date the air, 
and does not mark any real advance toward Mr. Nap’s objective. 

Even and hypothetical isthe next terminus 
our retrogression. B.c., Mr. Nap points the Latin 
colonies are described petenda civitate 
agitantes. From this strangely infers that the lex data, drawn 
for Sulla, had not given proper facilities the Latin 
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citizens the province exercise their right voting the 
Roman comitia some tribe assigned them lot. Discontent 
with this disability vote the comitia was the cause, according 
Mr. Nap, revolutionary agitation, and must, argues, have 
led modification the lex the interval between 
and which this right was fully assured the 
What convinces him that the lex data must have been altered 
videtur suffragiis multum posse taken show 
that the Cisalpini were longer subject the disability com- 
the lex data the province would the modified law that year, 
and would necessarily contain some reference the change then 
introduced. But the Table Veleia, far from dealing with 
the vital matters agitated about concerned solely 
with damnum infectum, condictio certi, and the like, and this fact 
proves belong the unmodified lex data anterior 

Apart from more special objections this remarkable line 
argument, would point out that the reasoning silentio singu- 
larly weak. The law admittedly occupied least five tablets, 
and have the contents only one. How does Mr. Nap know 
that one the others there was reference this question 
voting the Roman comitia? Not only, therefore, the 
supposed remodelling the lex data matter pure conjecture, 
but the argument based upon wholly collapses, since the extant 
fragment might equally belong the revised unrevised edition 
the law. But the inference the need for modifying the 
lex data, drawn from the two passages Suetonius and Cicero, 
wholly fallacious, since they refer two different sections the 
Cisalpini. The inhabitants the Latin colonies were not Roman 
citizens, but they were agitating, according Suetonius, obtain 
the citizenship. far was the cause this agitation from being 
removed any step taken B.c., that within 
month two Cicero’s utterance, find parties Rome 
violently divided the question admitting not admitting the 
Transpadani Whether the Latins Cisalpine 
Gaul retained the old privilege voting, when Rome, 
allotted tribe, uncertain, but any rate their influence the 
comitia would have been small, that would not have been 
worth journey Rome order exercise it. quite certain 
that Cicero’s words not imply that they did exercise it. 


Mr. Nap holds that, whenever our authorities speak the they 
really mean the the inhabitants Cisalpine Gaul generally, since the 
legal position Transpadani and Cispadani have exposed the fallacy 
this view article shortly published the Journal Roman Studies. 
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alluding meditated canvassing tour Cisalpine Gaul, where 
the voters canvassed would course found not the 
Latin colonies spoken Suetonius, but the important 
Roman colonies the Cispadane part the province, such 
Mutina, Parma, Placentia, Bononia, and Cremona. may add 
that, even Mr. Nap’s interpretation Suetonius were correct, 
and the Latin provincials had complained their inability 
vote Rome, modification the lex data would have relieved 
them. The right voting, long existed, was part the 
ius Latii, and these colonies possessed that status. this par- 
ticular right was longer included it, lex provinciae could 
restore it; was, then its exercise was mere matter 
travelling expenses and personal convenience. From these con- 
siderations not, think, unfair assert that the argument 
concerned with the year B.c. throws absolutely light 
the date the Table Veleia. 

IV. But, having brought the Table back the period prior 
B.c., Mr. Nap proceeds argue from the legal procedure 
implied that must also anterior the passing the 
lex Cornelia iudiciaria dealing with these points, 
not profess expert Roman law, and far less 
have solved the many difficult problems presented this much 
discussed document, but seems that more than one 
respect Mr. Nap has seriously misunderstood his authorities, 
unjustifiably interpreted passages apart from their context, and 
the validity his reasoning rather than the correctness 
his law which venture impugn. The two chapters the 
Table, with which this discussion concerned, are xxi and xxii, 
the one dealing with claims for pecunia certa credita, the other 
with claims for services obligations other than money. 

With regard the former (cap. xxi), Mr. Nap doubt right 
maintaining that they were Rome the subject legitimum 
dependent praetorian formula. Not only so; but 
successfully shows that this legitimum iudicium was applicable 
the municipal courts Gallia Cisalpina. The words iudicieis 
dateis iudicareve recte iusseis lege damnatus prove the point, 
which however clear enough without them. normal cases, 
where the defendant took the ordinary course, the proceedings 
Gallia Cisalpina would the same those Rome, though after 
condemnation and ductio the debtor, insolvent obstinate, 
would have handed over the praetor’s court before missio 
possessionem proscriptio could applied him, since these 
were distinctly acts imperium. Where, however, before the 
magistrate iure, confessed, but refused pay, refused 

Op. cit. pp. 200-4. 
See the passage from pro Rosc. Com. 10, quoted below, pp. 362 
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answer the claim, declined enter into sponsio, and 
word would not sponsione aut iudicio defendere, judgement was 
given against him default, and was treated 
dateis iudicareve recte iusseis iure lege damnatus. 

Mr. Nap argues that this chapter must earlier than the 
lex Cornelia iudiciaria B.c., because claims are only 
made way sponsio, whereas the lex Cornelia allowed them 
equally made way fidepromissio and fideiussio. This 
argument rests upon complete misunderstanding. Claims 
made against the sureties the defendant, whether they were 
sponsores fidepromissores fideiussores, would belong the 
normal proceedings, which, already pointed out, were not con- 
tained this chapter, because they were blocked the defen- 
dant’s contumacy. Their omission, therefore, from this chapter 
proof whatever that the time this law sponsio was the 
only recognized form surety cases certa pecunia. But 
(6) Mr. Nap entirely misapprehends the passage Gaius, iii. 124, 
which relies. After pointing out cap. 123 that lex 
Pompeia had eased certain respects the position sponsores 
and fidepromissores, Gaius notices that fideiussores are not specified 
the law; sed beneficium legis Corneliae, goes on, omnibus 
commune est qua lege idem pro eodem aput eundem eodem anno 
vetatur ampliorem summam obligari pecuniae creditae quam 
milia. ‘The lex Cornelia therefore merely placed limitation 
the legal obligations sponsores, fidepromissores, and fideius- 
sores, and did not, Mr. Nap asserts, for the first time allow 
claims for pecunia certa made through all three kinds 
surety. (c) Apart, however, from this misunderstanding the 
reference Gaius fidepromissores and the others, the sponsio, 
alluded cc. xxi and xxii, clearly part the actual pro- 
cedure the iudicium (or rather the preparation for it) 
and not surety for the money borrowed, the guarantee 
sponsor, which was course transaction antecedent the trial. 
That the sponsio mentioned these chapters not the engage- 
ment surety, who has rendered himself liable summons, 
but method defence expected and required from the debtor 
the course the proceedings, proved the recurrence 
the phrase sponsione iudicio oportebit defendere. 
fact the sponsio tertiae partis, mutual engagement between the 
parties, which each agrees risk the third part the amount 
claimed case defeat. Periculosa est actio certae creditae 
pecuniae propter sponsionem qua periculatur reus, temere neget, 
restipulationem qua periculatur actor, non debitum 
That this was force Cicero’s time appears from pro Rosc. 
Com. pecunia tibi debebatur certa, quae nunc petitur per 


Gaius, iv. 13. 
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iudicem, qua legitimae partis sponsio facta may 
therefore safely say that far Mr. Nap has shown reason 
for placing the Table Veleia before the lex Cornelia. .Indeed, 
underlying the line argument just examined are two fatal 
objections his view which has overlooked. They are that 
neither legitimum iudicium nor sponsio was applicable except 
where all the parties concerned were Roman citizens. But 
certain that Gallia Cisalpina the date the lex Cornelia 
Roman citizens were minority, being mainly confined the 
colonies the Cispadane region. The Table Veleia, however, 
Mr. Nap himself insists and obvious, treats all the com- 
munities the province the same legal footing, and their 
inhabitants being all equally capable being parties 
sponsio, playing the parts claimant defendant legiti- 
mum These conditions, will shown later, were not 
realized earlier than B.c. 

Hitherto there has only been occasion refer cap. xxi 
the Table, but Mr. Nap bases another series arguments for the 
priority the Table the lex Cornelia the internal evidence 
which discovers cap. xxii. His contention that the lex 
Cornelia put actions for the recovery debts the enforcement 
obligations not strictly pecuniary the same footing, 
regarded procedure, suits for the recovery pecunia, 
whereas comparison cc. xxi and xxii the Table shows that 
the cases respectively dealt with are not the same footing 
that the directions given the municipal magistrates are diffe- 
that the position the defendant resulting from the 
absence proper defence different the two and 
that, word, while cap. xxi implies the existence legitimum 
cap. xxii implies some other basis for the procedure. 

For his interpretation the lex Cornelia Mr. Nap relies upon 
continuation the same passage and again, 
appears me, misapprehends its import. There seems evidence 
that this law had wide range justify its citation 
the lex Cornelia iudiciaria, but any rate Gaius only deals with 
under the section concerned with sponsores, fidepromissores, and 
fideiussores. After mentioning the limitation the amount 
for which they might render themselves liable sureties for any 
one person, &c., Gaius proceeds 


Pecuniam autem creditam dicimus non solum eam quam credendi causa 
damus, sed omnem quam tunc, cum contrahitur obligatio, certum est 
debitum iri appellatione autem pecuniae omnes res lege signifi- 
cantur itaque vinum vel frumentum, fundum vel hominem stipu- 
lemur, haec lex observanda est. 


Cf. pro Rosc.Com. pecunia petita est certa, cuius tertia parte sponsio 
facta est. 124. 
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should have thought obvious that the provision the law 
here cited lays down nothing respect the procedure 
adopted, the formula employed cases where money 
money’s worth are respectively claimed, but simply extends the 
limitation liability, imposed conceded sureties, both 
kinds action alike. 

But, while correct appreciation the passage Gaius dis- 
poses the lex Cornelia terminus ante quem for determining 
the date our Table, not disposed let Mr. Nap’s assertion 
pass unchallenged, that cc. xxi and xxii imply essentially different 
forms procedure. If, indeed, the difference between the two 
sets claims coincided with that between suits for and 
incerta pecunia, should not, course, deny that the procedure 
was different, for know from Cicero, pro Rosc. Com. 10, 
that the one case there was iudicium, resulting from the 
praetor’s formula, and the other arbitrium emanating from 
his imperium. But the claims dealt with cap. xxii did not 
technically fall under those for incerta pecunia, and yet the 
other hand, while standing outside the strict formula for certa 
pecunia, they might nevertheless claims for money’s worth, 
capable provisional specification amount, but requiring more 
elastic treatment, and probably reassessment value. these 
claims were not only applied the special limitation sureties 
fixed the lex Cornelia, but analogous, though naturally 
not identical, formula with consequent legitimum 

That this formula and were existence before Sulla’s 
dictatorship probable, but any case there can question 
that the directions contained the Table Veleia presuppose 
them. For entirely dispute Mr. Nap’s assertion that any 
differences phraseology the two chapters the difference 
the treatment the defendant the one case and the other point 
any essential difference process, show that the one implied 
legitimum iudicium, and the other did not. matter fact, 
neither chapter throws much light the actual procedure, for the 
simple reason that they both deal with certain obstructions 
the stage which prevented the actual process 
from taking place all, and then lay down course adopted, 
which these abnormal cases substitute for and 
not the result one. 

both cases, claims for certa pecunia and for matters, 
services, restitutions other than certa pecunia, the defendant, 
who may may not have already provided himself with 
sponsor fidepromissor fideiussor, summoned before the 
municipal magistrate But both chapters assume that 
there may obstacles the way being set up. 
cap. xxi the assumed difficulty sei eam pecuniam iure dare 
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oportere debereve confessus erit neque quod confessus erit 
solvet satisve faciet. Precisely the same difficulty assumed 
cap. xxii, but naturally has expressed somewhat differ- 
ently eam dare facere praestare restitue- 
reve oportere, aut debere eam rem esse, confessus erit 
neque satis utei oportebit faciet. Again, cap. xxi 
goes on: aut (set) sponsione uteive oportebit, non 
defendet, where the sponsio tertiae partis assumed, have 
seen the case, part the procedure for certa pecunia. 
the other hand, cap. xxii puts differently aut, sponsio- 
nem fierei oportebit, sponsionem non faciet, aut non restituet, neque 
oportebit non defendet. Both agree 
that the proper course iudicium, and both assume the sponsio 
tertiae partis where circumstances admit it. cases certa 
pecunia they always do, and sponsione iudiciove are coupled 
together the other cases they may may not. Where 
commodity dispute, like farm slave, its money value 
provisionally assessable, and third part may staked 
but where some service that has rendered, 
sponsio may obviously out place, that the wording 
modified sei sponsionem oportebit. Once more the two 
chapters proceed almost identical terms, except the matter 
non responderit, neque sponsionem faciet, neque iudicio, 
responderit, neque iudicio, utei oportebit, defendet. 
far the two chapters seem all fours neither the 
reached, but both contemplated, and both, 
from appears, the result formula, though naturally 
this formula not identical, when the conditions the claim are 
different. 

But proving that cc. xxi and xxii put the two sets 
claims different legal footing, and therefore belong 
earlier than the lex Cornelia, .Nap insists most strongly 
the difference treatment accorded the contumacious 
defendant the two cases. both his refusal make his con- 
prevents iudicium from being set up. Cap. xxi directs 
siremps res ius lex causaque esto, exactly the defendant 
iudicieis dateis iudicareve recte iure lege damnatus esset. 
fully admit with Mr. Nap that the phrase equivalent con- 
demnation legitimum iudicium, though not necessary 
add the words ‘at Rome’, for the decision legitimum iudicium, 
wherever lawfully constituted, had the same binding force. 
the other hand, cap. xxii directs: siremps lex res ius 
causaque esto, exactly the defendant had adopted this 
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contumacious attitude ieis rebus Romae apud 
Mr. Nap regards this latter direction proving, from the absence 
the words iure lege damnatus, that the municipal court had not 
been legitimum and that the defendant placed 
essentially different footing the two cases. 

seems me, the contrary, that the defendant cap. xxii 
put exactly the same position, though, owing the different 
circumstances the case, dealt with differently and 
different authorities. Where certa pecunia concerned, the only 
question for the whether the specified sum 
paid not, and therefore not only may the maxim confessus pro 
safely applied, but the magistrate empowered 
proceed himself the seizure (ductio) the condemned person. 
But from the silence the law must infer that has power 
beyond the ductio, and that therefore, case further obstinacy 
insolvency, recourse may ultimately had the praetor for 
missio possessionem and proscriptio bonorum. But cases 
money’s worth compensation for acts committed omitted, 
the has more complicated decisions make, and there- 
fore the magistrate not allowed himself decide what the 
iudicium ought have decided. Accordingly, the defendant 
not treated the municipal court were iudicieis dateis 
recte iusseis iure lege damnatus. But this not 
explained, Mr. Nap explains it, the ground that there was 
legitimum iudicium adjudicate such claims. was 
rather due the circumstance that such had been 
held, and that the magistrate was not this case, the other, 
allowed dispense with it. the defendant cap. 
put exactly the same footing the defendant cap. xxi, 
and becomes fully lege damnatus. But there has the 
meantime revocatio Romae, and the praetor and not 
the municipal magistrate who puts him this position. For 
cap. xxii goes on: praetorque isve eis rebus Romae 
deicundo praerit eum heredem eius eis rebus omnibus ita 
ius deicito decernito, eosque duci, bona eorum possideri proscribeive 
veneireque iubeto. The praetor this case, and not the magis- 
trate, dispenses with the but submit that 
doing treats the defendant iudicieis dateis iudicareve 
recte lege the municipal magistrate 
allowed treat the defendant cap. xxi, though, unlike the 
magistrate, can carry the proceedings their final conclusion. 

hope that the preceding discussion will have made clear 
(1) that there essential difference procedure implied 
cc. xxi and xxii, and (2) that, even there were, the fact would 
not prove the Table Veleia older than the lex Cornelia, 
since there evidence that, far procedure went, that law 
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made any change actions for certa pecunia, for claims 
respect liabilities other than money. 

brief notice will suffice Mr. Nap’s final attempt prove 
from internal evidence the priority the Table the Sullan 
judicial legislation. appears from that B.c. 
tribunician intercessio was not allowed obstruct the praetor’s 
civil jurisdiction, and Mr. Nap may right, though doubt it, 
attributing the rule Sulla’s anti-democratic policy. any 
rate, the Table Veleia, while there prohibition 
intercessio caps. xxi and xxii, the concluding words cap. 
run: neive quis magistratus prove magistratu neive quis pro quo 
imperio potestateve erit, intercedito neive aliud quid facito quo minus 
iudicium detur iudiceturve. From this supposed uneven- 
ness treatment Mr. Nap infers that, the time when the law 
the Table was passed, the principle prohibiting intercessio 
was not yet established, and the prohibition only applied 
isolated cases. reference the context the provision shows 
that this argument wholly irrelevant. The words quoted above 
are strict continuation what has preceded, and receive their 
explanation from it. The prescribed form words used 
the magistrate appointing contains certain exemplary 
proper and place names, Licinius, Seius, Mutina, and 
regarded conceivable that case may capriciously stopped 
magistrate even the proconsul the ground that 
through some clerical error these fanciful names were employed 
instead the actual ones. merely precaution against 
such possible miscarriage justice that the words question 
are added. They have nothing with tribunician intercessio, 
and there was necessity for them the two following chapters. 

Inow come Mr. Nap’s somewhat audacious identification 
the lex Rubria mentioned the Table with the colonial law 
that name passed colleague Gracchus, identifica- 
tion assumed, have seen, the argument prove the 
Table earlier than the lex Iulia the lex Rubria 
the Table, what appears the surface that contained 
directions applicable cases damnum infectum, though, 
have seen, there little said for Mommsen’s latest view 
that was confined such cases. may well have had wider 
scope, and been, Puchta held, general law regulating judicial 
procedure for Gallia Cisalpina. Was still wider applicability, 
dealing not only with juristic, but with agrarian and constitutional 
relations for all Roman communities within the Italian peninsula 
This Mr. Nap’s view, and seeks establish arguing 


that the lex Rubria 122 B.c. was wide and general law this 
character. 
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Now with regard this latter law, one thing certain, 
that two out the three passages, where the law Rubrius 
alluded to, special connexion with the colony 
founded 122 B.c. the site Carthage. Thus Plutarch 
while the lex agraria 111 B.c. 59) mentions 
lex Rubria connexion with land Africa which had been 
assigned colonists. But Mr. Nap refuses accept this limita- 
tion the law the colony Iunonia, and maintains that was 
probably the law which all the Gracchan colonies (Neptunia, 
Minervia, &c.) were authorized. have passed separate lawfor 
each colony, argues, would have been useless repetition, and, 
matter fact, know that Livius Drusus Caesar 
passed single laws providing generally for number 
colonies the former case for many twelve. This last 
point course true, and might have added the law 
Saturninus and the proposal Rullus, though curious that 
should include among general colonial laws the lex agraria 
111 which did not provide for the foundation any colonies, 
but only for the confirmation their lands any colonists 
already sent out under previous laws. will even furnish Mr. Nap 
with another point, prima facie perhaps his favour. clear 
from the lex Acilia 22) that the beginning 122 B.c. the 
only commissioners existence under agrarian colonial laws 
were the Gracchan agreis dandeis adsignandeis and those 
Rubria col. ded. creati fuerant. Mr. Nap may read 
the latter phrase coloniis deducendis, and ask triumphantly 
where are the commissioners for the other colonies, the lex 
Rubria only concerned 

draw attention this question, though Mr. Nap does not 
himself put it, because the answer affects more laws than the 
lex Rubria. seems clear from the lex agraria (especially 
ll. and 22) that the foundation the colonies Italy belonged 
the agreis dandeis adsignandeis, acting under the 
agrarian law Gracchus. have: quo agro loco 
oppidum coloniamve lege plebeive scito constituit de- 
locum quoiusque agro loco lege plebeive scito sortito 
(i.e. colonist) Romano dedit adsignavit. Now, the 
title occurs repeatedly the Italian part the law with- 
out the amplification agreis dandeis adsignandeis, and yet, the 
context shows, connexion with the Gracchan law, which has 
most cases just been mentioned, reasonable assume the 
same connexion these cases where colonies are concerned. 
Fortunately, however, have one crucial passage proving beyond 
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doubt that this so. after the reference the 
public land available 133 get the words: agri 
agreis dandeis adsignandeis lege plebeive scito sortito (as 
colonist) Romano agrum dedit adsignavit. follows 
from these passages that the lex Rubria and the commissioners 
acting under had nothing with the colonies Italy, which 
must have been provided for the re-enacted and enlarged 
agrarian law Caius, and founded the agreis dandeis 
adsignandeis that law. 

Had then general agrarian colonial law supple- 
mented special law for each particular colony, would this, 
Mr. Nap puts it, have been useless repetition? must 
remembered that the lex Rubria does not stand alone law 
providing for particular colony. Mr. Nap declares that the 
lex Iulia agraria was the general law sanctioning all Caesarian 
colonies, and that was applicable Gallia Cisalpina. But 
even the same year which that general law was passed, 
special lex Vatinia was required, know from 
for the foundation colony Comum. Again, Mr. Nap cites 
cap. the lex Ursonensis* proving that the colony was 
based upon the atithorization the general lex Julia, but 
omits all reference the lex Antonia mentioned cap. 104 
the same charter, where lands are spoken given and assigned 
the colony iussu Caesaris dictatoris lege Antonia. 
comparison the two chapters shows that the lex Iulia pro- 
vided generally that for all colonies founded its authority 
some person should appointed distribute lands, and that 
should officio patronus the colony while this particular 
colony was established the lex Antonia, which among other 
things specified the lands distributed, and named the 
person distribute them. 

think should safe laying down that colony 
could planted which had not been specifically provided for 
sanctioned law, and that therefore purely general 
colonial law, providing for the foundation colonies, and even 
fixing their number, would, unless the names the colonies were 
also specified, have supplemented special laws for each 
the colonies actually planted. probable, however, that 
most agrarian colonial laws added their general clauses, 
providing for colonies certain character, the specification and 
names particular colonies, which might therefore proceeded 
with once without further legislation. especially led 
this view the proposal Rullus, which was general law 
for colonies, most which were necessarily unspecified, since 
they were purchased lands, the site which was still 
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unknown. But find from leg. agr. that one colony 
least, viz. Capua, was specified, and that even such details 
the number colonists, the number decuriones, and even the 
number pontifices were specified it. May not equally 
assume that the general Gracchan law, whether was, 
suggest, the re-enacted lex agraria, distinctly colonial law, 
specified certain colonies, including Tarentum, founded 
forthwith, and provided more vaguely for others each which, 
when the site was settled, would require the authorization 
special Precisely the same way the lex agraria 
B.c. doubt specified Capua and perhaps other colonies, 
but not Comum, that for the latter special law, the lex Vatinia, 
was required. 

The lex Rubria, therefore, was not the general colonial law, 
least for Italian But even had been, why should 
this Gracchan colonial law have been referred what Mr. Nap 
regards Sulla’s lex data for Cisalpine Gaul, guide for 
magistrates matters civil procedure? Mr. Nap’s answer 
seems that was not only law providing for the foundation 
colonies, but also law regulating the government colonies, 
and regulating them minutely cover the procedure 
cases damnum infectum. this width scope attributed 
agrarian colonial law were regarded applicable only 
the constitutional, agrarian, juristic relations within the colonies 
founded under its provisions, the conjecture, though very un- 
certain, might not wholly inadmissible, and perhaps receives 
some support from the extant chapters the lex Iulia 
Mr. Nap, however, regards the lex Rubria operation for 
Gallia Cisalpina Sulla’s dictatorship, though cannot pretend 
that there was had been any design founding new colonies 
there under its provisions. Nor can deny that the colonies 
Cisalpine Gaul had been founded long before the passing the 
lex Rubria, and therefore follows that that law could only have 
been applicable the government and juristic arrangements 
that country, adopt the wholly gratuitous supposition that 
Gracchus caused the law retrospective, and even made 
equivalent general municipal law, affecting not only existing 
colonies, but, cap. the Table shows, and 
praefecturae well. 


But hardly surprising that Mr. Nap imperturbable the 


deny that the lex Rubria may possibly have been general law for trans- 
marine colonies, though specifying only Sallust (Jug. 42) speaks Gracchus 
triumvir coloniis deducendis, while the lex agraria 59) has coloniae dedu- 
cendae, but the words almost immediately following, coloniam coloniasve deduci, 
perhaps make the scope the law doubtful. not necessary discuss the point, 
the operation the law was cut short its repeal. See below, pp. 

Bruns, 96. 
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face these difficulties, when find him extending the opera- 
tion the lex Rubria the arrangements civitates foederatae 
the eastern provinces. has hesitation identifying 
with ‘law Rubrius and mentioned Greek in- 
scription belonging the year 105 B.c.** The inscription con- 
tains part aequum foedus made that year with Astypalaia, 
and the foedus preceded decree the senate. The decree 
speaks the renewal friendship and alliance between Rome 
and Astypalaia, and among other things directs that the Astypa- 
laean envoy shall receive the hands the quaestor, the 
instructions the consul, and permission sacrifice the 
pretend follow Mr. Nap into the reasoning which convinces him 
that there was colony Astypalaia and land purchased 
Rome, and that the sacrifice the Capitol was some way 
symbolic this. possible that translation his 
article has done his argument less than justice. But any rate, 
has doubt that this law Rubrius and Acilius the lex 
Rubria Plutarch, the lex Acilia, and the lex agraria, cited 
above and that was active operation not only Italy and 
Cisalpine Gaul, but the East late 105 content 
myself with pointing out that the official description the 
law the senatus consultum the law Rubrius and Acilius 
not consistent with the repeated description the two laws 
referred the colonial law the lex Rubria and (b) that 
can only accept the identification, regard the lex Rubria 
not only providing generally for the foundation colonies and 
their government, but concerned with even the minor privileges 
civitates foederatae (c) the real nature the law testified 
the inscription passed 122 B.c. Rubrius and Acilius, 
there little upon, but, the senatus consultum speaks 
the ‘renewal friendship’ with Astypalaia, seems possible that 
this law settled the first relations between Rome and Astypalaia, 
perhaps, like the lex Antonia Termessibus, constituting 
libera civitas, and that this privileged position was renewed and 

have far treated Mr. Nap’s view the scope the lex 
Rubria and its continued operation down argu- 
able, though untenable, because some points interest seem 
arise out its consideration. But, matter fact, might 


have blocked the outset the contention that the lex Rubria 
clear from the authorities that deliberate attempt was made 
Minucius Rufus, one the tribunes 121 c.,to repeal some all 
the Gracchan laws,” and that was counteract this attempt 

Gr. xii. 173. 
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that Gracchus and Fulvius took the steps which called down the 
senatus consultum ultimum. That the attempt Minucius was 
finally stopped the disturbance which for the moment inter- 
rupted it, improbable, and, though the historians not mention 
the actual repeal laws, and though most the leges Semproniae 
were certainly not happen know from Appian 
that the prohibition against the sale small holdings was set 
aside this year. Against the lex Rubria there were special 
objections. can hardly doubt that reflects con- 
servative tradition, when calls this law the most pernicious 
the Gracchan measures, and attributes the feeling against 
jealousy revived Carthage. There were also the technical 
objections that the curse laid upon the site Scipio had been 
disregarded, and that the number colonists prescribed the 
law had been exceeded. That colonia was permanently 
established proved the implications silence the autho- 
rities, but the conclusive proof that the law was repealed can- 
celled found the lex agraria 111 This law carefully 
provides that all colonists sent out Africa shall fully con- 
firmed their lands the created it, provision un- 
necessary the Rubria was still operation, and goes out 
its way describe that law lex Rubria quae fuit (lex agr. 59). 
This unanswerable phrase seems have escaped Mr. Nap’s 
attention, but not aware that any scholar has thrown doubt 
its obvious implication. Unless prepared so, the 
whole his contention about the lex Rubria, and particular 
his detection reference the Table Veleia, falls the 
ground. 

have examined the method which the date the Table 
Veleia has been pushed back point anterior the lea 
Cornelia the Table presupposes the existence 
the province, and Mr. Nap accepts Mommsen’s that 
was created Sulla dictator, seem have reached the 


may asked why the Italian section the lex agraria considered 
necessary for the lands colonists Italy confirmed them (lex agraria, 1.3), 
unless, not the case, the Sempronian lex agraria was repealed. 
that the answer obvious and unassailable. The abolition the a.d.a. 
118 the lex Thoria might interpreted the opponents the Gracchan 
legislation rendering ambiguous the validity their work. obviate any such 
doubt, the law 111 definitely confirms the legal position, not only all colonists 
already planted, but also all the small-holders, who had not taken advantage the 
law 121 permitting the sale their holdings. might also suggested that, 
owing the difficulty getting sufficient adjacent land, some the colonies had not 
yet been fully constituted the time when the land-commissioners were abolished, 
though the colonists may have been duly selected (sortiti), and some actually settled 
land. any rate, the abolition the commissioners for Italian colonies before their 
work was done might produce the same kind uncertainty Italy the repeal the 
lex Rubria produced Africa. 
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backward limit. will seen presently that this the case, 
but Mr. Nap thinks necessary prove that the date must 
later than the lex Valeria and, his argument 
characteristic, shall devote paragraph its examination. 
What know the law Valerius Flaccus (mainly from Sall. 
Cat. 33) that was temporary expedient for dealing with 
acute phase the debt problem, which large percentage 
existing debts was cancelled. Mr. Nap, after calling law 
pecunia credita, title which misleading suggests con- 
nexion with the process certa pecunia credita, proceeds arbi- 
trarily identify with lex Vallia mentioned Gaius, iv. 25. 
This law regards having introduced certain novelties into 
the procedure cases pecunia, which finds reflected 
cap. xxi the Veleian Table. 

the identification the two laws, seems reckless 
and uncritical the extreme, depending upon the single fact 
that both are concerned with debt. But, while the lex Valeria 
deals with the cancelling debt, the lex Vallia concerned with 
special method recovering it. Nor, strange say, has this 
method recovery any point contact whatever with the 
process for which directions are given cap. xxi the Table. 
While that chapter, Mr. Nap rightly insists, presupposes 
timum iudicium based upon the praetor’s formula, reference 
Gaius will show that the lex Vallia cited making certain 
modifications that form legis actio known manus iniectio. 
This obviously fatal Mr. Nap’s argument, since modifica- 
tions the legis actio could have any relation the formulary 
process for certa pecunia. 

declares that the lex Valeria allowed defendant 
enter into sponsio his own account, and his own name 
without employing third party sponsor. But the Table 
presents with defendant refusing enter into sponsio with 
the claimant, the context showing that third party was 
required. Therefore, argued, the Table must later than 
the lex Valeria. There are two misconceptions this argument. 
the first place, the sponsio the Table, already pointed out, 
the sponsio tertiae partis, which its very nature there can 
only two parties. the second place, the lex Vallia has 
nothing with sponsio any kind, but with the formalities 
manus iniectio. Gaius has explained that, when this legis actio 
employed, debtor could escape arrest finding substantial 
vindex, who becomes his representative before the court. Sed 
postea lege Vallia, excepto iudicato pro quo depositum est, 
ceteris omnibus, cum quibus per manus iniectionem agebatur, per- 
missum est sibi manum depellere pro agere. would 
Op. cit. 200. 
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irrelevant present purpose follow Mr. Nap into his 
elaborate discussion this supposed lex The point 
have mentioned the only one which seeks fix the date 
the Table Veleia, and hope have shown that, even 
the lex Vallia the lex Valeria, based upon astounding 
misconception the passage Gaius. 

Having means the preceding termini post and ante quem 
placed our law, admittedly concerned with Cisalpine Gaul, 
between and B.c., and the same time accepting Momm- 
sen’s that Sulla created the province his dictatorship, 
Mr. Nap argues that the Table can have been other than Sulla’s 
lea data lex provinciae. additional support for this view, 
cites the words Licinianus: data erat Sullae provincia 
Gallia With regard this last point, will only 
notice that, though the words Licinianus are mutilated and 
have immediate context, they clearly refer date before 
the dictatorship, and are therefore far against Mommsen’s 
view. Apart from this, the single word data sufficient 
convince Mr. Nap that the province was entrusted Sulla for 
the purpose receiving lex data, seems useless argue the 
point. 

the creation the province Sulla, not satisfied 
with Mommsen’s conjecture, and argue that 
was more probably created immediately after the Social War, 
and that the lex Pompeia B.c. was the lex provinciae. 
any rate, whether the province was due Sulla not, there 
are fatal objections accepting the Table Veleia part 
his lex data for it. (1) Directions for procedure the case 
abnormal behaviour the part defendants civil suits are 
not what should expect find the lex data newly 
constituted province. (2) The communities the province, 
which the law applies, not correspond with the conditions 
the countryin B.c., when, apart from minor and only half 
urban places, practically all the towns were either Roman Latin 
colonies, the latter being great majority. (3) there were 
know from late B.c.; and accordingly the titles 
magistrates found the Table, praefective, are 
equally out place document the Sullan period. (4) The 
civil procedure Roman law, implied the Table applicable 
the whole province, was not necessarily adopted Latin 

Op. cit. pp. 182-94. 

For Mommsen’s and other views the creation the province, see Marquardt, 

Staatsverwalt. pp. 218, 219. 
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towns, which, though they possessed the iws commercii, were not 
likely all fundi Roman law. (5) The Table shows that 
there was for all the communities the province, under certain 
conditions, revocatio Romae the praetor’s supreme court, 
whereas certain, and proved the Atestine Fragment, that 
the judicial competence the Latin was subject such 
limitation. (6) There nothing the conditions the province 
Sulla’s day explain why the proconsul wholly ignored 
these judicial matters, and why the local courts are brought 
into direct relation and subordination the praetor Rome. 
(7) will add, not unfair argumentum hominem, that if, 
Mr. Nap contends, the lex Cornelia changes 
procedure into suits for certa claims other than money, 
strange that should have perpetuated for the new province 
what within few months were become obsolete forms. 

Although have scrupulously followed Mr. Nap through his 
somewhat artificial termini ante declared the outset that 
the really crucial date considered was the year 
that year undoubtedly belong (a) the enfranchisement, recorded 
Dio Cassius (xli. 36), all still unenfranchised communities 
Cisalpine Gaul, and the document known the Fragmentum 
That the two are intimately connected certain, 
for the Fragment refers the enfranchising law, ‘the law 
plebiscite passed Roscius March 11’, and makes 
dividing-line regards least one point judicial procedure. 
may even further and assert that the law which the 
Fragment part, corollary, or, Mommsen prefers the 
term, lex secutoria the enfranchising measure. They were 
both therefore—and Mr. Nap admits this—virtually Caesarian 
laws, though why the latter should described the first lex 
iudiciaria, one the peculiarities Mr. Nap’s system 
which never made cohere with its 

But the question about the Atestine Fragment which makes 
essential the present argument whether with its fixed and 
certain date does not itself preclude any earlier date for the 
Table Veleia than This would obviously the case 
could shown that both the larger and the smaller fragments 
belong the There are not wanting strong indications 
that they do. (1) Both laws are concerned with judicial pro- 
cedure municipal courts. (2) Both are concerned with these 
courts existing Gallia Cisalpina. This course explicit 
the case the Table Veleia, but safe inference regard 


Bruns, 101. 

Mr. Nap regards (@) lex data (b) concerned with Cisalpine Gaul. 
But all analogy lex iudiciaria would lex rogata, and (b) lex iudiciaria 
would its very nature general law, not one dealing with particular province. 
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the smaller document (a) from the fact its having been 
found Ateste, indication very strong, though course not 
conclusive (b) from the fact that makes the lex Roscia divid- 
ing-line judicial procedure, and that that law common 
consent concerned Cisalpine Gaul. (3) Both are concerned with 
the revocatio Romae certain suits and actions from the com- 
petence the municipal magistrates. 


This last point comes out the following ways. 

(a) Suits for money other debts involving more than 15,000 sesterces 
have tried Rome (Tab. Vel., caps. xxi and 
certain cases vadimonium appear Rome has entered into before 
municipal magistrate (Tab. Vel., cap. xx, (c) some 
abnormal cases ductio, missio and proscriptio are applied 
the Roman praetor municipal defendants (Tab. Vel., cap. xxii). 
(d) Cases delict, involving infamia, have tried Rome, except 
where, minor claims involving less than 10,000 the defendant 
expressly demands trial municipal court (Frag. Atest., cap. A). 
(e) Revocatio Romae expressly disallowed, whatever the amount claimed, 
all cases initiated before the passing the lex Roscia, provision imply- 
ing that henceforth would under certain conditions resorted 
Atest., cap. B). 


(4) the matter date, may point out (a) the certainty 


that the Atestine Fragment belongs B.c., and certain con- 
siderations which make for the Table Veleia earlier date than 
Thus its provisions apply without discrimina- 
tion the whole province Cisalpine Gaul, and the communities 
the province are described, with the trifling exception that vici 
and castella are added, exactly the admittedly enfranchised 
communities Italy are described the Table Heraclea 
municipia coloniae praefecturae fora Not only so, 
but the highest magistrate these communities 
praefectusve (cap. xx, 39), just the Table Heraclea 
(l. 83) they are All this points the Table 
not being earlier than B.c., the date the enfranchisement, 
were yet any rate the Transpadane district, 
and almost certainly not the province all, since the magis- 
trates the Latin colonies would Equally conclusive 
the fact that the Table not only treats all the communities 


There serious inconsistency between the maximum 15,000 sesterces 
the Table and 10,000 sesterces the Fragment, since the former referred purely 
civil suits, the latter cases delict. 

the Fragment only municipia coloniae and praefecturae are mentioned, perhaps 
because they alone possessed magistrates with the highest judicial authority. the 
Table the list communities longer one, because the inhabitants every com 
munity could before the appropriate court such matters damnum 
infectum, &c. 
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the province fundi Roman civil law, and their magistrates 
entitled set legitimum iudicium, but makes them all 
subject under certain conditions revocatio Romae, arrange- 
ment proved inapplicable Latin communities the 
Atestine Fragment (cap. B). 

quote the last citation very instructively marking the 
transition produced the lex 


Quoius rei quoque municipio colonia praefectura quoiusve 
eiusve qui ibei lege foedere plebeive scito senatusve consulto 
iure dicundo praefuit, ante legem seive illud plebeiscitum est, quod Ro- 
scius eid. Mart. populum plebemve rogavit, quod privatim ambi- 
getur, iuris dictio, iudicis arbitri reciperatorum datio addictiove fuit, 
quantaeve rei pecuniaeve fuit, [i. over 15,000 sesterces] eius rei pecu- 


niaeve quo magis privato Romae revocatio sit hac lege nihil 
rogatur. 


Prior therefore the lex Roscia have state things 
which the iure dicundo the Latin colonies had the right 
iurisdictio and iudicum datio matters involving any amount 
money, with necessity for revocatio Romae. But this point 
itself absolutely fatal Mr. Nap’s whole scheme throwing 
back the Table Veleia into Sulla’s period, for that Table 
clearly have the state things subsequent the lex Roscia— 
communities with titles appropriate Roman towns, magistrates 
who are and regular system revocatio 
Romae under specified conditions. 

view the preceding considerations, can again turn 
the question whether these two documents can regarded 
belonging the same law. likely that two laws were passed 
between March and B.c., when the province ceased 
exist, not only both dealing with Cisalpine Gaul, but with judicial 
matters it, and especially with local competence Only one 
answer seems possible, viz. that the Atestine Fragment from 
one the four lost tablets the law partially preserved the 
Table Veleia. the probabilities the case may put 
thisway. The Veleia could not have been laterthan B.c., 
since that the preceding year Cisalpine Gaul ceased 
province. Its contents imply political and juristic relations 


does not belong present argument inquire who the judicial magis- 
trates were, apparently not entitled will only make the following 
(a) The civitates foederatae made Latin towns the lex Pompeia would naturally adopt 
the usual title, But few may exceptionally have been allowed give their 
magistrates the old titles accordance with the original treaty, foedere. (b) Perhaps 
few towns other than civitates foederatae were made Latin Pompeius, and also 
allowed the same privilege, concession custom, (c) Lastly, other 
smaller towns, passed over and subsequently made Latin either law 


senatorial decree, lege plebiscito senatus may have similarly retained their old 
magistrates. 
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within the province which could not have been present prior 
the enfranchising law But that enfranchising law would 
naturally and properly followed some legal determination 
and readjustment, whether data lex rogata, municipal 
competence and procedure judicial matters. this indirect 
evidence has seemed permissible many regard the law 
corollary the enfranchisement, and therefore belonging, 
not B.c., least the period Caesarian ascendancy. 
This view confirmed the Atestine Fragment, which incon- 
trovertible internal evidence part law passed B.c. 
sequel the lex Roscia, and which deals with precisely the same 
kind juristic readjustment the Veleian Table. Unless there- 
fore are prepared argue that two separate laws dealing with 
these subjects were passed within most year two one 
another, must accept the two fragments portions the 
same law. 

the risk therefore having view the law described 
conservative, reject the attempt relegate the pre- 
Caesarian period, and regard natural sequel the com- 
plete enfranchisement the province. The urban communities 
were now roughly, Italy, municipia coloniae and praefecturae 
they were necessarily all fundi Roman law, and course had 
their own local jurisdiction general accordance with it. That 
for Italian municipalities there had either grown custom, 
had been established statute law, some delimitation com- 
petence between the local magistrates and the Roman praetor, 
can hardly doubted. may fairly assume too that Caesar, 
who had long favoured the removal all political inequality 
between the province and Italy, would also insist equal juristic 
treatment. But this policy necessitated legislation, since without 
the local courts, belonging provincial municipalities, 
would subject the higher jurisdiction, not the praetor, 
but the proconsul. seems that, long the country 
remained province, nothing short special law could attain 
what conceive have been Caesar’s object. 

doubt the law called for was sense lex provinciae, 
though only concerned judicial relations. But does not 
follow that was lex data. matter fact, the institution 
leges datae was simply convenient time-saving expedient. 
When province had regulated, usually distance from 
Italy, and full complicated local conditions, was simpler 
empower the man men the spot draw the necessary 
arrangements the form lex data than insist their being 
brought before the comitia. Similarly, when charters were 
framed for Italian towns, would have been useless repetition 
and waste labour pass separate laws, and 
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missioners were authorized draw leges datae, guided either 
custom some general law. But where the province was 
almost part Italy, where the conditions were all but identical, 
where differences status were non-existent, and where the only 
matters requiring regulation were technical and juristic, the 
natural course was surely proceed means lex rogata, 
just for cognate reasons Caesar proceeded few years later 
his lex municipalis. Mommsen argued that the lex Roscia was 
mater lex, giving birth the law the Veleian Table, filia 
just the lex Tarentini was daughter law the lex 
civitate The parallel illogical and mislead- 
ing. The only filiae leges which the lex Roscia could give birth 
would the various leges datae framed for the newly enfranchised 
municipia fundana Cisalpine Gaul. Why again should the 
lex Roscia, qua enfranchising law, call into being general judicial 
lex data, the lex Iulia (of B.c.), equally enfranchising law, 
had done nothing the kind? After all, the closest parallel 
between the lex Roscia and the law under discussion that 
between the lex Julia B.c. and the municipal law partly 
preserved the Table Heraclea. both cases the lex secu- 
toria was logical consequence its predecessor, and the 
municipal law was admittedly lex rogata, there seems reason 


placing our present law different category. The lex 
Rubria mentioned the Table was plebiscitum rogata, 
and was manifestly law binding the municipal magis- 
trates Gallia Cisalpina, and concerned with judicial procedure, 
Puchta’s conjecture that this was the actual title the law the 
Table seems me, spite Mommsen’s change view, still 
hold the field. Harpy. 


See Juristische Schriften, 152 ff. 
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The the Col Tenda 


most convenient, the case each great main historical 
pass, group the ‘variants’ and the passes 
together. Strictly former mean the passes which 
the routes touch that the main pass some spot spots 
between its starting-point and its end-point, while the parallel 
passes are those the routes which run parallel that the 
main pass, which they touch only near the starting-point 
and near the end-point. the case the Col Tenda 
the passes propose describe under this heading are rather 
passes than variants’, the latter being historically 
insignificant, like the Col del Sabbione (7,428 ft.) the west 
the Col Tenda. 

was indicated the first section,’ the great mountain 
spur (on which rises the Monte Matto, 10,128 ft., one the 
highest summits the Maritime Alps) that runs roughly north- 
east from the Testa Malinvern, the main watershed, the 
best between the passes and the 
the Tenda with the Col route (to 
described ‘below). the Italian side this division takes 
the whole the Gesso glen, while the French side com- 
prises the Vésubie valley, together with the Molliéres and the 
Ciastiglione glens the Tinée valley shall see, the passes 
from the Vésubie valley across the Molliéres glen the Ciasti- 
glione glen are historically and practically important, for they 
afford much easier route than the bit the savage Tinée valley 
around Isola and St. Sauveur. 

the parallel passes far the most important historically 
the Col Finestra (8,107 ft.), leading from St. Martin-Vésubie 
the town Valdieri, and boasting the celebrated sanctuary 
the Madonna Finestra (still Italian territory). its 
east are the passes from the head the Gordolasca glen, and 
its west the Cols delle Rovine and della but these 
are all subordinate the Finestra, which just misses the dis- 
tinction being one the Great Historical Passes the Alps. 


Ante, 196. 
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Naturally the history the pass intimately connected with 
that the sanctuary, which built some way down the 
Vésubie slope, since 1388 has been the hands the house 
Savoy and was reserved 1860. 

The early history the sanctuary wrapped obscurity. 
said that chapel was originally constructed, the ruins 
Roman temple, the Benedictines Pedona (Borgo San 
Dalmazzo), lords the Gesso that this was destroyed 
the Saracens, but was later rebuilt and put the charge first (till 
1314) the Templars (who had extensive property St. Martin- 
Vésubie—formerly named St. Martin-Lantosque), then the 
Hospitallers, finally coming into the possession the com- 
mune St. prints* document 
relating boundary dispute between the 
‘commune Martin-Vésubie and its neighbour St. Dalmas 
(in the Val Blore). This dated January and June 
1287. Among the witnesses are apparently one Benedictine 
monk and one while the last named Dominus 
Aquis, Praesbiter Beatae Mariae 
Fenestris praedictae Universitatis’. would thus appear 
that our sanctuary then had separate ‘rector’, probably 
subordinate to, but possibly identical with, the parish priest 
St. However that may be, quite certain 
that 1335 the care the sanctuary was entrusted one 
the senior canons the cathedral church Nice, who bore the 
title thus seeming show some previous con- 
nexion with the Templars. This solemn arrangement, made 
the choir the cathedral church Nice, continued force 
till 1792, when the sanctuary was declared national property 
For our purpose the sanctuary (burnt 1456, and rebuilt 
house for pilgrims coming over the pass from the direction 
Cuneo. 

The name the pass derived from natural window 
the rocky ridge the south-east the sanctuary, and therefore 


Raiberti, historique sur Sanctuaire N.-D. Fenestres (Nice, 
1898), pp. 179, 203, and 217; Reynaudi, pp. 164. tempting connect the 
Vesubiani’, whose name (with those five other tribes) appears 
and the Arch Triumph Susa B.c.), with the Vésubie valley, that our 
pass and its neighbourhood might have been known the Romans. But unluckily 
the Peutinger Table thirteenth copy fourth-century original) states that the 
original name the river Vésubie was Vulpis’ (Desjardins, ii, pp. 100 and 254, 
and Rey, Royaume Grenoble, 1898, pp. 120-1). 

pp. pp. 210, 293-6. pp. 202, 293-5. 

pp. Gioffredo (in Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Scriptores, i), col. 28. 

cols. Raiberti, pp. 195, 199, 206-9. 

Raiberti, pp. 411. 
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properly (in the singular) and not (in 
the Gioffredo his Nicaea writes 


Visitur eius [sc. St. Martin-Vésubie] confinio percelebris antiqua 
Beatae Mariae Fenestris ecclesia, cuius Praeceptor olim inter Canonicos 
Nicaenses numerabatur, nomen sortita montis iugo proximo, cuius 
vertex seu terremotu, seu alio casu, anteriori facie posteriorem 
foraminatus procul inspicientibus Fenestrae formam exhibet. 


The first authentic mention our pass name dates from 
1041, when the Emperor Henry III confirmed the bishop Asti 
Robulando [i.e. Robilante] Alvergnando [i.e. Vernante] 
usque montem Cornium’. Thus both the Finestra and 
the Col Tenda are first mentioned this charter, both being 
cited the limits the territory granted, and therefore 
being well known this remote Our pass mentioned, 
also well-known boundary, series twelfth-century 
papal bulls, containing confirming grants the bishop 
Asti. 1153 Eugenius III writes: Sancti 
Dalmacii Pedona cum castro, curte, valle Iecii usque 
Finally, 1156, the one English pope, Adrian IV, writes 
Sancti Dalmacii Pedona cum ecclesiis valle 
usque thus clear that’ our pass 
(doubtless owing the sanctuary its route) was uni- 
versally known that time that was naturally cited when 
was wished fix the boundaries the territory granted. 
The first distinct notice passage our col dates from 1210, 
when, the request the commune Cuneo and the abbat 
San Dalmazzo, the count Provence crossed the Finestra and 
forced the marquess Saluzzo retire from the town 

vaguer allusion our pass found 1305 
the seneschal Provence gathered the army the county 
Nice together St. Martin-Vésubie, order war against 


Raiberti, pp. 39-40. Quoted Raiberti, 40. 
Ughelli, Sacra (1719 edition), iv. 356. Reynaudi (p. 163) states that the 
pass mentioned 776 already the meeting-point various counties, but have 
not been able verify this reference, that given Raiberti, pp. 
(pp. 222) cites two charters 901 and 902 which the Emperor Louis III grants 
the bishop Asti rights described 1041, but both cases the true text these 
charters does not contain the allusion our pass (for 901 see Ughelli, iv. 341, and 
for both Schiaparelli, italiani Lodovico III Rodolfo II, the Fonti 
per Storia Italia (Rome, 1910), pp. and Assandria, Libro Verde 
della Chiesa Asti, vol. xxvi the Biblioteca della storica subalpina, pp. 178, 
180). 

Raiberti, 44; Libro Verde della Chiesa Asti, 203. 
Raiberti, 44. 


pp. 


See ante, 209, note 58. 
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the marquess Saluzzo; but the troops exacted promise 
that their privileges they were not bound serve outside 
the county Nice. This promise given, they consented 
cross our pass, and returned the same 1311 (some 
say 1309) Robert, Angevin king Naples, with his queen, 
Sanchia, crossed our pass the way from Avignon 
the autumn 1372 part the troops Gregory (com- 
manded his brother, the Comte Beaufort) and the 
Queen-Countess Jeanne Naples and Provence crossed the 
Finestra, order, with the help the count Savoy, rescue 
(successfully) Cuneo from the domination the Visconti 

was only expected, matters become much clearer 
from 1388 onwards. the September that year Amadeus VII 
made journey from Chambéry take possession Barcelon- 
nette and the county Nice, his newly-acquired territories. 


Having passed the town St. Martin-Vésubie went down 


Nice, but returned St. Martin (perhaps because the Tenda 
was then feared reason brigands) and crossed our pass.”° 
the October that year the treasurer the count sent 
messenger, with four horses and two servants, Nice, who, 
order avoid the men the marquess Saluzzo, crossed 
the Mont Cenis, and then from Cuneo (just become Savoyard) 
went the Gesso valley and over our pass and down Nice, 
the treasure they conveyed thus reaching the count quite safely. 
connexion with this convoy that again hear the pass 
the summer 1456 the sanctuary was burnt down. The 
inhabitants St. Martin-Vésubie petitioned the duke Savoy, 
Amadeus IX, for help, and freed the commune from the pay- 
ment taxes for five years, secure the rebuilding, which 
took place his reply, dated May 1457, says 


Quod nuper estate prossima fluxa casu fortuito dolendo domus 
hospitalis Beatae Mariae Fenestris supra collem Fenestris, territorio 


col. 686 Raiberti, 252. 

Reynaudi, 164; Raiberti, 248; Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine 
Club, xxxii, 1913, 200. 

453. 

Gioffredo, Vaccarone, 53; Raiberti, 249; Cais Pierlas, Ville 
Nice, p.44. Great confusion the count’s journey has been caused the fact 
that the Savoye’ Historiae Patriae, Scriptores, col. 379) 
celles montaignes jusques parvint Barsilonne.’ Here our pass misplaced 
before instead after Barcelonnette (Vaccarone, pp. Cais Pierlas, pp. 29, 
330-1, and 540). 

Vaccarone, 53; Cais Pierlas, 43, note 

Raiberti, pp. 203-5 and 411. 
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dicti loci Sancti Martini ubi multi pauperes alie persone utriusque 
sexus temporibus nivium frigorum confluere recepturi solebant, 
ignis incendio proh dolor consumpta est. 


therefore clear that the sanctuary had almost become the 
centre hamlet, and was much-frequented refuge time 
winter. 1464 Amadeus himself crossed our pass, perhaps 
see the new building which had contributed raise. 
1560 and 1564 Duke Emmanuel Philibert also traversed the 
Finestra, 1662, 1667, 1668 (the dates given differ) did 
the Duchess Marie Jeanne Savoy, then The route 
from our pass meets that from the Tenda Roccavione, not 
far above Borgo San Dalmazzo, that possible that the 
two customs’ 1478 and 1618 relate our pass, 
though probably they are connected with the Col 
1516 band Gascon mercenaries (coming from Urbino) 
tried force the passage our col, but were repelled the 
fierce resistance the men St. But about 
1541 was crossed Savoyard troops, marching resist the 
papal troops who were threatening 1562 have 
curious document which the men St. Martin-Vésubie 
declare solemnly that they decline acknowledge any ruler 
save the duke particular the claims the 
marquess Saluzzo (who could only reach the village over 
our pass), the king France, the 1579 the 
pestilence raged Piedmont and made many victims. The 
governor Nice therefore sent troops our pass order 
prevent the spread the plague St. Martin-Vésubie. But 
these stern measures were useless (as they were again 1630), 
and many victims perished St. 

the sixteenth century that our pass first makes its 
appearance upon maps, which even then were very scantily 
supplied with information the Alpine region. Possibly 
the first map name was that Piedmont, Castaldo, 
dated 1556, which has Col Nostra Donna della Fenestra 
1594 Bompard’s map has ‘Col Nostra Done’, while 
1620 (possibly also the 1597 edition) Magini’s map Pied- 
mont reads ‘Col della Nostra Donna Finestre’. 1581 
the text Pingon’s book (p. 111) has while the 
1616 edition D’Avity (p. 449) has montagne Fenestre 
his later work 1637 giving col Nostra Done Fenestre 

Reynaudi, Raiberti, pp. 27, 250-1, 282. See ante, 211. 

Raiberti, 253. Ibid. 431. 

Ibid. pp. 441-2. Ibid. pp. 253-4. 

The pass here wrongly marked the north the Argentiére. quote this 
map from the 1603 edition Abraham Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, but 


believe the earlier date correct. 
See the 1660 edition, iii. 
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Sanson’s maps (1648, 1652, and 1661) read Col Fenestre 
and are followed few later French maps (e.g. those 
Danckerts, 1690, and Fer, 1705). But Gioffredo (1629-92) 
always uses the plural form This also adopted 
the two official maps Borgonio, 1680 and 1772, though that 
Blaeuw, 1682, has both for the ‘monte’ (probably 
meaning the pass and not peak near it) and for the sanctuary. 
Most the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century French maps 
follow Jaillot (1690) adopting this plural Italian 

Towards the end the sixteenth century our pass lost 
its position (originally due, part least, the dangers 
which were encountered the Col Tenda) the most fre- 
quented means communication between the county Nice 
and Cuneo, position which had enjoyed for centuries. This 
loss was mainly due the opening the mule-path (about 
1592) over the Tenda, the effect this new route being aggra- 
vated the prohibition, 1599, the transport salt past 
St. Martin-Vésubie owing outbreak pestilence the 
village—not merely our pass but also that over which led the 
mule-track constructed Pozzo del Paganino, (of which 
hereafter), being much injured these events.* the dukes 
had 1575 (1579) finally become masters the county Tenda, 
the centre commercial gravity naturally shifted from St. Mar- 
tin-Vésubie Tenda and Limone. 

the winter 1614 1620 have chronicle the flight 
across our col rich and powerful local ruler, Annibale 
Grimaldi, lord Beuil. had formerly been governor the 
county Nice, but had been guilty embezzlement. was 
therefore sent for Turin, where refused all offers exchange 
his small independent lordship for other lands. then feigned 
illness and obtained leave make ‘cure’ the baths 
Vinadio. But left his carriage near Demonte, and fled across 
our pass his own domains. During his absence the king 
France had received him his vassal. The duke Savoy 
therefore declared him rebel, and, abandoned last his 
own followers, Annibale paid the penalty his treason with his 
head. His predecessors had done much 1388 bring about 
the submission the county Nice the house 
Cols. 28, 39, 46, and 71. 


That Robilant, 1786, has des Fenétres’, his text written 
French. 1799 Bacler d’Albe has Finestra’ and 1820 Jomini Fenestre’ (both 
All the official Italian maps the nineteenth century have 
(save the large Sardinian map, which gives now the 
officially recognized form. But Bobba (p. 63) points out that this form wrong, 
and that the singular locally use St. Martin-Vésubie. 

Raiberti, pp. 419, 444. 

Raiberti, pp. 250-1; Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xxxii, 1913, 
200; Cais Pierlas, pp. 16-26. 
VOL. XXXI—NO. 
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1662 the government the county Nice found itself 
obliged station soldiers the sanctuary, because the men 
Mondovi refused pay the salt tax and hindered the transport 
salt from Hyéres the coast into Piedmont. memory 
this, street St. Martin-Vésubie still bears the name the 

Owing its strategical importance our pass was occupied 
troops during the war the Austrian succession, 
the track across being destroyed the Sardinians, while the 
prince Conti crossed the pass the course his explorations 
The Sardinian troops also traversed August, 

The French topographers the eighteenth century often 
mention our pass. 1748 Maulevrier-Colbert writes 


montant assés doucement, puis montée trouve trés rude pendant 
une demy heure. n’y dans cet endroit que Chapelle cabaret, 
qui ordinairement est fermé. propriétaire demeure St. 


1752 the marquis Paulmy adds that the pass praticable 
mentions our passage several times. first reports that 
praticable pour les chevaux bataillon peut parcourir, 
d’un pas réglé, quatre jours temps’ (p. 455). Later 
(p. 458) tells that pour les chevaux; 
faut douze and finally (p. 459) 


Cette route est bonne pour les chevaux faut vingt-et-une heures pour 
mais elle n’est praticable, cause des neiges qui 
col Finestre, qu’au commencement juillet. 


During the wars the French Revolution, our pass 
was successively occupied the rival troops, and several skir- 
mishes were fought it. 1793 the duke Aosta crossed 
with army corps, but finally remained the power 
the 

The completion (1782) the carriage-road over the Col 
Tenda marked the final ruin the Finestra pass com- 
mercial importance, save for purely local purposes. still 
much frequented Piedmontese pilgrims, especially 
August. 1860 the sanctuary and pass were reserved Italy 
and not included the cession the county Nice France. 


Raiberti, 14. Raiberti, pp. 38, 249, 254 Reynaudi, 164. 

Vault, Mémoire (ed. Arvers, Paris, 1892), 641 and ii. 780. 

Description Itinéraire comté Nice (manuscript the collection 
Henry Duhamel, Giéres, who has kindly had copied for me), 
manuscript copy. 

Voyage d’Inspection Frontiére des Alpes 1752, edited Duhamel 
Grenoble, 1902, 229. 
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1861 they were annexed the commune Entraque, the 

Salézes and Boréon glens being united that Valdieri. This 
reserve was graceful concession the hunter-king, Victor 
Emmanuel II, who built himself hunting-box the northern 
slope the 1856 there was discussion whether 
the projected railway line should carried over under this 
pass the Col Tenda, the latter ultimately winning the 


—thus the Finestra played the part the Lukmanier the 
St. Gotthard. 


must now study the involved history minor pass, 
over which mule-track was constructed between 1430 and 1434 
certain Paganino del Pozzo. named the older authorities 
nova’ name now unknown the region west east 
the Finestra, but said really belong the Col della Ciriegia (8,370 ft.), 
easy pass which leads west the Finestra from St. Martin-Vésubie 
the Valletta branch the Gesso valley. But the older authorities 
distinctly identify this pass with the higher Passo Pagari (9,170 ft.), 
the east the Finestra and leading from near St. Martin-Vésubie 
through the Gordolasca glen the Entraque branch the Gesso valley, 
this pass being, however, glacier pass (not difficult) its north slope. 
The last fact might lead conclude that the older authorities simply 
made mistake, being perhaps led into error the fact that little 
way the north-west the Ciriegia there another Passo Pagari 
(8,422 ft.), which simple variant’ the Ciriegia, and may possibly 
owe its name the builder The natural solution would 
that the mule-path was really constructed either over the more westerly 
Pagari pass over the Ciriegia. But very odd that the eighteenth 
century the more easterly and glaciated Pagari certainly referred 
the military topographers. The exact point whether the older writers 
wrongly inserted the name the Gordolasca glen, certainly leading 
the glacier Passo Pagari, whether they simply made mistake. 
The routes over the three passes named all start from near St. Martin- 
Vésubie and reunite the town Valdieri, some way above Borgo 
San Dalmazzo and After all not very important for our 
present purpose whether this curious track was made over the Ciriegia 
the more easterly Pagari, though the conflict evidence amusing 
and perplexing. Suffice say that either pass practically but 
means turning the Finestra, which itself the historical 
pass the Col Tenda. 


Raiberti, pp. 251, 287-8. 

See pamphlet Cerroti, Confronto tra linea pel Colle Tenda alla valle 
della Roia linea pel Colle Finestra alla valle Vesubia (Cuneo, 1856) men- 
tioned Manno, Bibliografia storica degli Stati della Monarchia Savoia, vol. 
(Turin, 1893), 121. 

See the whole question article the Rivista Mensile the Italian 
Alpine Club, xxxii, 1913, pp. 132-3, and the reply Mader, pp. 200-1 
also the same periodical for 1898, xvii, 434; Cais Pierlas, 270; Bobba, 
57; Raiberti, pp. and interesting article Cessole Nice 
historique (unpaged note the head the number for March 1912). 
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first hear the Arnova’ about 1430, when are told that 
certain Paganino del Pozzo (of Alessandria), who farmed the salt tax 
Nice, constructed divers Alpine mule-paths, among others over the 
added that opening this new path Paganino was 
exempt from his obligation keeping the track over the Col 
Tenda. The exact point which this path crossed the Alps not 
stated, but course the Ciriegia much easier pass than the eastern 
Pagari, though the other hand the latter said preserve the name 
the road-opener. proverb current St. Martin-Vésubie points 
the expectation that when Paganino ceased keep this path would 
soon fall into ruins. 
Tant que Pagari paghara 

pas passara 

Quant Pagari paghara plus 

pas passara plus. 


not hear our pass again till the earlier work Pierre d’Avity 
(first published 1612), which names the Arnouve’ the principal pass 
across the Alps between the Finestra and the Argentiére, thus seeming 
favour the Ciriegia rather than the 

little later, however, Gioffredo (1629-92) speaks more detail. 
col. reproduces the indication given d’Avity that the 
nova’ lies between the Finestra and the both 
writers got this bit information from some common source. But 
cols. 28-9 gives many more details, alludes the possibility making 
track across which winter would shorter and less dangerous than 
the Finestra, and distinctly states that the way thither lay through the 
Gordolasca glen (which east the Finestra route), the mouth 
which the village Still later quite clear that 
the route went through the Gordolasca glen, and mentions proposal 
construct path made certain men Charles Emmanuel 
(1580-1630, for Martini was bishop Aosta should 


1616 Paris edition, 449. The pass not mentioned d’Avity’s later book, 
1660 edition, iii. 

Arnova s’innalza verso settentrione tra luoghi Martino suddetto, 
Valdieri, manca chi creda potersi per questo monte con qualche spesa via 
modo agevolare, che anco ne’ tempi d’inverno possa riuscire breve, men disas- 
trosa non solo quella Finestre ricordata, ancora dell’ ordinaria, che par 
colle Tenda conduce Piemonte, rigettando strade de’ monti Colombo, 
della Neve, posti sinistra tra luoghi Entracque Belvedere, quantunque, 
come appare, altre volte praticate quelli, che quindi facevano viaggio verso 
Gordolasca per discendere nella valle Lantosca.’ 

Col. 70. After having mentioned the paths across the Finestra and the Tenda, 
and that along the sea-coast, Gioffredo continues thus: Oltre queste trovo essersi 
altre volte praticate strade dette Paganino, preso nome Paganino del Pozzo, 
gabelliere generale de’ sali circa 1430, che construsse. queste una cognomi- 
nata del Malopera, perché disegnata Giorgio, signor Mas, Nizza conduceva 
Lantosca, Martino, Entraque. L’altra Nizza—a Sospello, Saorgio, 
alla Briga, Tenda, Limone.’ The last-named pass clearly the Tenda, while 
the former cannot the Ciriegia (the route from which does not lead the Entraque 
glen), nor the Finestra (already mentioned), that must refer our Arnova’, 
which goes speak: tampoco quella (strada) che Ludovico Martini, 
Vescovo Aosta, l’ingegnere Prospero Raibaudo, proposero duca Carlo Emanuele 
lui figlio per Gordolasca 


‘ 
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noted here that several modern writers state quite precisely that the 
name belongs the Col della Ciriegia—so the text 
Alpi che cingono (1845, 494, but not 762), and 
Cessole, and Bobba agree with Mader. 

few words may added the authentic history the two 
chief passes have named—the easterly Passo Pagari and the Col 
Ciriegia. 

the eighteenth century the crops under new name. 
Paulmy’s map (1752) calls ‘Col Clapier’. 1777 Montannel’ 
(pp. and 244) places the Col [or du] Clapier’ between the Tenda and 
the Finestra. 32, after having described the Finestra length, 
tells quite clearly that the Col [or du] leads from the 
head the Gordolasca glen 


second lieu, nous pouvons porter ledit corps vallée Lantosque sur 
Vaudier [i. Valdieri] sur Démont sur Coni, faisant prendre 
route par vallon Gourdoulasque, par col Clapier, faisant descendre 
dans vallon d’Entraigues [i.e. Entraque], nous pousserions ensuite sur 
village nom sur Vaudier etc.: mais, dans cas, susdit corps saurait 
faire suivre par ses équipages, par cavalerie, attendu que col 
Clapier est trés rude trés difficile pour marche des chevaux. 


sums the information his disposal 458 


Pour aller Lantosque Coni peut servir deux différentes routes. 
Gourdoulasque, par col Clapier, par Entraigues, par Vaudier par Dones. 
Elle n’est bonne que pour les gens pied. 


Yet another mention this pass made 1835 Colonel Huart, who 
describes very briefly but quite Possibly our pass really 
meant the Monti dei Colombo della Neve’, mentioned Giof- 
fredo (see above). The name Col Pagar’ appears the maps Bacler 
(1799) and Jomini (1820—that Raymond, 1820, only marks 
track over it). 1845 the official Sardinian work entitled Alpi 
che cingono (Turin, 494) names the Passo Pagari dei Gelas 
Belvedere’. Finally, the name Passo del Pagari’ appears full 
the large scale Sardinian map, this sheet (no. 81, Tenda) 
having been surveyed 1856, though not published till 1862, and 
Passo del Pagarin’ the 1882 50,000 Italian map. 

The possibly meant the Monte Cireggia’ 
named ‘Col Cerise’ the maps Bacler d’Albe (1799) and 
Jomini (1820), but ‘Col Martin’ that Raymond (1820). the text 


Ubi supra, 200, quoting Mémoire local militaire sur les Alpes Maritimes’, 
written General Garnier towards the end the eighteenth century. 

See his detailed article the 23rd Bulletin the Maritime Alps Section 
the French Alpine Club, Nice, 1903, pp. 89, says that Garnier wrongly gives 
the name Col d’Arnova the plateau, near the lake, hours the Vésubie 
side the Ciriegia. pp. 57, 68. 

Passages chaine principale des Alpes (manuscript the collection 
Duhamel, who has kindly had copied for me): No. 90. Col Clapier. 
D’Entraigues sur Roccabigliero par St. Gea’ (i.e. the chapel San Giacomo, 
the junction the two branches the Gesso d’Entraque). 

Col. 31. 
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Alpi che cingono (1845) given the double name Passo 
Arnova della Ceresa’ 494, the latter name only appearing 
762. The large Sardinian map prefers the form ‘Cerieia’, which the 
1882 Italian map expands into the chief means com- 
munication between St. Martin-Vésubie and the Baths Valdieri, these 
baths being much frequented since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.™ 
The Ciriegia now traversed easy mule-path, but the Pagari 
(though 1913 the Italian Alpine Club built shelter-hut its crest) 
distinctly glacier pass, particularly the north Entraque slope. 

About midway between the Col Finestra and the Col della Ciriegia 
lies the Col delle Rovine (8,944 ft.), which may considered 
‘variant’ either the passes above named—its track joins that 
the Finestra the junction the Rovine and Finestra arms the 
Entraque branch the Gesso, while detaches itself from that the 
Ciriegia some way above St. Martin-Vésubie. now well known 
climbers, leads straight from the last-named village the Genova 
Club hut the Italian Alpine Club, situated the east foot the Punta 
Argentera (10,794 ft.), the monarch the Maritime Alps. 
wild mountain pass, fit only for pedestrians, that cannot aston- 
ished hear that first indicated the map Bacler (1799). 
there wrongly named ‘Col Pierre receiving its present 
name only later. history known for the attempt made across 
August 1795 the Sardinian troops surprise and seize the 
village St. Martin-Vésubie but this attempt failed, and the Sardinians 
had retreat across the col September Entraque, whence 
they had started three days previously. said that they numbered 
1,200 when they left Entraque, but only 300 when they had recross 
the 

few words must said about some cross-passes all situated the 
south slope our region. pointed out the beginning this section 
that the Tinée valley between Isola and St. Sauveur very deep cut 
and was nearly inaccessible till carriage-road was made through 
recent days, travellers had formerly take high-level route from 
St. Martin-Vésubie the two easy passes the Colle Mercera 
(7,664 ft.) and the Col Saléses (6,628 ft.), the former leading into 
and the latter from the Molliéres glen, affluent the Tinée. Now- 
adays practically the entire route over both passes Italian territory, 
the heads the Vésubie, Molliéres, and Ciastiglione glens were reserved 
the time the cession 1860, that this high-level route now 
little real importance since the carriage-road through the main Tinée 
valley has been constructed. pretty certain that 1388 Amadeus VII, 
duke Savoy, and his retinue took this route from Isola St. Martin- 


Reynaudi, pp. present writer crossed both the Ciriegia and the 
Pagari August 1879 (August and respectively). 

See Branquin, ubi supra, pp. and also the shorter notes Mader 
the Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xx, 1901, pp. 175-6, and xxxii, 1913, 
199, note Also Raiberti, pp. 256-9. 


Vaccarone, 52. Cais Pierlas, 33, makes the duke pass St. Sauveur 
and the Val Blore. 
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Vésubie, while 1420 his son, Amadeus VIII, made the journey the 
reverse 

These two semi-royal passages show that this high-level route was 
then well known. even said that 1431-8 Paganino del Pozzo 
constructed mule-path across these two passes from St. Martin-Vésubie 
Tracks over the double pass are shown the maps Bor- 
gonio (1680 and 1772), (1707) and Dheulland (1748), while 
Bourcet’s map (1754) gives the name ‘Col Mercure’ and that 
Bacler d’Albe (1799) ‘Col Molliéres’. Both passes were often in- 
cluded under one name even descriptions. 1775 the marquis 
Pezay, who writes the Col Mercure allant again 
1777, when Montannel’ writes ‘On Moliéres Saint- 
Martin-de-Lantosque heures. chemin passe par col 
Mercier est fort mauvais pour les 

(1752) the Col Saleze’. Later two names are given for this double 
pass: Bourcet’s map (1754) has ‘Col Mouliere Saleze’, and 
1821 the text Foderé, Col Molieres (col Salaise)’. the 
Colle Mercera lies near the southern foot the Testa Malinvern, and 
thus connects the Molliéres and the Ciastiglione glens, unites the 
parallel’ passes this section with the (see below) with the Col 
route. 


Another cross-route must mentioned, which has con- 
siderable military importance connecting the routes the 
Col Tenda and the Finestra. This the Col Raus 
(6,559 ft.), which traverses the main watershed the Alps, while 
since 1860 its route lies entirely French territory, running 
from Saorge the Roja valley Roquebilliére, the lower end 
the Gordolasca glen, and few miles below St. Martin-Vésubie. 
Its historical and strategical importance shown the fact 
that 1744 and 1747 was occupied the Sardinian 
well 1793. little way the south the pass the 
strongly fortified post the Aution (6,824 ft., where June 
1793 the French were repulsed with loss quarter their 
number), which itself good way north (but always the 
same main watershed) the Col Braus (3,278 ft.), the last 
link the route from the Col Tenda Nice. Our pass 
frequently alluded 1748 Maulevrier-Colbert (who says 
that its neighbourhood was even then and named 
Borgonio-Stagnoni’s great map 1772. Montannel’, 

Vaccarone, 61. 

Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xvii (1898), 434. 

Duhamel’s edition, Grenoble, 1894, 93. From the head the Ciastiglione 
glen there are passes over the sanctuary Santa Anna 


Foderé, Voyage aux Alpes Maritimes (Paris), pp. 77, 80. 

Vault, Mémoire (ed. 1892), ii. 137, 171, and 783. 
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too, 1777, fully recognizes its strategical importance, but 
course that day the pass was still Savoyard territory. 


peut regarder l’aréte cette partie chaine between the 
Roja and Bevera valleys] comme amas rochers environnés 
précipices affreux les neiges séjournent neuf mois l’année. 
trouve dans tout cet espace que col Raous chemin qui passe 
plateau Pietre-Cave. peut retrancher garder col Raous 
avec fort peu monde. peut aussi garder des deux cotés plateau 
Pietre-Cave. occupe position d’entre Roya 
Nervia, soin d’avoir des postes col Raous plateau 


Pietre-Cave, cela dans couvrir communication avec 
col Tende. 


heures demie. chemin passe par col Raoux; 
est bon pour les chevaux.’ the next page are told: 
Bouléne [i.e. Bolléne, little below Roquebilliére 
and St. Martin-Vésubie] col Raoux trois heures bon 
pour les chevaux.’ 

Thus the Raus one those passes which must occupied 
the defending force, prevent this link between the two 
great routes the Tenda and the Finestra falling into the hands 
anenemy. Hence its military and therefore historical impor- 
tance. For this reason its neighbourhood has been strongly 
fortified the French, who have held since 1860, and must 
all the more guarded only little way its north runs the 
actual Franco-Italian frontier. 


noted above, selected the Testa Malinvern (9,643 ft.), 
rising the main watershed the Alps, the starting-point 
our division between the parallel’ (or variant’) and the 
‘link’ passes the Col Tenda region. the north-east 
that peak short lateral ridge separates the Gesso glen from 
the main Stura valley, while the south the same summit 
another lateral ridge forms the division between the Ciastiglione 
glen the north, and the Molliéres glen the south. The 
Ciastiglione glen runs from Isola, the main Tinée valley, 
the Colle Mercera (leading over Molliéres), and the 
Bassa Druos ft.), which the baths and town Val- 
dieri can reached directly from the main Tinée valley, without 
making the round St. Martin-Vésubie. This glen, then, forms 
our topographical frontier. was also long administrative 
frontier, for the vicariate Barcelonnette included not merely 
the Ubaye valley, but also the Tinée valley down Isola, 


4 
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well the Var valley above Guillaumes and the Verdon valley 
above Colmars. This administrative frontier clearly marked 
Jaillot’s map about 1690, and dates from Naturally 
this and the other were simply divisions the 
county Nice, which thus stretched across the mountain ridges 
order include the valley the Ubaye Barcelonnette. 
Thus the head the upper Tinée valley was more intimately 
connected with Barcelonnette than with Nice, and, true 
that the Barcelonnette included also the upper 
Stura valley, would comprehend the whole the region 
are about study. 

have defined ‘links’ meaning the passes the routes 
which touch those the main great historical pass some 
spot spots between the starting-point and the end-point 
that main route. course these ‘link’ passes may connect 
with both slopes the main pass. This the case those 
leading from the upper Tinée valley, whence one can reach 
either the Stura valley the Ubaye valley. 


Let first consider the main watershed the Alps, stretching from 
the Testa Malinvern (9,643 ft.) the Rocher des Trois Evéques (9,390 
ft.), and thus forming the south boundary the Stura Demonte valley, 
the principal town the middle reach which Vinadio. Rather above 
this town, but still some way below the dreaded gorge the Barricades 
the main Stura valley joined two lateral glens, that the east 
boasting the sanctuary Santa Anna, while that the west shelters 
the baths Vinadio. There are thus special reasons why the passes from 
the upper Tinée valley towards Vinadio should known and frequented, 
whether because the well-known piety the inhabitants the village 
St. Etienne Tinée, because the healing waters the baths, 
for strategical considerations. 


Now, topographical curiosity, all the passes leading from the 
Tinée valley the sanctuary Santa Anna start from the Ciastiglione 
The lowest and most convenient these passes the Colle 
Anna (7,605 ft., Isola being height 2,894 ft., and the sanc- 
tuary about 6,595 ft.). This pass mentioned under the name the 
Sant’ Anna’ (1629-92) who tells us® that, 


Feraud, Histoire Géographie des Basses-Alpes (Digne, 1890), 211, 
says that Barcelonnette was made part the county Nice 1559, after had 
been restored Savoy the treaty Cateau-Cambrésis France, which had 
held from 1536 1559. But Gioffredo dates the foundation the vicariate 
Barcelonnette 1325 (col. 732). See also the Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine 
Club, xvii (1898), 432. 

This glen thus boasts passes leading the Molliéres glen, the Gesso glen, 
and the baths and sanctuary Vinadio glens. Save its very lowest bit, just 
above Isola, this glen also now wholly Italian, though the wrong’ side the 
watershed. The present writer was able notice these points when passing through 
August 1879, his way from Isola the baths Valdieri the Bassa 


Druos, great royal hunting-path first leading him erroneously the Colle Mercera. 
Col. 28. 
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annexed the ancient chapel, there was small residence for single 
hermit, who, when fresh snow rendered impossible find the track, was 
accustomed ring the bell the chapel order guide wandering 
pilgrims. track over the pass marked Borgonio’s map (1680) 
and those Jaillot and Danckerts (both about 1690). was 
also great military importance, especially since easy passes lead 
the upper Tinée valley well from Barcelonnette from the upper 
valleys the Var and the Verdon. Hence 1744 was crossed (like 
its neighbours Barbacane and Fer) Franco-Spanish troops, exe- 
cuting the famous enveloping march which the Sardinian troops were 
forced retire from the famous Barricades’ the Stura valley, above 
Vinadio, and retreat towards 1748 Maulevrier-Colbert tells 
that was crossed 1744 the general the Franco-Spanish 
troops, the marquis Castellar, coming from Péone the Col Crous 
and meaning turn the gives the earliest known 
description our pass 


col Ste. Anne monte pendant une heure trouve 
aucune habitation sur sommet, descend Chapelle Ste-Anne, 
auprés laquelle beaucoup maisons. Les bétes charge passent par 
chemin Chapelle Ste-Anne continue sur méme pente descendre 
pour aller aux Barricades faut passer Sambuc. 


Our pass also mentioned 1752 the marquis Paulmy and 
1775 the marquis Pezay,” the latter insisting its utility 
turning the Barricades’ above Vinadio the Argentiére route. 
1777 ‘de Montannel’ states that Franco-Spanish troops were actually 
sent this pass 1744 order turn the Barricades thus forcing 
the king Sardinia abandon the upper Stura Later 
describes the pass more detail (p. 459) 


peut encore aller Guillaume [in the Var valley] Démont [in the Stura 
valley] passant par Péones, col Croux, Saint-Etienne, Douvence [between 
St. Etienne and Isola], col Sainte-Anne, les bains Vinay mistake for 
the Sanctuary], les Planches Aison. Cette route n’est mauvaise pour les chevaux 
qu’au col Sainte-Anne faut dix-sept heures pour parcourir, les neiges 
tiennent fermée col Sainte-Anne jusqu’a mi-juillet.’ 


d’Isola aux Planches-de-Vinay sept heures. chemin passe par 
col Sainte-Anne est trés rude trés difficile pour les chevaux. 


For those desiring from the Tinée valley the baths Vinadio 
the easiest (and therefore historically the most important) pass the 
Passo Collalunga (8,531 ft.; little its north-west variant’, 
the Col Barbacane, 8,501 ft.). also topographically important, 
for here the political frontier (which had quitted the main watershed 


Marquis Saint-Simon, Histoire Guerre des Alpes, Campagne 1744 
(Amsterdam, 1760), pp. 62-3, 69; Vault, Mémoire (ed. 1892), 190; 
Perreau, ii. 162. 1747 our pass was occupied the Sardinians, who thus 
recognized the mistake they had made 1744 (E. Vault, 641, ii. 780). 

228. pp. and 91. pp. and 33. 
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the Alps the Cima del Diavolo, 8,816 ft., rather north the Col 
Raus) rejoins the main watershed, which thenceforward follows for 
great distance. even said that between 1431 and 1438 Paganino 
del Pozzo constructed mule-path across this track over 
certainly marked several the older maps, such those Sanson 
(1665), Borgonio (1680—the 1772 edition gives the name ‘Col della 
Lunga’), and Jaillot (about 1690). 1777 ‘de Montannel’ speaks 
several times our pass, generally coupling with its more westerly 
neighbour, the Col Barbacane (8,501 ft.), and the Col Sainte- 
Anne, having been occupied crossed the Franco-Spanish troops 
also gives (p. 469) the following itinerary across 


chemin passe par col Colelongue; est trés rude trés difficile pour les 


chevaux. 
But here Saint-Salvador’ must slip for Saint-Etienne’, St. 
but just above the town Vinadio. 

Let hear the opinion ‘de the non-occupation 
the three passes Sainte-Anne, Barbacane, and Collalunga the 
Sardinians 1744 (p. 


n’ai jamais comprendre comment prince [the king Sardinia] avait 
négliger d’élever quelques bouts retranchements sur les avenues desdits cols 
pas que nous occupions comté Nice que, nous pourrions 
déverser par ces mémes cols dans vallée conséquemment tourner 
les Barricades qui étaient principale position. 


will noticed that all these Vinadio’ passes reach the Stura 
valley some way below that gorge the Barricades’. But 
those crossing the main chain more the north-west attain the same 
valley above this obstacle, that 1744 these passes too were crossed 
order drive out the king Sardinia’s troops—it must recollected 
that 1713 both slopes the Col became French. 

Beyond the Passo Collalunga the main watershed rises considerably 
order form the mass the Mont Tinibras (9,948 ft.), the highest 
summit the Maritime Alps rising the crest that chain, next after 
the Mont Clapier (9,994 ft.), far the south-east. This snowy group 
was naturally practical utility from the military point view. 
But its north-west are first the Col Fer (8,366 ft.) and then, the 
very foot the Rocher des Trois Evéques, the Col Pourriac (8,222 
The routes both (the latter now traversed mule-track) 
start from the very head the Tinée valley, and debouch short 
glens into the Stura valley, the former Preinardo, just above the 


Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xvii (1898), 434. 

pp. 28, 33. 

This reputation really deception, the writer found when traversing the 
defile June 1883. The gorge was forced 1515 the troops Francis 
but was turned path above June 1744. 

shall see presently that the Pourriac close the passes leading from the 
Tinée valley Barcelonnette, while from there difficulty attaining the 
Col itself, the passes between and the Rocher des Trois Evéques. 
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Barricades’, and the latter Argentera, the highest village the 
Stura valley. 

The Col Fer named both the maps Bourcet (1754) and 
Borgonio (1772). often mentioned the French military topo- 
graphers writing after the campaign 1744. 1748 Maulevrier-Colbert 
says chemin [on the Stura side] est trés mauvais, mais 
moins que meilleur des deux qui viennent Vins [i.e. Vens, 
the Tinée side] col Fer.’ 1760 Saint-Simon 
col Fer auquel n’a donné nom que par difficulté dont est.’ 
1775 Pezay simply mentions our pass But 1777 ‘de Mon- 
tannel’, usual, besides mentioning several times, more detailed 
(p. 470) 

peut aussi aller Pistola Brézés [i.e. Bersezio, above the Barricades] par 
Ferriére passant par Fer, mais pied seulement faut cinq heures 


demie. méme col Fer peut descendre sur Pont Bernard [below the 
deux heures, mais pied seulement. 


Thus our pass was specially important from one could reach the 
Stura valley will either above below was perhaps 
for this reason also that the Col Pourriac (8,222 ft.) was crossed 1747 
the French and appears Bourcet’s (1754) and Bor- 
gonio’s (1772) maps. Possibly named 1752 the marquis Paulmy 
under the name and certainly 1775 the marquis 
Pezay under that perhaps bears Montannel’s text 
the name ‘Col Salcemoréne’ from the name the little plain 
Salza Moreno, the very head the Tinée valley. Bourcet’s text 
(published only 1801, but dating much earlier) alludes under the 
name Dauriac 1800 Brossier emphasizes the military impor- 
tance the pass 


col est situé sur l’ancienne ligne qui séparait province Coni comté 
Nice (aujourd’hui limite entre Piémont Département des Alpes-Maritimes). 
communique Pratz (Département des Alpes-Maritimes) 
descendant vallon Pourriac, Brézés. Practicable pied seulement, 
parait que plus grande utilité serait d’établir une correspondance assurée entre 
les troupes francaises qui auraient franchi col celles qu’on tien- 
drait dans Département des Alpes-Maritimes, d’agir sur 
existe encore col Pourriac baracon corps garde construit par les 
Piémontais. 


must 1835 order find detailed notice our pass, which 
Colonel Huart then describes follows: Colde Pourriac. Méne 
Pratz, faut heures. col est terres Sardes. 
Praticable aux Pratz’ Pra’, small hamlet between 
Vens and Salza Moreno, and the meeting-point many mountain routes 
leading the Ubaye the Stura valleys. 

the Col Pourriac lies close the south-east foot the Rocher 


63. But the 1748 writer prefers, rightly, derive its name from the iron 
found it. pp. and 93. 

Vault, Mémoire, ii. 673. 82. pp. 49, 88, and 93. 

pp. 78, 171, and 326. pp. manuscript copy. 
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des Trois Evéques, reach, with this pass and this peak, the most 
northerly point the Col Tenda region, well the portion 
the main watershed the Alps therein comprised. must now turn 
our attention the great ridge running south-west from the Rocher 
and separating the valley the Ubaye Barcelonnette from the Three 
Seaward Valleys the Tinée, the Var, and the Verdon. This lateral 
ridge was completely Provengal till 1388, when both slopes became 
Savoyard. 1713 its north slope became French, did its south slope 
1860. But being lateral ridge was naturally never important 
historically the main watershed, and hence its recorded history much 
briefer, though this case have the advantage the great French 
topographical writers, who for the most part wrote after Barcelonnette 
had become French. 

Let first consider the Tinée valley, the most easterly the 
Three Seaward Valleys, and, the closest the main watershed 
and political frontier, the most important practically 
its extreme head splits into number little glens, which 
lead the north and the west different points the Ubaye valley 
(not speak the easy passes giving access the head the Var 
valley the west). All the ridges the upper end these little glens 
are easily passable, that not always easy distinguish which 
passes exactly are meant our authorities. will therefore clearer 
divide them into three groups leading respectively spot high 
(some six miles lower) Barcelonnette itself, each group speaking 
only the main pass. 

The first pass that just south-west the Rocher des Trois Evéques, 
and leads down the Argentiére way above the first hamlet 
the Ubaye side. Its itinerary the Ubaye side runs parallel with 
the main watershed political frontier, while the Tinée side 
easily combined with the Col that this fashion 
easy turn the Argentiére itself. This pass (8,763 ft.) usually known 
the Pas Mule the Col Lauzanier. track across it, with 
the double name ‘Col Lauzanier Mule’, marked 
Bourcet’s map 1754, but that Borgonio (1772) has track only, 
attributing the name Col Mula’ the next pass the west, 
though 1787 Capitaine’s map Dauphiné has the name ‘Col 
Lauzanier’. 1721 Blottiére speaks under the odd name 
Jausiers’, assuring that can passed horseback, and 
that joins the Argentiére route near the top that pass, where there 
plain and also many Paulmy, 1752, mentions under 
the name ‘Col But 1775 Pezay (p. 49) gives also 
the name ‘Col Mule’, adding that joins the Argentiére route 
Maison Méane, the highest hamlet, while 1777 ‘de 


vallée Saint-Etienne, qui, remontant nord, passe col Pourriac, vallon 

pp. 115 and 119. pp. 77-8. 48. 
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double name appearing also Brossier and Huart 
Huart, however, quite sure that accessible foot only (though 
none these writers give any detailed description the route over 
this pass). This seems the case to-day, as‘ Joanne’ gives rather 
alarming account its The French and Italian government 
maps name Pas Cavale’. Since 1860 is, course, entirely 
within French territory, are all the other passes which now 
proceed speak. 

The next important pass the west that officially known (French 
and Sardinian government maps) the ‘Col Vermillon’ (8,242 ft.) 
and also the Col Pelouse’, though its popular name the Col 
des Granges Communes, from the glen the Ubaye slope. almost 
the lowest all the passes the great ridge are studying, that, 
though leads the Ubaye valley Jausiers, and not direct Barcelon- 
nette (six miles lower down), now, and probably always has been, the 
chief means communication between the Tinée and the Ubaye valleys. 
Paulmy’s (1752), Borgonio’s (1772) and Capitaine’s (1787) maps all give 
the name (like the French government map), but Bourcet’s 
(1754) prefers that ‘Granges Communes’. pretty certain that 
1388 Duke Amadeus VII Savoy and 1420 his son, Amadeus VIII, 
crossed this pass their way from Nice, though possible that 
their pass was the slightly lower Col Moutiére, some way the 
good mule-path now crosses well the telegraph 
1752 Paulmy uses the name ‘Col Vermillon’, but Pezay employs 
that Communes’. 1777 ‘de rather confused. 
distinguishes the Col Vermillon from the Col Cavalette, 
but 483 writes that the Col Cavalette leads Jausiers and 
that scarcely passable horses. Yet 455 reckons the 
Cavalette the main route from Nice Jausiers, though adding 
that trés rude trés difficile pour les chevaux, sorte qu’une 
troupe qui voudrait faire usage serait obligée réparer d’avance 
col Cavalette’. Possibly really thinking the Col Moutiére 
(of which anon), but this leads direct Barcelonnette and does not 
touch Jausiers. 1800 Brossier uses the name Communes’. 
But Bourcet’s text (published 1801, but dating about 1750) prefers 
the name ,though stating that praticable pour les 
1835 Huart gives the names ‘Cols Laus des 
Granges Communes’ and that, like its neighbours, ‘assez 
difficile pour les mulets’, though with slight amount labour one can 
take horses 

Now come the third principal pass leading from the Tinée valley 
that the Ubaye, officially known the Col Moutiére (8,025 ft.), 


43. Nos. and 193. 
Dauphiné (1910), pp. 576-7. 
Vaccarone, pp. and 61. Joanne, 579. 


pp. and 81, though the former reference seems distinguish the 
Col Pelouse from our pass, perhaps meaning the Pelousette, between our pass 
and the Lauzanier. 49. 


43. pp. 77-8, 170, and 326, No. 196. 
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but also the ‘Col Planton’ (so the old Sardinian map) and the 
Cavalete’. has the advantage leading straight down 
Barcelonnette, and also being the lowest pass the great ridge 
are studying. The older maps (Borgonio, 1680 and 1772, Jaillot, about 
1690 and Dheulland, 1748) all clearly give the name Cavalette’ 
(with diversities spelling), and this fact alone shows that was well 
known early the seventeenth century. Possibly was crossed 
the dukes Savoy 1388 and 1420. Our texts this pass are 
remarkably scanty, probably because the Col des Granges Communes was 
the favourite pass. But 1754 Bourcet’s map, 1775 and 
1800 Brossier’s texts give the name ‘Col Now- 
adays good mule-path crosses this pass. all probability the older 
writers did not clearly distinguish between the passes leading Jausiers 
and those giving access direct Barcelonnette. the exact pass 
traversed 1388, 1420, the natives great importance. 
The fact remains that early 1388 semi-royal person did from 
the valley the Ubaye that the Tinée, and did then many 
smaller personages must have done so. Nowadays St. Etienne 
Tinée the chief village near the head the Tinée valley. said 
named old documents early the eighth century, and was 
formerly flourishing manufacturing centre (cloth), well prosperous 
reason the great transit trade (salt, &c.), between Nice and Bar- 
celonnette. But after Barcelonnette became French, 1713, smuggling 
across frontier replaced legitimate trade, and St. Etienne sank more 


Let now turn our eyes the west order study the 
central valley our Three Seaward Valleys—that the Var, 
which ends the sea rather south-west Nice. Thus offers 
the most direct route from Nice Barcelonnette, for the Tinée 
valley involves détour the east, while the west the Verdon 
valley suddenly turns due west, joining the Durance near 
Sainte-Tulle, and only reaches the sea. Here have only 
consider the upper reach the Var, when still mountain 
stream, and above the small town Thence 
branches off the east the route past Péone and over the Col 
Crous (7,238 ft., now traversed mule-path) the St. 
upper bit the Tinée valley—this route was taken 
1744 the Franco-Spanish troops, noted 
Rather higher the valley the Var the village St. Martin 
d’Entraunes, whence the west the low and easy pass (now 


pp. and 93. 43. Joanne, Dauphiné, 585. 

See Cessole’s notes the Bulletin the Maritime Alps Section 
the French Alpine Club (Nice, 1894), pp. 40-1. 

The fortress and town Guillaumes had been left Provence the treaty 
Utrecht (1713), but that 1760 was detached from Provence and incorporated 
with the county Nice, i.e. with Sardinia, being stipulated that the fortress 
should dismantled (Perreau, ii. 
Maulevrier-Colbert, 60; ‘de Montannel’, pp. 459, 474. 
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traversed carriage-road) the Col des Champs (7,189 ft.) 
leads over the fortified town Colmars the Verdon valley. 
steeper ascent leads the uppermost bit the Var valley, 
whence the easy Col Jallorgues (8,298 ft.) gives access east 
St. Etienne Tinée, while the west the Col Petite 
Cayolle (8,672 ft.) leads Allos the head the Verdon valley. 
the extreme head the Var valley the broad level opening 
the Col Cayolle (7,717 ft.), which Barcelonnette 
reached direct. carriage-road has long run far the Var 
valley and has recently been continued right over the pass just 
named Barcelonnette. Hence the upper valley the Var 
forms the direct route between Nice and Barcelonnette, while 
easy passes connect with the Tinée valley the east, and 
with that the Verdon the west. Thus possesses great 
political, military, and commercial importance. 

The pass its head attracted the attention many the 
old writers who tell much about this region, especially 
as, from the head-waters the Var, really the one means 
communication between Nice and Barcelonnette (the parallel, 
but much higher and more easterly, Col Sanguiniére, 8,521 ft., 
not serious rival). Pietro Gioffredo (1629-92) mentions 
under the name ‘la and that name, with various 
spellings, has always clung it. track marked over our 
pass the maps Borgonio (1680 and 1772), Jaillot and 
Danckerts (both about 1690), and Dheulland (1748). Paulmy’s 
map (1752) gives the name which Bourcet’s (1754) 
turns into and Capitaine’s (1787) into ‘Cayole’. 
1709 the Duke Berwick writes ligne droite passoit 
Caillolle [sic], dans vallée d’Entraume [sic], Var prend 
source.’ his text Paulmy (1752) simply mentions twice 
under the name though 1775 Pezay says rather 
mentioned the Petite-Caillote 43), the latter form appear- 
ing also pp. and 60. But 455 adopts the form 
telling that cette route est bonne pour les chevaux 
bataillon peut parcourir cing bonnes marches’. 
471 learn that the Col Grande-Caillole est fort bon 
pour les The same name used 478, where 
said take hours this pass from Entrevaux 
Barcelonnette ‘elle est bonne pour les chevaux, mais im- 
praticable, cause des neiges col Caillole, huit neuf 


Col. 30. 105 Mémoires, Paris, 1780, ii. 67. 
pp. 78, 227. 107 
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mois l’année’. 1800 Brossier uses the form Caiolle 
but merely mentions the pass. But Bourcet’s text (published 
1801, but dating about 1750) always uses that 
Finally, 1835, Colonel Huart more detailed 

Col Caillolle (bon pour chevaux) vallée Barcelonnette 
Entraunes par Fours, Péones les sources Var. heures 
Barcellonnette Entraunes. principale communication 
camp avec Var, quand est maitre des sources 
cette riviére.’ 

Yet, though such direct route, our pass only just beginning 
assert its real topographical importance—that is, since the 
carriage-road was made over it. Previously was found more 
convenient from Barcelonnette the lower Col d’Allos 
Colmars, and then reach the Var valley the Col des Champs, 
thence either going down the river Nice across the Col 
Crous (or the higher Col Pal, 7,217 the upper Tinée valley. 

really curious see how the uppermost bit each 
our Three Seaward Valleys presents with varying difficulties. 
the case the Tinée valley were perplexed the 
plicity passes leading from its highest reach, while that 
the Var found matter: much but the route, though 
much more direct, was yet only comparatively recent impor- 
tance. When pass the head the Verdon valley find 
that, only seaward valley not directly communicating 
with the sea, our notice may confined its very highest 
bit, from Colmars upwards. For not merely, just pointed out, 
did the historical route from Colmars lie over the Col des Champs 
the Var valley and thence across the Col Crous that 
the Tinée, but also the now frequented pass over the water- 
shed between the Ubaye and the Verdon (the Col d’Allos 
Valgelaye, 7,382 ft.) replaced the old historical pass the 
Col Sestriére, its north-west, and west the peak 
the Col Sestriére (8,202 ft.), over which Ber- 
wick made road early 1704 1709. The older maps and 
writers mention the Col d’Allos well the Col Sestriére 
—thus causing great confusion. will therefore clearer 
narrate the history these two passes separately. 

Let first, however, clear off our oldest maps, which only 
mark track from Barcelonnette Allos, giving name 
the pass, and thus, owing their vague topography, leaving 
uncertain which the two passes they really mean indicate 
—such the case with the maps Borgonio (1680; the 1772 
edition identical), Jaillot (about 1690), and Dheulland 


43. pp. 77, 239, 326. No. 200. 
The famous fortress the Ubaye valley, between Jausiers and St. Paul, 
which hear much connexion with the Col 
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(1748). But those Paulmy (1752), Bourcet (1754), and 
Capitaine (1787) indicate both passes their proper names. 
should also noted that even to-day the district canton 
Allos still forms part the Barcelon- 
nette, although Allos lies the south slope our two passes and 
occupies the head the valley the Verdon. This bit historical 
geography simply survival the older state things (since 
1559) which the ‘vicariate’ Barcelonnette extended across 
the watershed forming the southern limit the Ubaye valley. 

(a) for the Col Valgelaye, Gioffredo, our 
earliest authority all these historical matters, completely 
fails us, for mentions neither pass, though does name the 
village and the lake Allos and the Verdon Paulmy, 
1752, alludes the ‘Col d’Aloz’ distinct from the Col 
Pezay, 1775, simply says our pass that leads into Provence, 
dwelling rather its But usual our faithful ‘de 
d’Alloz’ the pass usually adopted, for rather shorter 
than the and again mentions the Col 
necessary transport troops from Tournoux Barcelon- 
nette Toulon, the Col d’Alloz 


est moins longue toutes, mais méme temps plus mauvaise 
pour les bétes charge; elle praticable, cause des 
neiges qui s’amassent col que trois mois demi 


the same page our pass again recommended the best 
route from the Ubaye valley Nice. fuller notice given 


chemin est rude bordé précipices. Les chevaux passent. 
est méme beaucoup plus fréquenté que celui qui traverse col Ces- 
triéres, par seule raison qu’il est beaucoup plus court, puisqu’il 
faut que cing heures pour parcourir. C’est par col d’Alloz que 
nous devons établir notre communication camp Tournoux avec 


col est praticable pour les chevaux, mais n’en peut faire 


usage, cause des neiges qui s’amassent col d’Alloz, que trois mois 
demi l’année faut huit heures. 


Barcelonnette Colmars huit heures; bon pour les chevaux 
chemin passe par col d’Alloz; est rude dangereux pour les 


Cols. 30, 44, and 46. pp. and 82. 50. 
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chevaux cependant c’est par que fait principale communication 


Bourcet’s account (published 1801 only, but probably dating 
about 1750) mentions the ‘Col d’Allos’ 76, and 331 
repeats that name, but there and pp. 74-5 distinguishes 
from the ‘Col Some confusion seems reign 
these names, according Colonel Huart, 1835. first 
describes 201) pass from Barcelonnette Entraunes, 
which names his text ‘Col Chancelay Peyre 
but his marginal note ‘Col d’Allos d’Esting remarking, 
‘ce chemin, praticable aux mulets peu chargés, est rude par- 
fois Then (no. 202) describes the ‘Col 
aussi col this pass says that good for horses 
and the line communication between Barcelonnette and 
Colmars, the distance being estimated seven hours, adding, 
communication qu’on suit pour aller camp Tour- 
noux Var, quand peut pas prendre col Caillolle 
For him this pass better than the Sestriéres, described under 
no. 1892 good carriage-road was constructed across 
our pass, the distance from Barcelonnette Colmars being 
about twenty-seven miles. 

(b) English readers the remote pass the Col Ces- 
was constructed across 1704 1709) the duke Berwick, 
commander-in-chief the French army the Alps—in con- 
temporary memoirs described grand diable Anglais 
sec, qui toujours droit devant This road left the 
present road over the Col d’Allos near the Chanavel huts the 
Allos side, and then mounted north-west past the Sestriére hut 
the pass, which situated the north-west the peak 
named Sestriére, 2,518 m., the French government map (this 
name really belongs the higher peak, 2,571 m., rising north- 
west the pass). Then, order avoid the deep descent 
into the Bachelard glen, our road kept high over pastures 
nearly due north order cross another pass, 2,329 m., 7,641 ft. 
(now named Col Berwick ’), which the west the point 
named Maure, 2,481 m., the French government map 
(its proper name Peguiéou ’), descending thence, always 
northerly direction, the village Les Thuiles the Ubaye 
valley, and some miles below Barcelonnette. said that 


The Chancelay huts are some way down the Ubaye side the pass, higher 
the same slope being those Vergelaye, named the French government 
map. Bourcet’s map distinguishes between the d’Aloz’. and the ‘Col 


Perreau, ii. 43. 
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still possible (especially the north side) trace the line 
this track, now half covered the next hear 
this pass Blottiére’s Mémoire 1721, the triple men- 
tion which (under slightly varying names) must given 
full length, two them refer the historical passage 1707, 
naturally very fresh the memory one writing 1721. 


peut aussi, camp Tournoux, aller Toulon dans basse 
Provence par chemin fort court passant col 
Colmars Castelanes; c’est par chemin plusieurs régiments 
passérent 1707 pour aller secours Toulon, pour 


116 gives more details 


Col Cestriéres, au-dessus petite ville Barcelonnette, praticable 
aux chevaux, Colmars Provence. ville Colmars celle 
Barcelonnette faut heures passant village d’Alos. 
par chemin qu’on fit passer des troupes 1707 pour aller secours 
Toulon. 


Finally, 120, simply mentions the Cestriére 
have already noted, Paulmy, 1752, makes passing 


col Sestriéres, bon cheval, allant Colmars Provence, 
village Tuilles miles west Barcelonnette] sur rive droite 
Sestriéres Colmars lieues demie. fut par chemin qu’on 
fit passer des troupes, 1707, pour aller 


1777, speaks our pass several times, 
giving many details regarding it. writes 


L’aréte qui sépare téte vallée coule Verdon d’avec vallée 
Barcelonnette est extrémement élevée grande partie garnie 
pointes rocher; voit plusieurs cols, mais meilleur pour les 
chevaux est celui Cestriéres. Tous ces cols, reste, sont prati- 
cables cause des neiges que depuis mi-juillet jusqu’aux premiers jours 
elles séjournent méme plus tard sur celui Cestriéres. 


contrasting our two passes 


ville Barcelonnette passe par col Cestriéres; mais, pour 


see Arnaud’s two works, Vallée Barcelonnette (Grenoble, 1900). 
and 109, and Haut-Verdon (Barcelonnette, 1906), pp. 121-2, 
125, and especially the two sketch-maps pp. and 152. was certainly pass- 
able for carriages and was ft. width (Arnaud, pp. 50-1. 

Pezay (p. 50) distinguishes the ‘Col from both our passes. 
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fait usage celle qui passe par col d’Alloz cause qu’elle est 
peu plus courte. 


communique Colmars ville Barcelonnette huit heures. 
chemin passe par col est bon pour les chevaux. 
C’est par cette route que fit passer, juillet 1707, corps 
pour aller secours Toulon, arriva quatre jours 
plus que reste col Cestriéres n’est bien praticable 
qu’au mois juillet, car les neiges séjournent plus longtemps qu’ailleurs. 


(Here follows the description the Col d’Allos quoted above 
under a.) Finally, 481, ‘de Montannel’ gives short 
itinerary across the pass: ‘On Barcelonnette Colmars 
huit heures bon pour les chevaux chemin passe col 
Cestriéres les neiges subsistent mi-juillet.’ 
Bourcet’s text (published 1801 only, but dating from about 
1750) uses the form col Sestriéres and simply states that 
follows Col Sestriaire (bon pour fort 
St. Vincent par Bammille [La col, Pont Baud 

thus appears that the Col d’Allos gradually superseded the 
Col Sestriére, the route over being rather shorter. 
Probably the Sestriére was chosen 1707 the French troops 
were passing through what till 1713 was hostile (Savoyard) 
territory, and had find passage where they could. Later, 
after the cession Barcelonnette France, 1713, the 
country could more carefully examined, and gradually 
the Col d’Allos was found more advantageous than the 
Sestriére, the latter being now simply historical pass 

here bring close our notice the passes the entire 
Alpine region extending from the Col Tenda the Rocher 
des Trois Evéques, which rises but slightly the south the 
Col l’Argentiére. have successively studied the main 
pass the Col Tenda, its principal variants’ parallel 
passes (which extend far the Testa and finally 
the ‘link’ passes which connect the Tenda region with the 
Col route, whether the (Vinadio) side 
the French (Barcelonnette slope). break off here, just 
the Duke Berwick, James bastard son, appears 
the his name becomes more prominent the story 
the Col and its neighbouring passes. 


pp. and 331. No. 203. 
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The the Fleet, 


the early days the Civil War, the fleet had been uniformly 
the side the parliament but September 1647, William 
Batten, commander the squadron the Downs, resigned, and 
soldier, Colonel Thomas Rainsborough, was appointed his 
For some little time there was sign that the navy 
resented this interference the army matters outside its 
province, but length, May 1648, the outbreak occurred. 
mutiny broke out Rainsborough’s flagship, the Constant 
Reformation, and spread once the rest the 
Rainsborough and the other military officers were put ashore, 
and declaration was signed the officers most the ships 
demanding the conclusion personal treaty with the king, 
the disbanding the army, and the reappointment the earl 
Warwick admiral. This last demand was conceded 
Possibly Warwick’s return prevented the spread 
the mutiny, but was too late pacify the original mutineers 
these evidently felt they had gone too far draw back, and 
accordingly left the Downs for Yarmouth 

For the moment the position the parliament looked very 
black. Another ship, the joined the mutineers from 
the Thames, while two the three ships Harwich were known 
mutinous squadron the Downs June found itself 
very strong list makes consist the eight 
ships: Constant Reformation 42, Swallow 34, Convertine 34, 
Antelope 36, Satisfaction 26, Roebuck 14, Crescent 14, and Pelican 
12, but apparently the Hind was also there,’ since her officers 
had signed the declaration, and she was certainly with Rupert 
later the year. The mutineers had therefore force nine 
ships with 226 guns. 

Against them Warwick could bring only the following ships 


The Professional Life and Times Sir William Penn, 256-9. 
Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 1648-9, 87. Ibid. 99-100. 

Convertive. Calendar State Papers, Dom., 1648-9, 108, 110-11. 
124. 
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two that had mutinied and returned duty, the Warwick 22, 
and Greyhound 12; three Harwich, Adventure 38, Tiger 38, 
and Providence 30, the last two being very untrustworthy two 
the Thames, the Nicodemus and Hunter (ketch); two 
Chatham, the Fellowship and Hector total force nine 
ships with some 200 scattered and, some extent, un- 
trustworthy. Fortunately for the parliament the mutineers 
were without leader plan; they missed their chance, left 
the English coast, and stood over Helvoetsluys, the mouth 
the Maas Holland, put themselves under the orders 
the prince 

Both sides now endeavoured organize their available 
resources. The position the parliament was very difficult, 
for some the ships Portsmouth were disaffected such 
extent that was proposed remove their sails prevent 
their leaving,” and they were obviously little use reinforce- 
ment for Warwick. While things were this state the new 
royalist fleet put sea, with the prince Wales himself 
command and Lord Willoughby Parham his vice-admiral. 
Leaving Helvoetsluys July, the prince was off Yarmouth 
the 22nd but finding that there was chance organiz- 
ing local rising, and being refused provisions, left the next 
day and took his position the Downs. took, 
was joined by, the Blackmoor Lady 18, landed party near 
Deal August, and was joined two fine seamen, Batten 
and Jordan, the Constant Warwick London.” There 
were now various possibilities his future action. 
might the Isle Wight the hope rescuing the king, 
might try and relieve the besieged garrison Colchester, 
might see what could done Scotland, might enter the 
Thames the hope capturing some the London trade.” 
the end adopted this last plan and took several prizes, 


including one large merchantman, the Guinea. This 


brought him into contact with Warwick’s squadron. 
August the two fleets met off what now Southend, but 
just the action was about begin heavy squall forced both 
anchor. The prince Wales made further attempt 


Ibid. Other ships not yet available were the St. George and Unicorn Chatham, 
and the Nonsuch, Mary Rose, Robert, Bonaventure, Garland, John, and Lion 
Portsmouth expected there. Mr. Corbett, England the Mediterranean, 186, 
says, Out vessels the Downs Warwick secured evidently counting 
all the parliamentary ships the list wherever stationed. 

Warburton, Memoirs Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, iii. 249. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1648-9, 205. 

Hannay, Short History the Royal Navy, 190-1. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1648-9, 220, Sir Laird Clowes, The Royal 
Navy, ii. 
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engage. sent Warwick, summoning him lower his 
standard, and receiving refusal left the Thames next day. 
That night came upon the Portsmouth squadron anchor, 
but made move attack them. September cast 
anchor again off 

The parliament’s available fleet consisted this time 
twenty-one ships, large and small, the St. George, Unicorn, Lion, 
Phoenix, Nonsuch, Adventure, Tiger, Mary Rose, Providence, 
Fellowship, Hector, Recovery, Greyhound, Tenth Whelp, Nicodemus, 
Weymouth Pink, Litty, Hart, Robert, and the ketches Hunter, 
Doggerboat, and With this force, after reducing 
Sandown Castle, the last the revolted fortresses, Warwick 
followed the royalists Holland. September anchored 
outside them, and three days later summoned the prince 
Wales surrender, demand which was naturally 

About this time Prince Rupert the Palatinate was 
appointed admiral the royalist squadron. For the moment 
hostilities were prevented the presence Dutch fleet under 
the great Martin Tromp, but its withdrawal early November 
the difficulties the new commander became very great, for 
Warwick was able move right into the harbour. Rupert was 
able protect the bulk his fleet means guns mounted 
ashore, but was quite unable prevent many his ships from 
deserting the The Constant Warwick and Crescent 
had already reverted the parliament, and now other ships 
followed their example. These were the Satisfaction, Hind, Love, 
and others; Warwick’s letter November mentions the 
Reformation, but this certainly November 
Warwick sailed for England with his prizes. 

Rupert’s first step was send ship the Isle 
Wight attempt rescue the king. This proved impossible 
she could only stay few days without exciting suspicion, and 
had return with nothing Ireland now suggested 
itself suitable base, though lack money made difficult 
put the fleet into condition get there. Still means 
pawning not only the jewels his mother, the queen Bohemia, 
but even the guns one his ships, the Antelope, Rupert did 


Warburton, iii. 251-2; Life Penn, 261-2; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1648-9, 266 Hannay, 192. 

Life Penn, 263, List Sept. 

Laird Clowes, ii. Life Penn, 264. 

Warburton, iii. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1648-9, Laird Clowes, ii. 119 Life Penn, 
277. Mr. Carr Laughton (in Laird Clowes, ii. n.) gives instead Love, 
but the latter was certainly taken Rupert the Downs and recovered Warwick 
later (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1648-9, 376). 

iii. 266 and 272-3. 
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manage get the Guinea and Roebuck sea early 
January 1649. These ships started once display that indiffer- 
ence the nationality their victims that proved charac- 
teristic Rupert’s vessels; they returned with English 
collier carrying £800 cash and Hamburg merchantman taken 
the Guinea off Yarmouth. Here then were the necessary funds. 
The collier was sold, the Hamburger fitted out warship, 
and January Rupert was able set His force con- 
sisted eight ships, the Constant Reformation 42, Convertine 34, 
Swallow 34, Roebuck 14, Pelican 12, and the prizes Guinea 30, 
James (formerly the Exchange Ipswich), and Charles (the ex- 
ships were left behind, the Blackmoor Lady 
and the Antelope 36. The first joined him later, but the 
second never left Helvoetsluys, being burnt there June 
party from the Happy Entrance With Rupert there 
sailed three Dutch East Indiamen, though whether convoyers 
convoyed not clear. the Downs lay the small winter 
guard’ under Moulton the St. George 42, with the Happy 
Entrance 32, Constant Warwick 30, Satisfaction 26, and perhaps 
one two others. Rupert’s approach Moulton withdrew 
under the forts the Satisfaction went aground, but the royalists 
attack. They proceeded without delay the harbour 
Kinsale county Cork, where the adhesion miscellaneous 
collection Munster pirates and Dunkirkers brought their 
force twenty-eight ships various 

With such force Rupert was likely serious antagonist. 
Fortunately for the parliament the execution King Charles 
January 1649 left time for more attention paid 
naval affairs. Warwick was dismissed from his post admiral 
February, and the famous generals sea’, Popham, 
Blake, and Deane, were appointed his For some 
time, however, Rupert was left dealt with Ayscue and 
Penn the western station. Several his ships were taken, 
but was way paralysed, and was able March send 
five ships relieve the royalists the Scilly This roused 
the parliament strong measures. Every possible ship was 
fitted out, and May the generals arrived off Kinsale with 
large 

The materials for the naval history the summer 1649 
are scanty, and often mutually inconsistent. Still some kind 
narrative may formed. Directly the arrival the 
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off Kinsale, Popham returned London, taking orders 
the way Ayscue and Penn join the generals with reinforce- 
few days later, May, heavy weather drove off 
the blockaders and kept them Milford Haven for some time, 
but June they returned their post and found that Rupert 
was still Orders now arrived for Deane see about the 
transport the army Ireland, and sailing Plymouth 
the Charles was there from July then 
proceeded Milford, embarked the army, and sailed the 
13th, Cromwell having left for Dublin the day before with thirty 
ships. After unsuccessful attempt attack Kinsale directly, 
Deane arrived Dublin August with eighty-four ships, 
and added his forces Rupert’s position became 
now more and more difficult the parliamentary army gradually 
succeeded establishing its authority districts nearer and 
nearer his place refuge. Besides, not few his ships 
were captured the blockading fleets during this period. 
February the Mary Antrim was taken the Nonsuch, and 
about the same time the London and Mary and Joseph were taken 
the Tiger and Returning from the expedition 
the Scillies the Charles was captured the Leopard and Constant 
Warwick, and April May the Guinea. Thomas, and Fame 
Waterford shared her Finally June early July 
the Santa Tresera (or Teresa) was taken the Garland and 
Nonsuch, apparently her return from fruitless voyage 
Holland fetch the prince After this the blockade 
settled down; Rupert’s ships stayed port, and captures 
ceased. 

The Irish coast was not the only scene naval activity 
this time. Before going Ireland, Popham had been 
command the Downs act against Dunkirk and 
and had also been sent the Scillies check 
those waters. June was necessary give convoy 
the Channel, while the same month the Adventure, Irish 
pirate, was taken the North Sea the August 
Popham was doing convoy work the North Sea till the news 
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the presence the prince Wales Jersey caused Parliament 
send their only available squadron thither. September 
Popham left the Downs, and three days later was Guernsey, 
Noenemies appeared, could nothing ashore, and October, 
after losing the Crescent St. Sampson’s, started for 
Arriving the Downs the 3rd, found large portion the 
Irish fleet sent back for the winter, though Blake was still off 
Kinsale with five good ships. 

last Rupert’s chance came. gale drove the blockaders 
from their station, and towards the end put 
sea with eight ships, steering for Lisbon, where was already 
assured friendly Lack stores and men had 
obliged him leave three ships, the Roebuck, James, and another, 
captured the parliamentary army, but his way 
south had the good fortune take five prizes, that his 
arrival the Tagus about the middle November had 
fleet thirteen ships: five original mutineers, the Constant 
Reformation 42, Convertine 34, Swallow 34, Blackmoor Lady 18, 
and Pelican 12, with the Black Knight (or Black Prince) 42, 
Roebuck (prize) 34, Scott, Mary, Second Charles, Henry, and two 
Taking full advantage his opportunities, Rupert 
set work give his ships thorough refit. Unfortunately 
for him, just was ready for sea, strong parliamentary 
fleet appeared. This was March 

soon was known that Rupert had gone Lisbon 
the council state had decided send fleet after him. There 
was much delay its fitting out, but last Blake was able 
leave Portsmouth March 1650 with sixteen vessels, the 
George 50, Leopard 48, Bonaventure 44, Happy Entrance 40, 
Adventure 36, Assurance 36, Expedition 26, Providence 27, Tiger 32, 
John 32, Constant Warwick 32,and Merchant Frigate 28, with the 
fireships Cygnet and Whelp 8,and the ketches William and 
Patrick." arriving the mouth the Tagus, Blake was 
about enter, but was received with shots from the forts 
therefore anchored Cascaes Bay tothe north. demand that 
Rupert should ordered out met with but leave 
was given for the parliamentary fleet move far Oeiras 
the event heavy weather, though only condition that 
should withdraw soon the weather improved. 
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April two French warships arrived, one guns 
and the other 28. Knowing nothing Blake’s presence, 
they sailed into his fleet and were detained, though they were 
subsequently Relations with France were, matter 
fact, very insecure. Apart from the known friendliness 
the French court the exiled prince Wales, now jure 
Charles II, evidence had been given more definite hostility 
the English general; complaints had been received 
February that eight Levant traders had been taken the 
Mediterranean, not pirates even privateers, but regular 
French these circumstances was desirable 
reinforce the English fleet off Lisbon. Accordingly, May, 
Popham sailed for Portugal with second consisting 
the Resolution 68, Andrew 42, 36, Satisfaction 26, 
and the merchantmen Great Lewis, Merchant, Hercules, and 
America 

While these ships were their way out the Portuguese 
Brazil fleet sailed. Blake once stopped them, impressed the 
nine English ships among them, and added them his own 
his orders would not permit his interfering with the 
actual Portuguese This was May. Five 
days later Popham joined him, bringing extended orders. The 
generals were now authorized attack Rupert anywhere. 
Portugal opposed this, they were capture Portuguese ships, 
and they were any event begin the capture French ships 
once, merchantmen the same time 
Deane, the home fleet, was ordered attack any French 
ships might Attempts were made negotiate. 
Jane, the parliament’s envoy, was sent ashore May, but 
returned after four days with nothing 
original ships were now short supplies, especially drink 
therefore shifted his flag from the George the Resolution, 
Popham’s flagship, and detached his rear-admiral, Captain 
Badiley, Cadiz June with the eight ships, Happy 
Entrance, George, Leopard, Adventure, Assurance, Merchant, Tenth 
Whelp, and one the the same time the Constant 
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Warwick was sent home with dispatches, and early July 
became necessary send the Tiger, Providence, and Cygnet 
Bayonne for 

and July the took two Dutch ships which 
were trying enter Lisbon. Four days later the the 
first Badiley’s squadron, rejoined the fleet. She reported that 
squadron four French ships had been found anchor 
Three had escaped, but the fourth, ship thirty-six 
guns, had been brought action the Adventure 36, and taken 
after two hours’ fighting, much damaged that she had sunk 
soon after the surrender. She also reported that the rest 
Badiley’s ships would follow shortly. They were badly wanted. 
force twenty-four ships, Badiley had taken eight, one had 
gone England and three Bayonne. The Cygnet had rejoined, 
but the Providence returning had again been detached, and the 
America had also been sent away for water the 

Meanwhile their enemies were July they 
began assemble Oeiras Bay, and the 26th the combined 
force French, Portuguese, and royalist ships got under way. 
Altogether they had twenty-six warships and eighteen merchant- 
men, while the parliament’s fleet, even after being joined the 
Tiger the 23rd, consisted only twelve men-of-war, one 
fireship, one ketch, and nine Brazil merchantmen. Furthermore, 
two the warships, the Hercules and Assurance, were out sea 
—probably looking for Badiley—and took part the sub- 
sequent action. The allies had, therefore, superiority about 
two one, but spite this they accomplished nothing what- 
ever. was between and the morning July when 
Rupert and his friends were seen the move. The English 
fleet once weighed anchor and lay with the wind ESE., 
waiting attacked. the van was the French flagship 
with four about mile astern came Rupert the 
Constant further astern and well out harm’s 
way was the Portuguese The wind veered south, 
whereupon the parliamentary fleet went about and got wind- 
ward. The enemy also tacked and the English bore attack. 
The Resolution and opened fire the French admiral 
till bore away, followed Rupert and the rest the allies. 
first they headed for Cape Espichel, but eventually finding 
that they could not weather it, they tacked, steered north, and 
anchored off the North Cachopo shoal the mouth the Tagus. 
The generals followed till nightfall and then stood off. Next 
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morning the allies were seen close under the Cascaes forts. 
Lack wind prevented attack all that could done was 
send the Assurance after dark keep them employed. 

The morning the 28th was foggy and almost calm. The 
combined fleet made sail, and this brought Popham and Blake 
close enough for the forts open fire them. light breeze 
from the south gave the allies the weather gage, but they made 
attack. Finally, evening drew some six more sail 
were sighted the offing. The situation the parliamentary 
fleet was somewhat delicate the strangers were French, 
was quite probable, withdrawal would almost imperative, 
while they were Badiley’s squadron all would well. During 
the night they stood towards the new-comers find daybreak 
the 29th that they were indeed Badiley’s ships. Now, how- 
ever, ready they were engage, head wind made the return 
slow process, and when, the morning July, they were 
again off the mouth the Tagus, was only discover that 
Rupert and his allies had gone the river and that the blockade 
must begin again. before, soon became impossible keep 
the blockading fleet full strength. The detached ships rejoined, 
the Constant Warwick came back from England with orders for 
strict blockade, but after about fortnight the Brazil ships were 
found unfit remain sea and had sent This 
was not all; September Popham left the fleet with the 
Resolution and seven other ships refit Cadiz and thence 
return England. is, least, fairly certain that Popham 
went with this detachment; does not sign the next dispatch, 

Blake was thus left off Lisbon with ten ships, and, 
July, Rupert tried take advantage the temporary weakness 
the blockaders. September, under cover fog, the 
royalist ships and their Portuguese allies left the harbour. 
Apparently the French took part this movement certainly 
Gibson his memoirs speaks several French ships war 
but means trustworthy details, and neither Blake’s 
report nor the royalist account makes any mention the 
French. Again the Portuguese failed support Rupert properly. 
Still p.m. Blake the George 50, with only the 
and company, and the rest his fleet out 
sight the fog, found himself unexpectedly confronted thirty- 
six sail the enemy. Rupert was leading the Constant 
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Reformation 42, and and Blake stood towards one another 
opposite tacks. The George clearly could not weather her 
opponent, but rather than pass leeward the position the 
inferior Blake chose run the risk collision and held on. 
was justified Rupert gave way, bore and went leeward 
receive broadside from each his three enemies. His fore- 
topmast came down and bore away for support, but the 
return the fog put end the fighting. 
Blake stood off collect his ships. Next day met them, 
but Rupert had then returned shelter. However, week 
later, September, there appeared twenty-three sail the 
Portuguese Brazil fleet. once the English attacked, spite 
heavy sea which made impossible use the lower-deck 
guns. The Portuguese admiral got away, but the George captured 
the rear-admiral, the took and burnt the vice-admiral, 
and there were six other prizes. Still Blake’s fleet was bad 
state, and refit was urgent; therefore took his prizes 
Cadiz, where could obtain the much-needed supplies and 
equipment,and where the Spanish fleet received him with honours. 
From Cadiz sent home another detachment. October 
Badiley left for England with five ships, the Happy Entrance, 
George, Assurance, Hercules, and Merchant, convoying the cap- 
tured Brazil ships Peter, Anthony, Lady Remidia, and Good 
Shepherd, the three others being unseaworthy. Badiley reached 
the Downs November.” brought with him Blake’s 
dispatch, which, after describing the events the past two 
and half months, expressed his intention remaining 
southern waters with the seven ships left him, the Leopard 
(repairing masts and not once available), Bonaventure 44, 
Phoenix 36, Elizabeth new arrival), Constant Warwick 32, 
John 32, and Expedition 26. 

Meanwhile Rupert had been sea look for Blake and 
attempt the recovery the Brazil failed his quest, 
and returning found the Portuguese court less favourably 
disposed him. had, fact, become obvious that Rupert 
was too expensive guest the king Portugal having, the 
royalist account puts it, ‘no further use for our ships, victualled 
our and effect asked Rupert leave. did 
October with the Constant Reformation 42, Black Prince 42, 
Swallow 34, Roebuck 34, Second Charles, and Henry. These were 
all could equip; the Convertine was left the Tagus and 
handed over the parliament later, the Blackmoor Lady was 
sold the fate the others unknown, but they were 
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presumably sold broken Lisbon. Leaving the Tagus, 
Rupert waited off the Portuguese coast for French warship 
which failed appear; must during this time have been 
fairly close Badiley’s squadron. 

Blake, too, got sea about the same time. October 
the Hopewell, from England with orders, found him busy refitting 
Cadiz. Judging from their effect the general purport these 
orders must have been recommend vigorous action against 
the French. receiving them Blake put sea the Phoenix 
with three other ships and steered for the Straits Gibraltar. 
Here October met and captured French ship. 
there has been much discussion over the circumstances this 
capture may well examine the evidence some detail. 
Blake’s own report says that the Frenchman ‘after some 
dispute yielded upon quarter’. Saltonsall, captain the John, 
merely records the fact the capture,” though very likely the 
John was not actually present. Whitelock, November 
1650, says: ‘after some hours’ fight took her and brought her 
into but January 1651 modifies the story and 
gives second version the effect that the captain the French 
ship was summoned board the that, his refusing 
surrender, Blake told him back and fight out, where- 
upon did so, only have give after two hours’ fight. 
This the story described the late Sir John Laughton 
evidently absurd every particular and Mr. Carr Laughton 
improbable’. is, however, confirmed great 
extent more recent evidence Gibson’s 
Gibson’s memory for details was certainly faulty, but since 
there would have been point his telling the story were 
not for its picturesque side, seems reasonable accept his 
account. According him the French captain supposed from the 
fact her flying Blake’s flag that the must powerful 
ship suitable for admiral’s flagship. therefore came 
board prepared surrender, but finding his opponent much 
weaker than had expected, began suggest that had 
been tricked. Blake then sent him back his ship fight 
out, his crew refused duty, and had surrender after all. 
Here see that there was fighting, that the term 
pute Blake’s report must taken moral, not physical 
sense. this Gibson corroborated accounts. 
the instructions given Gentillot when proceeding England 
demand satisfaction for this and similar seizures expressly 
mentioned that there was fighting.” This authority also 
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states that the ship was the commanded the Chevalier 
Lande, one the ships mentioned Jal having been 
acting against Bordeaux the previous winter. Blake his 
report also gives the name her captain Lalande, and says 
was brother him that was sunk the Adventure frigate 
but here Gentillot’s orders contradict him, since the captain 
that vessel given the Chevalier Fonteny. 

may well this point mention some cases 
fighting between French and English ships nearer home. Jal 
his Abraham gives the French story one 
these actions. Quesne his way from Havre Bordeaux 
with five ships said have met English squadron near 
Jersey and have been severely wounded the action that 
followed, but have brought his ships safely their destination 
while another account, also reproduced Jal, says that lost 
one ship captured and three sunk, and only escaped with the 
fifth, his flagship. Jal proves that Quesne’s squadron cer- 
tainly reached Bordeaux the second account must therefore 
exaggerated, but from the extracts which gives seems 
doubtful whether consisted four five ships, that one 
may have been lost the way. Other authorities tend confirm 
this view. the instructions one the grounds 
complaint battle with Turenne’s squadron proceeding 
H.M.’s service the Bordeaux river which the frigate 
Charité was taken’. From English know that 
the Charité Havre was taken near Cape Hogue the Non- 
such 36, Captain Mildmay, assisted armed merchantman. 
The affair took place August, and after seven hours’ fighting, 
chiefly between the Nonsuch and the French flagship, the Charité, 
which was the French third command, was taken 
attempt support her chief; the French squadron consisted 
five ships. Whitelock™ says the captured ship carried sixteen 
guns. There seems little doubt that this the action which 
Jal refers. 

The Fairfax 52, new ship, was concerned another action 
possibly two. Whitelock records the fact that 
this ship had been engaged three French warships, but had 
beaten them off and reached Plymouth spite heavy losses 
and much damage. month later states that the Fairfax 
had fought three Frenchmen, and that they had only escaped 
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her keeping close inshore near Falmouth. This may refer 
second fight, may simply another version the first. 

southern waters, Blake, after taking the 
returned Cadiz with his prize. This left the way clear for 
Rupert enter the Mediterranean. soon did so. had, 
has been mentioned, left the Tagus October, but had 
waited some days for the expected French ship before starting 
work had not been for this delay must have 
met Blake the Straits. Off the Andalusian coast took 
two English Malaga merchantmen, while the Second Charles left 
the fleet chase another. After waiting vain for her 
rejoin, Rupert shaped course for the Straits Gibraltar.” 
put into Tetuan Roads look for the expected Frenchman, 
but had leave for the Spanish coast without her. Off Estepona 
made unsuccessful attack English ship, and 
October failed attempt the English merchantmen 
Malaga. 

The news this attack was passed once Blake 
Leaving the Leopard and his prize (now named Success), 
put sea with his other six ships and was off Malaga 
October. Meanwhile, Rupert had moved eastward some 
twenty miles Velez Malaga, where found number 
English merchantmen.” spite the refusal the Spanish 
authorities allow any attack, Rupert waited two days, and 
was just preparing fireship when the merchantmen were 
destroyed their own crews. Montril, thirty miles further 
east, the royalist fleet destroyed three merchantmen run ashore 
and abandoned their crews. This was practically their last 
success. Between Cape Gata and Cape Palos the Second Charles 
returned the fleet with her prize, both being such leaky 
state that they had detached for repairs Formentera, the 
southernmost the Balearic Islands, was appointed general 
rendezvous. Blake was, however, close behind. November 
took another French ship twenty guns off Cape Gata, and 
next day the Roebuck Rupert’s squadron fell into his hands 
near Cape Palos. The same night chased the Henry and 
Second Charles with the prizes William London and Malagonian 
into Carthagena, while fifth ship, the Black Prince 42, was 
driven ashore outside the harbour the John 32, and burnt 
her own crew. Following into the harbour Blake demanded 
the surrender the royalist ships. uncertain what happened, 
but the result was that November the four ships went 
ashore and were wrecked, probably attempt escape, 
though the royalist account states that they were destroyed 
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their own crews, excepting the Henry, which was surrendered 
through treachery. this may, none the ships saw 
any further service either 

The chief the royalist fleet was still large, and 
November Blake put sea again look for him, leaving 
Carthagena the John and two French prizes. Separated from 
their fleet heavy weather, Rupert the Constant Reformation, 
and his brother Maurice the Swallow, were the only survivors 
the fugitive squadron. Driven out sea, they had met large 
English merchantman, the Marmaduke, and had taken her after 
chase lasting all November, and action all the morning 
the 6th. Returning Formentera and finding one there, 
Rupert left orders for second rendezvous but after 
another spell bad weather which drove him Sicily, 
decided not wait for the rest his fleet, and sailed with the 
Constant Reformation, Swallow, and Marmaduke Toulon, where, 
although not received with open arms, was least able 
refit 

The news Rupert’s escape from Lisbon had been great 
blow the English government, and first their anger was 
turned Blake. November orders were sent him the 
effect that Penn was being dispatched the Mediterranean 
commander-in-chief, and that meeting him was hand over 
some his smaller ships his successor and bring the rest 
Three weeks later Penn was appointed command 
squadron eight ships: the Fairfax 52, Centurion 36, Adven- 
ture 36, Foresight 36, Pelican 36, Assurance 36, Nonsuch and 
Star when left Spithead November was 
with diminished squadron only five ships: the Centurion 36, 
Swiftsure 36, Foresight 36, Pelican and Guinea reach- 
ing Falmouth received fresh instructions. The government 
had received Blake’s report from Malaga, and, seeing that his recall 
would mistake, they sent him orders stay where 

Acting under his new instructions, Penn left Falmouth 
December for the Azores, the hope intercepting the home- 
ward-bound Brazil Three days later the Swiftsure was 
found leaky that she had sent home with the Guinea 
escort, but pressing with his other three ships Penn took 
Brazil-man, the Nostra January 1651. was, 
however, just too when reached the Azores four days 
later, was only learn that his prize had been one the last 
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the fleet, and that the rest had escaped him. Furthermore, 
now that became the obvious course move towards the 
Portuguese Spanish coast, was pinned the Azores 
strong easterly winds. January Lawson, his vice-admiral, 
arrived with the Fairfax and Star 22. and Penn thereupon 
exchanged flagships, and February Lawson, the Centurion, 
took the French Couronne France 24, Havre merchantman 
laden with corn. Penn did get away from the Azores, but 
February met Dutch convoy escorted four 
five warships under Witte, and from him heard that Blake 
had gone home accordance with his first orders. This was 
reached England early February, find good 
reception awaiting him, and eventually receive grant 
£1,000 with the thanks parliament for his services. 

Penn went towards the Portuguese coast. February 
met the Assurance 36, commanded Blake’s brother Ben- 
jamin, who had brought out new orders Vigo, company with 
the Adventure 36, and had the meantime taken Portuguese 
ship guns from Finding that Captain Blake did 
not know the contents the orders, Penn sent him back Vigo 
fetch them, but the 23rd, meeting Captain Ball the 
Adventure, heard that was into the Mediterranean 
act under Blake’s orders. Next day further instructions arrived, 
brought Captain Hall, who had been put charge second 
squadron, organized for the express purpose convoying mer- 
chantmen through the Mediterranean. had left the Downs 
February, with the Triumph 52, Tiger 36, and the merchant- 
men Increase 44, Lion 44, Hopeful Luke 44, Angel 30, and 
Anthony Bonaventure made clear Penn that both 
fleets were enter the Mediterranean soon possible, and 
proceeded Cadiz, where arrived February, followed 
next day Penn. Hall left for the Straits March, Penn 
the 29th. The Assurance had rejoined and the Nonsuch 
arrived from England, that last was command the 
originally intended for him. was off Malaga the 
30th, and Alicante from April. Soon after this 
met and captured the Great Alexander Toulon, apparently 
warship, though present laden with sugar and carrying only 
guns instead 44. Finding her unseaworthy, took her 
Iviza, the Balearic Islands, and persuaded the Spanish 
governor look after her, landed his prisoners Majorca 
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May, and then cruised off and near Minorca, waiting for 
news the enemy. 

Rupert had meanwhile been busy refitting and reorganizing 
his squadron. repaired the Constant Reformation, Swallow, 
and Marmaduke, now called Revenge Whitehall, bought the 
Jeremy and renamed her Honest Seaman, and was joined from 
Marseilles Captain Craven with his ship Speedwell, which had 
her name changed Loyal Subject. With these five ships 
fixed his resolution take revenge the but first 
set work get Penn out the way spreading reports 
that was going These had the desired effect. 
May Penn decided move the southern end Sar- 
dinia. Here arrived the 7th, and the same day Rupert 
left Toulon, but steering south instead east. Penn 
course knew nothing this, and after meeting three English 
merchantmen, and sending them call for the Great Alexander 
and escort her home, steered south for the African coast 
the hope intercepting Rupert should try enter 
the eastern May turned northwards 
again, hear from Spanish fleet ships from Naples 
that Rupert was sea. Leghorn, the 25th, was told 
that Rupert had left Toulon the 7th, steering east; there- 
fore left the 27th for Sicily the hope catching him. 
After five days Trapani, where after some discussion got 
supplies, left for Cape Bon, the north-eastern point Tunis. 
this neighbourhood took the French St. Peter 12, and after 
victualling Bizerta took the St. Spirito His next supplies 
obtained Goletta, the port Tunis, and shortly afterwards 
captured two more small French ships. this point the Tunisians 
refused him any more supplies, that was obliged move 
Sicily. After cruising for week the westward that island 
touched Malta July and reached Messina the 29th. 
Here, last, received definite news that Rupert had been seen 
off Cadiz and that had failed his search.” 

matter fact Rupert was now the Azores. had 
sailed south from Toulon far the African coast, and had then 
gone west. Just outside the Straits had taken Genoese ship, 
and had followed this the capture Spaniard off Cadiz. 
Thence had gone Madeira, but had failed persuade his 
half-mutinous followers accompany him the West Indies. 
had instead visited the Canaries and finally reached the Azores 


Penn seems have seen reason for hurry his pursuit. 


Warburton, iii. 321-5 Life Penn, 338. 
Life Penn, 335 seq. 
355. 
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did indeed leave Messina July, but spent week 
Cagliari, and afterwards put into Majorca and Formentera. 
August met two Dutch ships under Witte, and received 
from them the false news that they had seen Rupert June 
off the Lizard, steering Channel. Penn next visited Malaga, 
and finally arrived the Straits September. One thing 
seemed fairly certain: Rupert was not the Mediterranean. 
Penn, therefore, settled down prevent his return, and the 
same time take such French prizes luck might send him.” 

Rupert was longer very formidable enemy, and soon his 
force was still further reduced. Directly after his arrival the 
Azores took large Spanish ship, his only success proved. 
one his prizes, the St. Michael 32, the original crew managed 
recapture their ship and sailed for England. little later, 
gale September, the Constant Reformation, old and 
leaky, sank with 333 men her crew, only Rupert and very few 
others being saved. The rest the fleet managed reach Fayal, 
but lost the Loyal Subject, which was wrecked there 
Finally, attempt Spanish ship Pico Roads 
led friction with the Portuguese. December the remain- 
ing royalists put sea; the 26th they anchored off Cape 
Blanco the African coast, about half-way between the Canaries 
and the Cape Verde Islands four days later they entered the 
harbour the south side the cape. 

Rupert now disappears from the scene far European 
waters are concerned, but seems best follow his cruise its 
end some detail, before returning deal with events nearer 
home. stayed month Cape Blanco, repairing his ships 
and making for his enforced rest from semi-piratical operations 
sea raids very similar character the neighbouring 
tribes ashore. January sailed for the Cape Verde 
Islands spent fortnight Boavista and few days 
St. Iago, and reached the Gambia River February. Here 
took two ships, one Spanish and one English the latter, called 
the Friendship, renamed Defiance. left again for the Cape 
Verde Islands March off Mayo Island April took 
English ship guns, and the 18th two others, but the 
same time lost the Revenge Whitehall, seized handful 
her crew who held the parliament and taken 

May Rupert left for the West Indies, and the 29th 
reached St. Vincent. Sailing turn St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and Montserrat, took the last-named island two 
English ships. Nevis and June, engaged the forts 
and took two more prizes. Thence went St. Christopher, 


Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1651-2, 246. Warburton, iii. 541. 
541-6, 534, Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1651-2, 308-12. 
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and finally the Virgin Islands, where put into creek, now 
known Cavalier’s Harbour, for repairs. Two prizes were found 
useless and burnt, but August Rupert got sea again with 
four ships. before, the weather proved his worst enemy. 
gale raged from September, and Prince Maurice, 
the Defiance, was lost, together with another smaller vessel, 
while the Honest Seaman, driven away leeward and damaged, 
was wrecked soon after Porto Pina Rupert 
alone, the Swallow, returned his harbour the Virgin Islands. 
Even was not beaten October sailed once more, and 
took ship guns near Montserrat. spent fortnight 
Guadeloupe, and October captured three more English ships 
Antigua. Returning Guadeloupe November, stayed 
there till the 20th, save for brief cruise, which took another 
prize. last, after visit Dominica and Nevis, returned 
his base for final overhaul. December sailed for 
Europe. January, was received the Portu- 
guese with shots from the forts, and finding the same reception 
St. Michael’s, proceeded direct France. March 1653 
entered the harbour Nantes with five ships, the Swallow and 
four prizes, and amid the salutes the fort and some Dutch 
ships ended his long and eventful voyage. sold his ships 
Mazarin, and left join the royalist Lawless many 
his performances undoubtedly were, his voyage rather 
more than three years must always rank marvellous 
achievement. Without bases resources, the face 
sea-power superior from the first, and steadily increasing, had 
yet succeeded supporting himself and his fleet, and causing 
considerable damage the enemy.” 

While Rupert was the Azores and Cape Blanco, Penn had 
continued his unenterprising blockade the Straits Gibraltar, 
taking number French merchantmen, but making attempt 
pursue his elusive enemy. did indeed decide Novem- 
ber, when heard the loss the Constant Reformation, that 
would send three ships attack the remains the royalist 
squadron. This idea may have been carried out, but certainly 
led encounter. January 1652 Penn raised his 
blockade and withdrew his ships There was now 
considerable English force southern waters. addition 
the eight ships under Penn and the seven under Hall, 
Captain Appleton had been sent out with the three warships 
Leopard 48, Bonaventure 44, and Constant Warwick After 


Warburton, iii. 383. Life Penn, 485. 

list ships known have passed through his hands will found the 
Appendix. Life Penn, 387-90. 
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meeting Penn September Appleton entered the Medi- 
terranean and cruised here and there convoy work, using 
Leghorn base, spite the fact that Hall had set friction 
with the grand duke Tuscany taking French ship his 
territorial Still another squadron, under Captain 
Badiley, left the Downs December 1651. consisted 
the Paragon 52, Phoenix 36, and Nightingale 24; the Elizabeth 
should have been included, but was not ready for sea, though she 
afterwards followed and relieved the Badiley met 
Penn Cadiz and was apparently accompanied him far 
the Straits, since February 1652 Penn was anchor off 
Cape Porcus, inside the had already been 
recalled, and February Penn also left for home. some 
substitute for the ships thus recalled, the Worcester and Mer- 
maid were ordered the Mediterranean; but March the 
approach war with the Dutch made necessary cancel their 
orders, and leave Appleton’s and Badiley’s divisions alone 
southern 

Nearer home the most important events had been taking place 
the Scilly Islands. March 1651 Blake, fresh from the 
Mediterranean, had been appointed command the Irish fleet, 
consisting the Mayflower, Little President, Providence, 
Hind, Constant Warwick, Fox, Truelove, Convert, Tenth Whelp, 
Convertine, and Galliot hoy, with special detachment for the 
Shannon, composed the Portsmouth, Swiftsure, Concord, Fellow- 
the same time Popham was put com- 
mand the fleet the Downs, while Ayscue was told off fit 
out squadron for the West Indies. All these arrangements were, 
however, upset developments the Scillies. Grenville, the 
royalist governor, becoming infected with the piratical taint 
his party, had begun molest Dutch ships. once Tromp was 
sent with fleet sail stop this. could get satis- 
faction, and proceeded formally declare war Grenville. 
Naturally the parliament decided intervene April they 
wrote Ayscue act under Blake, and ordered the latter take 
every possible ship instructions were briefly 
ask Tromp what wanted. intended anything 
hurtful the commonwealth, Blake was ‘require him 


100 Life Penn, 359. 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1651, 1651-2, 17-18; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Report 18, App. 622. 

and Papers relating the First Dutch War, 68; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1651-2, 86. Life Penn, 390. 

and Papers relating the First Dutch War, Life Penn, 414. 
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desist, and persisted, use the best ways and means 
could enforce him’. was say that there was 
intention protect Grenville, and that the Dutch might what 
they liked him, provided always that they had idea 
annexing the Scillies. The Dutch withdrew, visiting Falmouth 
their way and Blake began his attack. The smaller 
islands soon fell, the citadel was bombarded, and strict 
blockade was established. Two royalist ships were taken, 
the Michael and Peter 16, renamed and Bryer, from 
the islands where they were Finally, May, 
agreement was signed whereby the fortress was sur- 
rendered June, and the garrison transported with honours 

Little had been happening the North Sea, where Popham 
hoisted his flag April 1651. first had nine ships, with 
his flag the Hope, but after fortnight three his ships were 
detached the Dutch the 17th the Victory joined him. 
There followed quiet period, which the only incident note 
was the action the Defence with two Irish pirates, the Francis 
and Patrick. May the Lion and Hopeful Luke, Hall’s 
fleet, joined from the Straits, and the 16th blockade 
Dunkirk was begun, but after month Popham withdrew all save 
three his ships, take charge convoy for the North Sea. 
The ships now with him were the James, Vanguard, Lion, Dragon, 
and Reserve with these was ordered, after reaching Berwick, 
cross the North Sea the Sound look for the Swedish fleet, 
from which hostilities were evidently expected. shipped his 
pilots from the Tyne July, but two days later was recalled. 
Adding the Happy Entrance his fleet, arrived the Downs 
July, joined the Leopard, Reformation, Charles, 
Seven Brothers, and 

Early August important developments took place. 
August Charles Stuart (or Charles IT) crossed the Scottish border 
the famous march south. once became necessary 
have fleet the North Sea cut him off from foreign help. 
Popham would naturally have been given this duty, but 
August died and Deane was already the Scottish 
coast with the flotilla, Blake had undertake this important duty. 
Since the reduction Scilly had been command the 
western fleet, with his ships kept port for reasons economy. 
Now was ordered bring some his ships Channel and 
take charge the North Sea fleet, while the squadron left 


Hollandsche Mercurius, 1651, April, 49. 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1651, 190. 
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the Downs was put under Badiley. The crisis did not last long, 
since September, when Blake had only just joined his fleet, 
the battle Worcester put end all danger from the royalists 
and left the fleet free for other The Isle Man 
and the Channel Islands still held out for Charles II, and they 
were now the objects attack. The former surrendered without 
resistance October, but the Channel Islands showed 
firmer front. Here the attack also began October, Blake 
being command the fleet, but was not till December 
that Elizabeth Castle Jersey surrendered, while Castle Cornet 
Guernsey followed its example the 17th. 

the same time the royalist cause lost its last position the 
colonies. Ayscue, set free the capitulation the Scillies, was 
sent back there May, and did not finally leave for the West 
Indies till August. With the Rainbow 52, Amity 36, Success 30, 
Ruth 30, Brazil Frigate 24, Malaga Merchant 30, and Increase 
London 36, arrived off Lisbon August. The Portuguese 
gave him opportunity fighting, and the 21st left again. 
After visit the Cape Verde Islands, where remained from 
September, arrived off Barbados the night 15-16 
October. Next morning sent his Captain Pack, 
into Carlisle Bay with the Amity, Success, and Malaga Merchant. 
Twelve ships inthe bay—eleven them Dutch—were seized the 
charge trading with the parliament’s enemies two others ran 
ashore. The forts did practically damage, although the whole 
fleet lay Carlisle Bay all night and most the next 
After this Ayscue did very little for some weeks, save cruise 
off the island and exchange letters with the royalist governor, 
Lord Willoughby Parham, the hope persuading him 
surrender. last, November, landed party, and took 
small fort ‘The Hole’ the west side the island. 
December there arrived fleet fifteen ships, bound for Virginia 
assert the authority the parliament there. Ayscue tried 
use this accession strength means bringing the royalists 
terms, but finding this vain, carried out second and 
more important landing December, Speight’s Town, little 
north ‘The Hole’. The first attack was successful, but the 
seamen got out hand and had withdrawn. Decem- 
ber the Virginian ships sailed. Ayscue now opened negotiations 
with the disaffected element ashore. January 1652 part 
the royalist troops mutinied and declared for the parliament, 
the 9th Lord Willoughby Parham asked for terms, and 
the the island was definitely March 


Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1651, 357, 378, 407. 
Davis, Cavaliers and Roundheads Barbados, 153. 
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Ayscue left reduce the remaining islands. This was done 
without difficulty, and May 1652 arrived Plymouth 
with prizes, find the war with the Dutch 

ANDERSON. 


APPENDIX 


SHIPS BELONGING TO, TAKEN BY, THE FLEET, 
1648-53. 


Original Mutineers. 


Constant Reformation lost sea, September 1651. Swallow 
returned Nantes and sold there, March 1653. Convertine left 
Lisbon, October 1650, and handed over parliament later. Antelope 
burnt Helvoetsluys parliamentarians, April 1649. Satisfaction 
returned parliament, November 1648. Roebuck apparently left 
Kinsale, October 1649. Crescent returned parliament, October 
1648. Pelican apparently left Lisbon, October 1650. Hind 
parliament, November 1648. 


Additions before leaving Holland. 


Blackmoor Lady joined taken, July 1648: sold Lisbon, Sep- 
tember 1650. Constant Warwick joined, August 1648: returned 
parliament, October 1648. Guinea taken, August 1648: captured, 
April May 1649. Love taken, August 1648: returned parliament, 
November 1648. James (formerly the Exchange Ipswich) taken, 1648 
left Kinsale, October 1649. Charles (ex-Hamburger) taken, January 
1649 captured, March 1649. (An English collier) taken, January 1649, 
and sold Helvoetsluys. 


Additions before reaching Toulon. 


The following were captured parliamentary warships during Rupert’s 
stay Kinsale. They all seem have joined been taken the spring 
1649: 

Mary Antrim captured, February 1649. London and Mary and 
Joseph captured, March 1649. Thomas and Fame Waterford captured, 
April May 1649. Adventure captured, June 1649. Sta. Teresa cap- 
tured, July 1649. 

The following, not otherwise recorded, are mentioned manuscript 
book accounts the fleet from February October 1649, the 
present writer’s possession 

Ambrose and Charles, Sarah Bristoll, Desire Lew, Mary Catch, 
George Leith, Good Intent, Culpeper, Antilope, Gloab, Olive Branch, 
Sarah Bonaventure, Seamew, George London, Glocester, St. John Baptist, 
St. Peter Middlebrough, St. Peter Ochelling. 


Heath, 322 Whitelock, May 1652. 
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The following were apparently added the fleet some time 1649, 
before its arrival Lisbon 

Roebuck taken, November 1649: captured, November 1650. Black 
Knight (or Black Prince) driven ashore and burnt, November 1650. 
Scott and Mary, apparently left Lisbon, October 1650. Second Charles 
and Henry, wrecked Carthagena, November 1650. 

The following were taken the way from Lisbon Toulon 

William London and Malagonian taken, October 1650: wrecked 
Carthagena, November 1650. Revenge Whitehall (ex Marmaduke) 
taken, November 1650: mutinied and taken England, March 1652. 


Additions after reaching Toulon. 


Honest Seaman (formerly Jeremy) bought, 1651: wrecked, September 
1652. Loyal Subject (formerly Speedwell) joined, 1651: wrecked, 
October 1651. St. Michael taken, 1651: retaken crew, August 
September 1651. Defiance (formerly Friendship) taken, February 1652: 
lost sea, September 1652. 

There are also records (but without names) the capture, between May 
1651 and November 1652, one Genoese and four Spanish ships, whose 
fate unknown, and twelve English ships, which two were burnt 
July August 1652, one lost sea September 1652, four sold 
Nantes March 1653, and five came unknown ends. 
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Commercial Policy the West 
1783-93 


March 1775 Burke, speaking conciliation with America, 
pointed out that the three branches trade carried 
Great Britain with the continental colonies, with the West Indies, 
and with Africa respectively were ‘so interwoven that the 
attempt separate them would tear pieces the contexture 
the whole and, not entirely destroy, would much depreciate 
the value all the parts’. Eight years later thirteen the 
continental colonies were placed, the acknowledgement 
American independence, outside the compact commercial system 
enclosed and guarded the navigation acts. Now, has 
late been fully understood that the principles British com- 
mercial policy were not altered the events the American 
Revolution. How then did the British government contrive 
preserve its old monopolist system, and yet avoid the injuries 
the West Indian trade which Burke had anticipated 

order understand the points issue, must bear 
mind certain the conditions under which intercolonial trade 
America was carried previously the revolutionary war. 
particular must remember that the thirteen colonies and 
the West Indies were not alone interested the trade. Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland gladly exchanged fish and their 
scanty surplus stock lumber and flour for the produce the 
islands, although their geographical position placed them 
serious disadvantage compared with their sister colonies 
the British shipowners engrossed what they could 
the carrying trade between the continent and the West Indies, 
but found themselves heavily handicapped the advantages 
which the Americans enjoyed through their proximity the 
islands, the low cost their ships, and the ability these tiny 


difficult estimate the volume this trade, since most was conducted 
indirectly through the New England merchants. See the evidence Inspector- 
General Irving before the Committee Trade, March 1784: Public Record Office, 
Board Trade, Minutes the Committee Trade, fo. 124. 1772 out 1208 
vessels arriving the West Indies from North America only were from these 
colonies: fo. 11. 
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vessels enter any and all British and Irish fishermen 
competed the sugar islands against New England rivals 
while Irish farmers, although denied the privilege direct trade 
with the colonies until 1778, easily outdistanced the farmers 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania supplying beef 
and pork West Indian markets.* the British Islands, then, 
were many persons who would gain from the interruption the 
chief branch intercolonial trade. But the West Indians were 
well supplied with friends England who were prepared 
support their interests. Great Britain had sixty million pounds 
revenue was derived from West Indian produce British goods 
representing much larger sum and slaves the value another 
half-million were disposed West Indian merchants and, 


Colonial-built vessels were generally inferior British-built, but were much 
cheaper: see the evidence James Anderson, agent Boston for Glasgow firm, 
before the Committee Trade (Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. 486). 
They constituted three-quarters all the vessels engaged trade between the North 
American continent and the islands: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 12404. The British 
merchants who entered the trade sent out large ships which usually followed three- 
cornered’ route from Great Britain North America, thence the sugar islands, 
and thence again Great Britain. But these vessels could make only one voyage 
year, could trade only large American ports where their cargoes were collected, 
were relatively expensive work, and were apt too late reaching the islands 
Correspondence John Reynell among the uncatalogued family papers Joseph 
Coates, Esq., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The American merchants carried 
the bulk their trade little coasting vessels tons, which skirted the 
shores the continent and cruised will through the islands, loading and discharging 
cargo wherever advantage offered, and making two three trips year: Pemberton 
and Clifford papers the library the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 
Statistics will found the Minutes the Committee Trade, March May 1784, 
Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, 


Add. MS. 12404, fo. 54. 

Evidence presented Irving before the Committee Trade, March 1784: 
Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. 124. Irish meat, though somewhat 
more expensive, was superior quality and could kept longer. Direct trade was 
however, have been carried previously the passage Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collections, Seventh Series, ix. 299, 304, 306, 307. 

Add. MS. 12413, fo. 20. State the West Indies laid before parliament, March 
1775. the petition the West India planters February 1775 the amount 
given thirty millions (Parliamentary History, xviii. 219), but may easily 
demonstrated that the larger sum approximately accurate. See Journals the 
Assembly Jamaica, viii. 525. 

Speech Glover the house commons, March 1775: Parl. Hist. xviii. 461. 
This estimate apparently moderate. The duty 16,000,000 cwt. sugar (Public 
Record Office, Treasury Revenue Accounts, Misc. Engl., 65) hundredweight 
would amount more than £500,000. The duties and excise 2,250,000 gallons 
rum (Treasury Revenue Accounts, Misc. Engl. 65) 5s. gallon would 
amount £560,000. Again, customs duties alone all West India goods imported 
into Great Britain amounted about £700,000. 

Great Britain exported the West Indies goods the value about £1,200,000. 
these about one-quarter were ‘foreign’ goods: Treas. Rev. Acc., Misc. Engl., 81; 
Add. MS. 12413, fo. 26; and Publ. Rec. Off., Treas., 38. 69. 
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finally, West Indian proprietors were scattered through most 
the counties 

But, before reviewing the deliberations the subject, must 
inquire whether any changes the situation were produced the 
war. immediate result the outbreak hostilities, trade 
relations between the British West Indies and the colonies 
revolt became doubly prohibited—on the American side through 
the agreements against importation and exportation, and the 
British the prohibitory acts. The West Indians, drawing 
little comfort from the regrets expressed their behalf 
Congress and Lord North,” protested that existence under 
such conditions was view later events 
interesting note how they actually fared. From the outset 
extraordinary expedients were adopted for the securing 
supplies. Prizes were offered the islands for the raising 
additional amounts food-stuffs and for the taking 
turtle and and the planters were thus persuaded with- 
draw portion their land and negroes from the ordinary pro- 
cesses cultivation. the same time the shipments food 
from Ireland were largely the freer exportation 
grain from Great Britain the West Indies was sanctioned 
lumber was brought from the and lumber 
and provisions were secured the largest possible extent from 
Canada, Florida, neighbouring islands belonging neutral 
powers, and such parts the thirteen colonies were under 
British must also noted that the cargoes the 


Lord Shelburne declared November 1778 that ‘there was scarcely ten miles 
together throughout the country where the house and estate rich West Indian 
were not seen’: Parl. Hist. xix. 1315. Persons resident England possessed 
property the value £14,000,000 the islands: Add. MS. 12413, fo. 20. 

Congress, highly pleased the intervention Jamaica behalf the northern 
colonies, addressed the assembly that island July 1775 letter apology 
“We knew that must sacrifice our own [interest] and (which gave equal uneasiness) 
that our friends who had never offended us, and who were connected with 
feelings under oppressions similar our own’: Ford, Journals Congress, 
79, 80, 194, 204. Parl. Hist. xviii. 1056. 

e.g. the address the assembly Barbadoes, Publ. Rec. Off., Colonial Office, 
28. 56. See also the resolutions passed February 1775 the society West 
Indian merchants and planters London. The minutes the meetings held the 
society and its committee, 1769-83, are preserved the offices the present West 
India Committee Seething Lane, London. 

paper the West India Trade, Publ. Rec. Off., Colonial Office, 325. Laws 
Jamaica, Geo. III, 12, and Geo. III, 16; Journals the Assembly 
Jamaica, vi. 576, 579, 589. 

Correspondence relating the trade the United States with the British 


colonies, Colonial Office, 325. Naval Office lists for Jamaica, 1781, Board Trade, 
176. 


Geo. 43, and Geo. III, 


Paper the West India trade, Office, 325. Minutes the West 
India Merchants for May 1776. 


Naval Office lists for Jamaica, 1781, Board Trade, advertisement 
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many American vessels taken British men-of-war privateers 
during the earlier years the struggle were purchased for con- 
sumption the and that some the West Indians 
unquestionably found means defy the prohibitory acts and 
carry trade with their rebel The exact measure 
success which attended these efforts not easily estimated 
account the various misfortunes which fell the 
islands this time. Several suffered capture, followed the 
temporary ruin emigration many the substantial planting 
class and all were more less devastated series violent 
hurricanes which occurred, most unfortunately, during the later 
years the war. order form proper estimate will 
well confine our attention Jamaica, which escaped capture, 
and was, from its relatively great size, best able sustain the 
effects the storms. There, find, supplies were irregular and 
often and the productive power the island was 
substantially reduced.” Hence the planters were 1783 par- 
ticularly sensitive the evils which might ensue should their 
old trade with the continental colonies restricted cut off. 
Yet the war had other respects greatly strengthened the 
arguments which might advanced for restricting, not pro- 
hibiting, trade between the islands and the United States. The 
loyalty the remaining continental colonies was felt have 
merited some reward, and the migration them the American 
loyalists increased both their claims consideration and their 
ability engage the West Indian trade. Again, the ship- 
owners could argue that rebels and aliens should not allowed 
engross important branch the British shipping industry, 
especially time when hundreds vessels and thousands 
seamen were rendered idle the return 
Jamaica Mercury for October 1779 Correspondence Governor Dalling Jamaica 
with governors and commanders North America, Colonial Office, 80. 

Publ. Rec. Off., Admiralty, 240; Minutes the West India Merchants for 
December 1777, Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. 330. 


Publ. Rec. Off., Admiralty, 241. Lists and descriptions the vessels seized 
Admiral Parker’s squadron. The trade carried through St. Eustatius well 
known. 

64. 72. Lists imports British bottoms Kingston, Jamaica, during 
the war. The years greatest scarcity were 1776-8. But the ruinous prices food 
and lumber would indicate that the island was insufficiently supplied other times. 
See Journals the Assembly Jamaica, vii. 313, 314, 467, 577, for prices 1780, 1782, 
and also the Annual Register for 1778, 304. 

Treas., 38. 269. Imports into England from the West Indies, 1774-83. The 
importation sugar declined gradually from 1775 1781 per cent. Camden, 
speaking May 1777 Chatham’s motion for putting end hostilities 
America, declared that two hundred families living England the revenues from 
their West Indian estates had already been obliged losses return the islands 
Parl. xix. 339. 

The number seamen without employment after 1783 was estimated the 
remarkable figure 60,000: Evidence Irving, the former Inspector-General 
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When therefore 1782 the British government faced the 
problem settling the future commercial relations the various 
parts the Empire with the United States, was confronted 
with decided differences opinion political and commercial 
circles the regulation the West Indian trade. While these 
differences originated chiefly from the conflict interests just 
noted, they were strongly accentuated for several months the 
intense personal feeling which the war had given rise. Thus 
the planters, asking for absolute freedom intercourse, 
gained support from many those who sympathized most 
warmly with the American cause; while the shipowners, 
demanding the exclusion the Americans from the carrying 
trade, and the advocates the loyal colonies, urging that 
American produce should barred from entering the islands, 
had their side men who would not unwillingly have hindered 
the commercial development the United States. There was 
even difference opinion the method procedure which 
the government should pursue. The majority those interested 
advocated the conclusion commercial treaty connexion 
with the treaty peace, but others advised that the government 
should prescribe regulations statute, and leave the Americans 
free follow similar course. Both methods were, fact, tried 
the three ministries which successively took the matter charge. 

The attempts the first these, the Shelburne administra- 
tion, arrive settlement need not detain long. the 
matter negotiation nothing was done beyond the rejection 
Franklin’s proposal, made July 1782, that each nation should, 
matters commerce, treat the subjects the other exactly 
did its own.” Nor was the ministry able accomplish more 
through parliament. will remembered that Lord Shelburne, 
whose position had been far from strong the opening the 
session December 1782, was forced resign February 
following, and that the unwillingness George accept 
the coalition Fox and Lord North occasioned sort inter- 
regnum the government which lasted until April. The time 
was evidently unsuitable for passing important legislation, but 


Imports and Exports America before the Committee Trade, April 1784, Board 
Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. 156. 

Publ. Rec. Off., Foreign Office, Misc. 563. proposal originally 
stated bore direct reference the British colonies: Oswald Shelburne, July 
1782. But the provisional treaty peace agreed Oswald two months later 
Article stated that all parts the world the ships and merchants the two 
nations should, the ports belonging both, enjoy the same protection and com- 
mercial privileges and liable only the same charges and duties’. draft these 
articles was enclosed Oswald Townshend dispatch October 1782. They 
were rejected the cabinet, and Strachey was sent Paris obtain their revision. 
Among other concessions secured the elimination any mention commerce 
the treaty. See Smyth, Franklin, viii. 628. 
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the ministry was subjected constant attack for its delay 
providing for the resumption trade with the United 
and before the coalition ministry was formed, Pitt, chancellor 
the exchequer, attempted deal with the matter through 
bill introduced just after Shelburne’s fall. This bill granted 
practically all that Franklin had asked the preceding autumn 
without stipulating for any return its effect would have been 
give the Americans not only the privilege unrestricted trade 
their produce and manufactures with the West Indies, but 
also that sharing the carrying trade between the mother 
country and the islands. But hasty and complete depar- 
ture from the system the country was not prepared. 

The bill was violently attacked societies merchants and 
chambers commerce from the larger trading well 
parliament. the commons Burke, Fox, Lord Sheffield, and 
Sir Grey Cooper joined opposing but the leading part was 
played that urbane and astute politician, William Eden, who, 
former lord the committee for spoke with authority 
commercial matters, and who, moreover, was this time 
strengthening his long-standing connexion with 
working assiduously for the establishment the coalition 
aside alike the generous principles 
Pitt’s bill and Burke’s pleas for measures unsolicited 
declared that the amount the concessions allowed 
the Americans should determined the basis strict bar- 
gaining. order that the ministers might have time and 
authority conclude the most favourable arrangement, 
suggested that they should given power regulate the 
American trade for limited period orders This 


For attacks the press see for instance the Morning Chronicle for February 
1783. Demands for action were also being heard the house commons, Burke’s 
speech January reported the Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser for 
January 1783. 

The text given Edwards, History the West Indies (London, 1801), ii. 491. 
The bill was introduced March. 

The West Indian merchants and planters London took the lead protesting 
against the bill and secured the co-operation the chamber commerce Glasgow 
Minutes the West India Merchants for and March 1783. 

Knox Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm., Reports Various Collections, vi. 265. Knox 
1779 wrote interesting sketch Eden’s life and character. While malicious 
and not entirely trustworthy, throws much light Eden’s political career. Unless 
Knox was consummate hypocrite, reconciliation between the two men must have 
taken place before 1781. 

Eden was one the commissioners sent America 1778. His connexion with 
North began several years before this (Hist. Stopford-Sackville 
10), and was considered extremely close this time (Hist. 10th Rep., 
Append., pt. vi, 54, Jenkinson Robinson, September 1782). 

Eden’s two patrons, Loughborough (Wedderburn) and Carlisle, may noted, 
became members the coalition cabinet. 

Eden made this proposal early March: London Chronicle, March 1783. 
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scheme, designed for the benefit the incoming administration, 
found considerable support, and Pitt, failing get even the 
principle his measure approved, finally proposed that considera- 
tion the whole matter should deferred until the first week 
Before the discussion was resumed the government was 
the hands Fox and North. 

Fox, secretary for the foreign department, first took the 
matter charge. Convinced that was too important for hasty 
settlement means adopted Eden’s plan 
procedure dropping Pitt’s and passed enabling act 
give authority the Crown regulate all trade with America 
order council for six months.* Meanwhile reopened 
negotiations with the American commissioners Paris. But 
his method was the method Eden, his views, defined his 
instructions Hartley, his envoy Paris, were not far removed 
from those Pitt. was quite willing that the Americans 
should trade freely their own ships with the West Indies, 
provided that they carried raw produce only.* That they should 
trade between the islands and the mother country the govern- 
ment, said, could not permit until full investigation had been 
held, since English the matter were strong.” 
Hartley received dispatches this effect under the date 
June. heard nothing further until was informed, not 
from home, but the American commissioners, the issue 
July order council for the regulation the West 
Indian Since this order embodied the policy actually 
maintained during the ten years following, and since its provisions 
seem indicate that the government’s views had suddenly and 
entirely changed one the two essential points issue, 
deserves examined with some care. Its terms are well 
known. The West Indians were allowed import American 
lumber, flour, bread, grain, vegetables, and live stock, and 


The debates continued from March April. Pitt his defence showed 
none his usual self-confidence, admitting the outset that was means 
tenacious any part the bill’, and laying himself open charges Sheffield 
weakness and vacillation. Reports his principal speeches are found the Morning 
Chronicle for and March and April 1783. 

Memorials and Correspondence Fox (London, 1853), ii. 122. April 
Fox wrote the king that, since any action Pitt’s bill would make necessary 
immediate decision the matter, had resolved postpone such action until 
further progress had been made the negotiations with the American commissioners, 

April Fox carried without division motion further postpone the 
consideration Pitt’s bill. 

Geo. III, 39. 

Fox Hartley, April 1783: Publ. Rec. Off., Foreign Office, America, ser. 

Fox Hartley, June 1783: this time the one question issue was 
the participation American vessels the carrying trade between the islands and 
Great Britain. 


Privy Council Register, Geo. ITI, xxi, fo. 316. 
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export the United States rum, sugar, molasses, coffee, nuts, 
ginger, and pimento. But the importation American meat, 
dairy produce, and fish was forbidden, and the trade was confined 
entirely British ships. 

That this apparent alteration the views the ministry 
represents change opinion the part Fox evident 
from his dispatches Hartley later but certain that 
the cabinet was divided and that the order represents victory 
for the more conservative section which attached itself 
Not only this supposition the face reasonable, but there 
evidence that the order was drafted, the instructions 
North himself, William Knox, who had been for twelve years 
under-secretary for the colonies the North 
Knox, fact, claims the credit having suggested and 
secured its adoption the privy council face the opposition 
Fox and Burke and, while his statements are unsupported 
save general expressions congratulation the part his 
friends,“ there reason for considering them untrue. Finally. 
know that Eden was active member the committee 
the privy council, the hands which affairs trade had 
temporarily been that warmly approved the order, 
and that was close touch with Other influences 
were also work. The anxiety the ministry the 
attitude the Americans had just been relieved the news 
that their ports were open British vessels and the arrival 


still adhere every particular the system upon which first instructions 
you were planned’: Fox Hartley, July 1783, Foreign Office, America, 
ser. 

Adams received from England exaggerated reports this effect. advices 
from England are that Lord Sheffield with his are making party unfriendly 
us; that the ministry adopt their sentiments and measures that Fox has lost his 
popularity and devoted himself North, who has the King’s ear and disposes 
Adams Livingston, the Hague, August 1783, Works, viii. 130. 

Letter Colonel Augustus North Knox, dated Knox, May 1783: Knox 
Papers, Hist. Var. Coll. vi. 191. Colonel North, Lord North’s behalf, 
requests Knox prepare the draft act for regulating the commerce between 
our remaining British colonies, our West India Islands, and the United States, well 
any other acts may necessary pass this Session” with regard the inter- 
course between England and America’. Subjoined memorandum Knox 
stating that, account the enabling act, legislation was unnecessary, and that 
had therefore drafted orders council instead: ibid. Sheffield, writing Knox, 
July 1783, expressed pleasure that the order had been passed exactly Knox 
drew it. Knox Lord Walsingham, August 1787: ibid. 198. 

Sheffield Knox, July 1783; Viscount Sackville Knox, July 1783 and 
August 1783: ibid. 191, 192. Sackville expressed satisfaction that North had 
adopted Knox’s plan, and declared that the cabinet would not have known how 
proceed without him. 

Report meeting the Committee Plantations, May 1783: Privy 
Council, Unbound Papers. 

Eden Knox, February 1782: Knox Papers, ubi supra, 240. 

Hartley Fox, June 1783: Foreign Office, America, ser. 
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American ships the United Kingdom. Lord Sheffield had 
just published his cleverly conceived and ably written Observations 
the Commerce the American States, for the express purpose 
combating the principles underlying Pitt’s bill. The popu- 
larity the book was great, and its effect that 
called forth from the American commissioners bitter com- 
and from Edward Gibbon warm eulogy its author 
‘the defender not the saviour the navigation 
Whether not John Adams was right believing that the 
decision the ministry was also swayed the influence 
jealous European powers not 

The July order council, have said, embodies the policy 
pursued during the ten years following. Yet was not regarded 
the time more than temporary and the most 
important part its history consists the fact that was 
maintained and the end permanently adopted. Measures were 
soon set foot for inducing the government grant more 
liberal terms. From America came threats 
threats which were some extent put into force Maryland 
and Virginia before the close the year. From the West 
Indies, where prices had risen from 100 per cent. the 
publication the and where there was serious appre- 


Sheffield was congratulated every side and was given the freedom the 
city Auckland Corr. European Magazine for September, November, 
and December Scot’s Magazine for December Knox Papers, Hist. 
Comm., Var. Coll. vi. Hist. MSS. Comm., MSS. Royal Institution, iv. 207. 

Hartley Fox, and July 1783: Foreign Office, America, ser. 

The navigation act, the palladium Great Britain, was defended and perhaps 
saved his pen’: Memoirs (London, 1827), ii. 242. 

Adams, Works (Boston, 1853), viii. 74, 85, 90, 98. Adams feared that England, 
France, and the other powers possessing colonies the West Indies would agree 
exclude American vessels from any participation the carrying trade the islands, 
French will say everything they can think persuade the English 
deprive the trade their West India Islands. They have already, with their 
emissaries, been the chief cause the change sentiments London, this head, 
against us.’ But evidence wanting justify this conclusion. Certainly none exists 
the Despatches from Paris, 1784-90, published the Camden Society, 

Fox Hartley, July 1783: Foreign Office, America, ser. Morning 
Chronicle, March 1784, reporting speech Eden the house commons, 
March. 

Cf. Pennsylvania Packet, August and December 1783. 

Laws Maryland (Annapolis, 1787), session November December 1783, 
29. This act imposed charge 5s. per ton British vessels entering and clearing 
and additional duty per cent. valorem British goods imported British 
ships. 

Henning, Statutes Virginia, xi. 313, 8th the Commonwealth, This act 
conferred upon Congress power forbid the importation British West Indian 
produce British 

Answer the Heads Inquiry contained the letter the Secretary 
State, November 1784: Colonial Office, 137. answer dated February 
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hension famine, came series protests and Even 
England vigorous press campaign was set up. The coalition 
stuck its guns and through new enabling act extended the 
operation the order council until April 1784. But the 
opposition was keen ever when December 1783 Pitt, the 
former advocate the freest intercourse, assumed charge 
the government. 

From the outset Pitt showed that was prepared afford 
the opponents the existing restrictions every consideration. 
Negotiations were entered upon with the merchants with view 
compromise, and was suggested that West Indian ports 
should opened American vessels less than eighty 
vessels, other words, which could not easily cross the ocean 
nor serve nursery for the American When the mer- 
chants, probably through over-confidence, refused accept any 
limitation tonnage, the matter was referred the newly 
constituted committee trade for investigation and 
The voluminous minutes this investigation well reward detailed 
but may here confine ourselves the methods 
which the commissioners pursued, the principles upon which 
they acted, and the results which they arrived. Their method 
deserves high praise. Working patiently for almost three 
they sought, obtained, and sifted evidence from every promising 
source manner which leaves doubt their thorough- 
ness and their honest desire discover the truth. 

The conclusion which they was that the loyal 
colonies were already supply proportion the lumber 
and provisions which the West Indies required and would about 
three years ready furnish the whole. they failed consume 
all the rum for which the planters had find American market, 
the people the United States, whom was indispensable, 
would glad purchase the rest. For the carrying trade 
British shipping, operating the old three-cornered principle, 


Resolutions the Committee West India Merchants, November 1783 
Colonial Office, 137. Journals the House Commons, xxxix. 840. 

Library Congress, Franklin MSS., 1287. Benjamin Vaughan, writing 
Henry Laurens, February 1784, gives from memory account these negotiations. 
See also the minutes the meeting West Indian planters and merchants which 
the proposals were discussed, Colonial Office, 137. 83. 

The explanation furnished correspondence relative the intercourse 
the United States with the British colonies: Colonial Office, 325-6. 

Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. The committee was estab- 
lished March 1784, and the same day petition the West Indian merchants 
and planters, which constituted the basis the inquiry, was referred it. 

The mass evidence presented before the committee invaluable for the light 
throws the West Indian trade before and during the war the American 
Revolution. 

Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. 276 ff. 
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would undoubtedly suffice. Retaliatory measures the part 
the Americans were not feared, and could any event 
defeated the ease with which goods might smuggled 
into their country and the opening free ports which their 
merchants would sure frequent. Hence the islands could 
cultivated profit without the freedom 
intercourse for which the planters asked, although such profit 
might less than that obtained before the war. the basis 
these conclusions, all which were more less contradicted 
the allegations the West Indians, the committee proceeded 
recommend the adoption, for the time being, set regula- 
tions corresponding all essentials with those already force. 
interesting, too, note that the recommendations were 
based not only facts, but certain clearly stated principles. 
The privilege supplying the islands far lay their power 
belonged the United Kingdom and the loyal colonies, because 
they were every right exclusively entitled the advantages 
derived from the while the carrying trade was 
British hands, because thus British naval strength might 
increased and the sailors left idle the close the war might 
prevented from entering the navy the United States. fuller 
vindication the policy the coalition clearer statement 
some the old commercial principles could scarcely have been 
offered. 

Well grounded the existing regulations were thus declared 
be, they secured permanent adoption for the space more 
than four years. Enabling acts and orders council, which 
differed essential respect from those 1783, were issued 
unbroken succession until The ministry, admitted, 
was merely testing the and numerous protests and 
appeals returned steadily the answer that reason for altering 
had been Whether not the ministers were justified 
adhering their position must now inquire. 

The conclusions reached the committee 1784 with regard 
the possibilities supply from British North America were 
largely but, since the government time attempted 


The last but one the enabling acts, Geo. III, provided for more rigid 
enforcement. The illegal introduction American produce was made punishable 
the forfeiture both vessel and cargo. change, save phrasing, 
observed the successive orders council: Privy Council Register, George III, 
xxi. 614, xxii. 91, 186, 351, xxiii. 121, xxiv. 93, xxv. 126. 

Grenville the house commons, February 1788: Morning Chronicle, 
February 1788. 

Privy Council Register, George III, xxiv. 56, and Publ. Rec. Off., Board 
Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, fo. 178. 

Evidence Ainslee before the Committee Trade, March 1789: Board 
Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, 11, fo. 220, 246; statistics the trade the 
West Indies prepared Irving, Inspector-General Imports and Exports for Great 
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forbid the importation raw produce from the United States, 
this fact interesting rather than significant. other respects 
the committee made few mistakes. The carrying trade was 
immediately and completely taken over British 
According the most trustworthy statistics the supply food 
appears have been quite sufficient and, while periods 
and distress occurred, they would seem have been 
attributable rather the hurricanes 1784, 1785, and 1786, 
than the restrictions laid upon the American American 
measures retaliation, needless say, broke down, although 
attempted recommended Congress nearly all the 
true, indeed, that more lumber had obtained within 
the islands, that prices both food and lumber were and 
that illicit trade with the United States reached large propor- 
such inconveniences’ were not considered 
long the profit promised 1784 was obtained, 
and the shipping, exports, and revenue the mother country 
were fostered. When note that 1788 the trade the 
islands with the mother country had increased both exports 
and imports some twenty-five per cent. over what had been 


Britain, Colonial Office, 390. Knox, writing Camden, June 1804, admitted 
that the islands could not yet supplied from British North America: Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Var. Coll., vi. 221. 

Correspondence relating the intercourse the United States with the British 
colonies: Board Trade, Min. Comm. Trade, 11, fo. 203, and Colonial Office, 325-6. 

For instance, Treas., 64. 72, contains lists signed Davison, the collector 
Jamaica, showing that 1784 that island received 41,000 barrels bread and flour 
(as compared with average about 35,000 barrels before 1775) and 14,000 feet 
wood (as compared with 15,000 feet before 1775). per cent. the bread and flour 
and per cent. the lumber were from the United States. Jamaica was one 
the last islands visited vessels from America, was apt less fully supplied 
than the others. More wood was cut the island than before 1775. 

committee the assembly Jamaica reported that 15,000 slaves had 
perished the island from starvation insufficient nutrition during the years imme- 
diately following 1783, and that the scarcity food was the result both the hurricanes 
and the exclusion American vessels: Journ. the Assoc. Jamaica, viii. 429-30. 
Edwards (Hist. Jamaica, 1801, ii. 511), enlarging upon this report, censured the 
government for its policy. must noted that the committee, framing its report, 
was attempting explain the attacks then being directed against the slave trade, 
and that its assertions were not based evidence. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, all conferred upon 
Congress power retaliate commercial matters against Great Britain. (See the 
laws these states the collection the Pennsylvania Historical Society Phila- 
delphia.) But when Congress, accordance with report prepared Jefferson and 
Chase, asked April 1784 for power regulate the trade all the states for fifteen 
years, only three states gave their unreserved consent: Journals Congress, iv: 392, 
601-2. 

Grenville, speaking the house commons, March 1787, admitted that the 
price provisions and lumber purchased America had risen far beyond all former 
precedent’: Morning Chronicle, March 1787. 


Answer Heads Inquiry the letter the Secretary State, February 
1785: Colonial Office, 137. 84. 
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before the war,” and that nearly six hundred vessels were em- 
ployed its transport,” must conclude that the objects the 
ministry had been successfully accomplished, and that reason 
existed for deferring longer the enactment statute which 
should make the existing regulations permanent. February 
1788 Grenville, the vice-president the committee trade, 
introduced such bill, which, after encountering but flicker 
the old opposition, was easily 

With the placing this bill upon the statute book, the events 
with which this paper deals came practically system 
from which the West Indians had anticipated and prophesied 
sheer ruin had not terminated the growth their prosperity. 
Regulations which the three leading statesmen the time had 
condemned had been investigated, tested, and made permanent, 
because point fact they gave the results which those days 
were most desired. The contexture the whole, use Burke’s 
phrase, was but little torn, and there was depreciation value 
any the parts, was mainly the part now belonging the 
Thirteen States, powerless their divisions resist the imposi- 
tion this last navigation act. Hence, during the five years 
which followed, there was change the policy the govern- 
ment its results, while the West Indians, engrossed their 
efforts prevent the suppression the slave trade, relinquished 
their opposition. Yet the system established North and his 
friends was have extended existence, and when, January 
1793, England expelled Chauvelin, the envoy the French 
Republic, was already near virtual abrogation. How the 
government during the years the great war attempted 
secure formal observance the act 1788 passing annual 
acts indemnity for the West Indian governors who were forced 
permit its violation, how attempts arrive more logical 
conditions were made the negotiations with Jay and with 
Munro and Pinckney, and how finally 1806 American ships 
were statute admitted, under slight restrictions, West 
Indian ports cannot here told. But review these events, 
demonstrating the ease with which the Americans were able 
recapture the West Indian trade, would probably strengthen 
the conclusion that, from the eighteenth-century point view, 
the British government was both wise and successful its 
commercial policy the West Indies during the ten years 
peace. HERBERT BELL. 


Imports into Great Britain from the West Indies, 1788-9, averaged value 
£4,000,000 (Treas., 64. 275) compared with £3,100,000 1772-3 64. 276). 
Exports the West Indies, 1788-9, were valued £1,600,000 (Colonial Office, 390. 5). 

Colonial Office, 390. Miscellaneous Statistics Trade. 

Geo. III, Journals the House Commons, 227, 278. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Date the Notitia Constantinople 


agreed that the Notitia urbis Constantinopolitanae was 
composed the reign Theodosius II, but recently Professor 
Victor Schultze has ventured assign more precise date. 
his Konstantinopel (1913), 177, asserts that was compiled 
before the building the new western wall Anthemius, that 
is, within the first five years the reign: Die Datierung vor 
413 kann nicht bezweifelt werden; vereinzelt 
Korrekturen stattgefunden haben.’ can easily shown that 
this theory untenable. 

The corrections additions which Professor Schultze would 
have assume include the following: (1) Domum Pulcheriae 
Augustae (pp. 232 and 238, ed. Seeck). Pulcheria was created 
Augusta, July 414. (2) Domum Augustae Eudociae (p. 237). 
Eudocia became Augusta, January 423. (3) Domum Augustae 
Placidiae was created Augusta Constantinople 
early 424. She had received this dignity Ravenna 421, 
but had not been recognized such her nephew Theodosius. 
The palace question was doubtless her residence while she 
was Constantinople. The assumption that these items are 
interpolations will involve the further inference that (4) domos 
diuinas Augustarum sex (p. 242) the numeral has been corrected. 
This hypothesis itself possible, but the author’s Praefatio 
forbids entertain it. There are told that the city has 
been transformed the care Theodosius 


quam urbem], supra conditoris laudem, Theodosii inuicti principis—in 
nouam faciem uetustate detersa—ita uirtus cura decorauit, eius 
perfectioni, quamuis sit quispiam diligens, nihil possit adiungere (p. 229). 


Now certain that such improvements are here implied 
were made during the first five years the reign Theodosius IT, 
and these words could not have been written before date which 
would make the assumption interpolations unnecessary. 
Professor Schultze convinced that the Notitia cannot have been 
compiled after 413, his only resource would revise his theory 
and attribute the document the last years Theodosius 
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The difficulty which finds admitting date subsequent 
424, which the internal evidence prima facie suggests, that 
the description the city takes account only the original 
Fourteen Regions. does not enumerate any buildings 
localities the large space which was included between the 
Theodosian wall, built begun 413 under the direction 
Anthemius, and the Constantinian wall, and assigns dimen- 
sions the city which correspond those the unenlarged 
Constantinian city. But the reasonable inference that for 
some time after the erection the new walls, the city still 
officially consisted only the Fourteen Regions. This prac- 
tically the conclusion the late Professor van Millingen 


When the Notitia was written, the enlargement the city Theo- 
dosius was too recent event alter old associations thought and 
introduce new points view. ‘The City’ proper was still what Con- 
stantine had made 


But Professor van Millingen does not seem have realized that 
the Theodosian walls are clearly mentioned the Notitia—in 
yet another passage which Professor Schultze’s theory would 
have ascribed the interpolator 


quoque spatium quod solum apertum maris circulus derelinquit, 
duplici muro acies turrium extensa custodit (p. 242). 


This most important passage, because enables definitely 
date the document within three years. The wall Anthemius 
was single wall. The outer wall was built the Prefect Con- 
stantine mention the duplex murus therefore 
the Notitia was drawn between 447 and the death 
Theodosius, July 450. Bury. 


The English Lands the Abbey St. 


THE Chronicon Centulense Chronicle which records 
the history the abbey St. Riquier Ponthieu down 
1096,” includes charter William the Conqueror’s which seems 
have escaped the notice English while its French 


Byzantine Constantinople, 17. This view had already been expressed 
Déthier. cannot agree with Preger’s criticisms van Millingen, accept his 
opinion that the dimensions the Notitia referred the Theodosian city (Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, 19, 459 1910). Van Millingen, 

Chronique Abbaye Saint-Riquier, the Collection Textes pour servir Etude 

The first recension was probably completed 1088 the second 1104: Lot, 
pp- xvii ff. 

Mr. Davis gives reference his Regesta Anglo-Normannorum; and 
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commentators have failed identify its allusions correctly.* 
interest both relation Domesday Book, and also 
supplying one additional fact connexion with those obscure 
personalities, Ralph the Staller and Ralph Wader. 
relates that Gervinus, abbot St. Riquier, was beloved 
and honoured Edward the Confessor, who bestowed many 
gifts his reign, moreover, the abbey was granted 
lands and revenues England certain Breton, Ralph, who 
occupied leading position the Confessor’s the 
accession William the abbot made expedition England, 
and obtained from the Conqueror confirmation the grants 
made Edward’s The charter can dated February 
March 1068, full account given the abbot’s crossing, 
after the February storms had been allayed answer his 
prayers, the second year William The original was 
probably lost the fire 1131, which the muniments the 
house were list the abbey records printed 
Testamentum eiusdem [R. Willelmi] Esperlai. runs 
follows 


nomine sanctae individuae Trinitatis. Ego Guillelmus concessu 
Dei Anglorum rex, affectu mei profectus Domino, prece compulsus 
domni abbatis Gervini, monasterii Sancti Richarii, quod est situm pago 
comitatus Pontivi, nihilominus quoque hortatu amicorum meorum, 
Radulfi scilicet comitis, necnon filii eius Radulfi, annuentibus etiam 
unanimiter meae curiae primatibus, regio more concedo quidquid 
ambo, videlicet pater filius, fratrum praelibati sancti devote conces- 
serunt Quarum igitur ecclesiarum vel mansionum cunctis mani- 
festetur cognitio, dignum duximus praesenti denomitatim manifestare 
haec est, Sancti Richarii terra Anglicis finibus sita Radulfo 
comite eidem sancto tradita; villa vocabulo Esperlais, ubi habentur 
hospites xxxvii, qui persolvunt annualiter unusquisque Nativitate 
Domini duos equos oneratos brais, festivitate sancti Iohannis Bap- 
tistae usque festum sancti Michaelis tribus diebus omne opus Domini 
caeterum quod residuum est anno, semel hebdomada erunt 
omne opus quod eis iniunctum fuerit. Habentur inibi sex carrucae, 
sylva optima, terra arabilis inculta, prata omnibus nutrimentis aptis- 
sima. Est alia villa quae vocatur Acra, ubi habentur hospites molen- 
dina quae solvunt xxxv oras denariorum. Praeterea omnes homines 
villae metent segetes tribus hebdomada diebus, omnes carrucae arabunt 


Freeman, though quotes from earlier chapter story that has direct bearing 
the grant, appears not have noticed the charter itself (Norman Conquest, ii, 3rd ed., 
544). 

Lot (p. 240) suggests Ralph Hereford, the Confessor’s nephew, the 
Comes the charter, whilst Bédier (Les Légendes épiques, iv. 78) identifies him 
with Ralph Toesny. Chron. Cent. iv. 22. 

Ibid. iv. 23. iv. 24. Ibid. iv. 23. 

Lot, Lot, 316. Chron. Cent. iv. 24. 
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tribus diebus frumenta avenas. Est tertia villa quae vocatur 
Culestorpo, quae solvit quinque oras denariorum, carrucis suis arant 
terras tribus frumenta avenas diebus. Sequitur quarta villa 
quae vocatur Achotes, alia quae vocatur ubi habentur 
omnes praedictae consuetudines carrucarum. His iungitur Merefort qua 
viii carrucas duobus diebus frumenta avenas Augusto xxv 
homines duobus diebus messem metendam consuetudinaliter dominus 
villae habebit. Vocatur villa sequens lingua eorum Assuafam qua 
habetur omnis decima tam annonae quam aliorum rerum. Est alia 
quae vocatur Guenite ubi est molendinum unum sylva, piscatio quoque 
optima. Hoc autem iterum iterumque cum interdicto affirmationis 
alicuius tyranni invasione posthac usurpetur quovismodo. 
Haec itaque charta, posteris nostris immutabilis perduret, regia nostra 
eam auctoritate firmamus. 


The eight villages which lay the lands St. Riquier can 
identified with varying certainty the Norfolk Domesday. 
was royal manor under Edward the Confessor, and was him 
given Ralph the Staller—the Radulfus Comes Domesday 
and also St. Riquier’s charter. the time Domesday 
was kept for the king Godric the steward.“ Acra and Pichen- 
ham were berewicks the same manor.” Suafham 
(‘Assuafam’), the modern Swaffham, was also royal manor 
granted Edward Ralph, but the time Domesday 
formed part the extensive fief Alan Brittany, who had 
succeeded many Ralph’s also held Sculatorpa 
(‘Culesturpo’, Sculthorpe?), which probably identical with 
identifies the latter with Custhorpe, near West 
and the Victoria County History suggests Colveston. Stapleton 
identifies with Nereforda which also 
held Count Alan, but have been unable discover the 
whereabouts the Cotes with which identifies ‘Achotes’. 
Caldachota part Harold’s manor Necton, 
which also included lands Acra, Pichenham, and Culestorpa, 
possible suggestion; Cotessia held Alan 
Brittany, and Scotessam held the king, where 
Earl Ralph had formerly held some rights, both lie con- 
siderable distance from the other lands, which are all within 
radius four miles from Swaffham. Guenite still harder 
locate. Stapleton identifies with Gaywode 


Domesday Book, ii. 119b. ii. 126. 
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which was held bishop London Edward’s 
days. some cases certainly held land that had 
formerly been held the two but more probable 
identification would seem either Gunetune (Gunton 
North Erpingham Hundred), where Count Alan held lands, 
(East Winch), berewick Sporle. 

From the fact that St. Riquier had lost all these possessions 
the time the Domesday Inquest may gathered that 
the English lands the abbey had been swept away the 
general shipwreck the fortunes Earl Ralph the younger 
after the revolt 1075. Mr. Round says, the shadow his 
forfeiture hangs over the Norfolk and the manors 
Sporle and Swaffham reverted with his other lands the 
granted out again his brother-in-law 
Alan Brittany. The speedy loss these lands may account 
for the absence any English record allusion St. Riquier’s 
tenure them. is, however, curious that Hariulf, writing 
1088 and revising his Chronicle 1096, should give indication 
that the lands won the pertinacity Abbot Gervinus were 
longer held the abbey his own time. the other 
hand, Domesday records one possession St. Riquier’s 
Norfolk: ‘In pagraua tenet Sanctus Ricarius car. terrae (de 
fedo federici) quam tenuit quidam liber homo 
Palgrave lies the neighbourhood Sporle and Swaffham, and 
was berewick Sporle manor. the time Domesday 
was divided between William Warenne and Alan Brittany. 
Since freeman held the lands Edward’s time, the gift must 
have been later than the first donation the two Ralphs, and 
was possibly meant round off the possessions already held 
the abbey those parts. The Frederick Domesday 
probably the brother William Warenne, who held lands 
Cambridgeshire and was, according the Liber Hyda, 
killed Hereward the who makes him 
the brother-in-law William Warenne, and the son Queen 
Matilda her first marriage with Gerbod, advocate St. 
Bertin, identifies him with the Frederick who witnesses charter 
Guy Ponthieu St. Riquier His argument, 
based coincidence and conjecture, does not satisfy Freeman,™ 
but establishes least triangular connexion between Norfolk, 
St. Riquier, and Flanders. 

The Chronicon Centulense, alluding the elder Ralph 


Victoria County History, Norfolk, ii. 10. ii. 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. (2nd ed.) 470. 

Journal, iii. Chron. Cent. iv. 22; Lot, 237. 
Norman Conquest, iii. (2nd ed.) 653. 
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nobilis, natione puts his identity with the 
earl Norfolk out doubt, whilst reviving the problem his 
birth. probable, however, that imputing Breton birth 
Ralph the Staller the strength the lands Brittany 
(Gael and Montfort) which his Breton wife brought him, and 
need not reject the statement the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that 
was Englishman born The charter also goes 
show that Ralph the Staller was alive February 1068, and 
hence help fixing the date his death, which, according 
Mr. must have occurred before April 1070. the 
other hand, the charter raises the question why Englishman 
holding lands Brittany should confer gifts abbey 
Ponthieu. Stapleton provides the connecting link supposing 
that Ralph the Staller, like Frederick the lord Palgrave, was 
Fleming birth, but gives evidence support his 
conjecture beyond that which has been already considered, and 
there seems reason accept the suggestion. 
HELEN Cam. 


The Saladin Tithe 


Sir James Ramsay has made special study the 


financial side our twelfth-century history, from the Pipe Rolls 
and all available sources, has write 


would have been interesting know what the proceeds the 
Saladin tithe came but accounts the yield seem 


The other modern historians the period seem equally 
loss, though Mr. Eyton—without, however, citing any 
authority for the statement—asserted that ‘the English tax 
realized £13,000, which £6,000 was extorted from Jews 

the great council February was decreed 
that the money should raised, Mr. Eyton puts it, ‘in the 
course year’, or, the ordinance itself expresses it, was 
ready for collection February infra Purifica- 
tionem Beatae Virginis,’ and paid over the following day 
subsequently. any allusion, therefore, its collection 
found the Pipe Rolls, should expect that 1189 


Chron. Cent. iv. Lot, 240. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1076. 

Victoria County History, Norfolk, Cf. Feudal England, 428. 

Archaeological Journal, iii. 

The Angevin Empire (1903), 254. Cf. pp. 236, 251-4, 369-72. 

Court, Household, and Itinerary Henry II, 285 

Benedictus Abbas,Gesta Regis Henrici, ii. 31. 

This roll was published the Record Commission, 1844, 
owing confusion between the regnal and fiscal years. 
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the fact seems have been overlooked. 178 read, 
under Wiltshire 


ducend’ lib. Saresb[iria] usque Glocestre pro Tonellis 
Clavis eosdem denarios ... item M.M.M.M.M. 
marcis usque Sudhant’ pro Tonellis aliis necessariis 


putatorum qui receperunt denarios Decimarum apud 
solidos. 


are here dealing with what were then very considerable 
sums. The total follows 


2,500 

[5,000 mares=] 3,333 
5,966 


The ordinance for the tithe defines ‘decimam redituum 
mobilium’. can hardly say positively how this would 
work, but could neither accurately tithed nor 
paid cash, one presumes that both tithes had paid 
pennies (denarios 

desire draw special attention the presence repre- 
sentatives the exchequer Salisbury for the receipt the 
silver pennies. Apart from the ten tellers (computatores), there 
was group the description whom might rendered either 
‘the clerks [sic] the Treasurer and the 
and the Chamberlains’. Nowthisisnoaccidental 
phrase recurs pp. 206, 223 the same which proves 
that describes recognized group. the roll (as yet unpub- 
lished) two years earlier (1187) find occurring and 
this case definitely applied the exchequer officers 
charge treasure transit. The same observation applies the 
two instances its occurrence the roll 11847 (30 Hen. 
Now this evidence definitely opposed the statement 
the Dialogus, which accepted and the commen- 
tators thereon, that the three officers who had charge the 


liberatione Clericor[um] Thesaurarii Camerariorum.’ 

‘Ad ducendum harnasium clericorum thesaurarii camerariorum qui transfre- 
taverunt cum ‘ad deferendum harnasium clericorum thesaurarii 
camerariorum qui transfretaverunt cum thesauro (p. 203). 

clericorum thesaurarii camerariorum qui transfretaverunt cum 
thesauro’; ‘in liberatione clericorum thesaurarii camerariorum custamento 
ducendi thesaurum (pp. 87, 138). 
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treasure transit were (1) the treasurer’s clerk and (2) the two 
deputy chamberlains, who were essentially not clerks, but 
knights ‘hii tres simul omnes vel vicissim cum thesauro mittun- 
tur cum there seems have been throughout 
but one treasurer’s would appear that the right rendering 
the phrase the roll must the clerks the treasurer and 
chamberlains’. noteworthy that, exception, the 
roll 1183 (29 Hen. II), the phrase used (p. 148) clerico [sic] 
(p. 139) ‘in liberatione clerici [sic] thesaurarii camerario- 
rum’, which what one may term orthodox, accordance 
with the Dialogus. 

obviously impossible certain that the Wiltshire 
entries quoted above prove Salisbury have been the centre 
which all the proceeds the tithe were sent. the one hand 
—though was situated most conveniently for the dispatch 
treasure Southampton Bristol, also for its receipt 
road from other parts England—we not know 
financial centre. the other, one would rather have expected 
that, there were other centres, some trace them would 
found similar entries the roll. But there was much lack 
system payments and receipts the time, that the 
expenses connected with the receipt, checking, and dispatch 
the tithe might, such case, have been defrayed from other 
sources. the Jews, the roll 1189 silent any forced 
contribution from them towards the recovery the Holy City. 
only incidentally that learn from the roll that 
the king that year took quarter their chattels connexion 
with the tallage that was then levying. 

Another point considerable interest raised these 
Wiltshire entries. The roll, yet unpublished, the following 
year (1190) shows vast sums being spent the dispatch the 
crusading expedition. But these were mainly derived from 
treasure already stored England and were disbursed this 
country. With the Saladin tithe was quite the 
money was all withdrawn from currency this country, and was 
then sent, locked barrels, ports, clearly, seems me, for 
export bulk. not know any one has studied the position 
the currency, which must have caused frequent difficulty 
when, the absence banking facilities and any system 
international finance, the only way remitting money abroad 

Dialogus (Oxford, 1902), pp. 21-2, 62-3, 167, 169 (‘tres, i.e. the two chamberlains 
and the treasurer’s clerk’); Poole, The Exchequer the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 
1912), pp. 73-5. 

Poole, op. pp. John Waltham was treasurer’s clerk, find, 1190. 


e.g. Henry Cornhill drew £2,250 from the central treasury and £2,500 from 
the treasure the Tower for this purpose. 


VOL. XXXI.—NO, CXXIII. 
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was export the silver pennies themselves. When these were 
withdrawn from currency, inconvenience must have been caused, 
as, for instance, the constant drain English money across 
the Channel for the wars Henry and Richard There was 
also the cost its carriage and its armed There must, 
therefore, have been keenly felt the need for such facilities 
the Templars were able, their international organization, 
afford, for the transmission money otherwise than coin, very 
shortly after this.” 


The Westminster Chronicle attributed Robert Reading 


attribution the authorship the concluding portion 
the Flores Historiarum down the early part 1326 the West- 
minster monk, Robert Reading, based the express testi- 
mony the only two extant manuscripts which that work 
continued beyond the coming England the Cardinal Peter 
Spain February The earlier these manuscripts 
the well-known Westminster version the Flores, now the 
Chetham Library Manchester, which Dr. Luard has based 
his text the whole the chronicle for the reign Edward 
Written St. Albans down 1265 and then transferred and 
continued Westminster Abbey, this manuscript has been 
generally recognized the most important and original those 
containing the Flores. After describing the murder Sir Roger 
Belers February 1326, the narrative continued another 


and somewhat later hand, beginning with this note author- 
ship 


Sic frater Robertus Redinge, quondam monachus 


Petri apostoli, Westmonasterii, cronicarum uite quoque sue finem con- 


Cf. Cal. Documents preserved France, 383. 366. 

The continuation made Tintern from 1306 1323 may disregarded for our 
purpose, was clearly independent the Westminster continuation. The new 
matter from printed Luard, Flores Hist. iii. 328-48 (Rolls Series). Still 
more independent the continuation printed Bishop Stubbs Annales Paulini 
his Chronicles Edward and Edward vol. (Rolls Series). 

Flores, iii. 137-232. 

Ibid. 232; Chetham MS., no. 6712, 295d. The folios are only occasionally 
numbered, generally each tenth folio, modern hand. Down 259 reference 
facilitated quoting the ancient numbering the columns, two each page, 
Arabic numerals. These begin and end col. 1009 259 recto. the 
passage quoted above the Cotton MS., Cleop. XVI, 139, omits ‘cronicarum’, 
clearly copyist’s mistake. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue Materials British 
History, iii. 384, neglects notice this, and adds, ‘In the margin written Finis 
cronicarum Reding, monachi West., inchoacio Adae Merimouthe 


can discover such note 139 the Cotton MS. really comes from the 
Chetham MS. 
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This statement repeated the Cotton MS., Cleopatra 
the only other ancient copy this Westminster Chronicle 
Edward II, which, though not earlier than the middle the 
fifteenth century, careful and authoritative piece work, 
often important for correcting errors the Chetham MS. well 
for the original matter contains, which latter has recently been 
published Professor the Chronicle John Reading. 

The combined testimony quite adequate, though there 
evidence either manuscript where Robert Reading’s 
Chronicle began. has, however, been generally assumed 
that Robert’s starting-point the accession Edward II, 
mainly the ground that the majority the Flores manu- 
scripts stop early 1306 and that seems natural that the 
new writer should start afresh with the new reign. The fact 
that the concluding months Edward I’s reign are passed over 
silence strengthens the notion new author here taking 
the work, who did not give himself the trouble fit his 
narrative into the story told the preceding writer. put 
another way, Robert the author the whole part peculiar 
the Chetham MS. save the short section the end, barely 
covering couple folios, which, beginning with the passage 
above quoted about Robert’s death, carries the narrative 
the accession Edward III. Quite recently attempt 
obtain more material for Robert Reading’s biography led 
results which compelled reconsider the truth the attri- 
bution him this chronicle. This its turn involved the 
question where the chronicle assigned Robert began, 
and induced more doubt the assumption its commencing 
1307. How these hesitations arose, and how far they have 
been resolved, the object the present note explain. 

Hitherto our chief information print about Robert Reading 
that was one the forty-nine monks Westminster, indicted 
and perhaps imprisoned the charge complicity the 
robbery the treasury the wardrobe Westminster Abbey, 
whose supplication Edward October 1303, appointed 
strong commission were also told 1866 
that his name occurs the infirmarers’ rolls Westminster 
Abbey 1294 and 1298.° The archives now preserved West- 
minster not include the infirmarer’s roll the former year 
however, they enable trace Robert’s name every extant 
infirmarer’s roll from the latter date until Besides this, 

Chronicon Johannis Reading Anonymi Cantuariensis (1914). 

Foedera, 959. Place Edward English History have accepted 
the attribution the Westminster Flores down 1326 Robert Reading. 

Madden, Preface Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, xxv, (Rolls Series). 


Thanks the kindness Canon Pearce and Dr. Scott, have been in- 
formed this additional material for Robert’s biography contained the muniments 
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September 1303, just before his indictment, Robert was 
associated with servant the house called Warin receiv- 
ing 17s. their expenses journey conventual 
business York, then the seat Edward I’s administration.® 
Again, September 1307, was one the fourteen monks 
who protested notarial instrument against the deposition 
their prior, Reginald But the most important 
and last reference that may well refer Robert 
almoner’s roll covering the period between June and 
September The relevant portion this runs 


pane empto participacionem pauperum pro ebdomadis, 
videlicet pro ebdomada ijs. participacione pauperum pro monachis 
defunctis, videlicet Edwardo, Martyn, Iacobo, [sic] Redinge, 
Petro Cruce, xxxiijs. pro quolibet vj. 

Summa xxxvijs. 


Here conclusive evidence that monk named 
Reading was dead, and that alms were officially distributed 
among the poor for the spiritual welfare the deceased brother 
during the summer 1317. The only way harmonizing this 
statement with the affirmation the chronicler that Robert 
the almoner’s roll was another person the same almost 
the same name, perhaps Richard Reading. There nothing 
impossible the supposition, the more glance the 
indexes the contemporary chancery rolls will show that 
Reading was quite common surname the later middle ages. 


Westminster Abbey. have personally examined the references those muniments 
with which these gentlemen have supplied me,and have worked through the infirmarers’ 
rolls now extant down the death Edward II. These are follows: Westminster 
Abbey Muniments, no. 19,318 (Michaelmas 1298), no. 19,319 (Mich. 1305- 
Mich. 1306), no. 19,320 (24 July 1309-24 July 1310), no. 19,321 (24 July 1310-6 April 
1311), nos. 19,322 and 19,323 (Mich. 1321), and no. 19,324 (Mich. 1322 
Mich. 1323). These documents show that Robert Reading was extra 
and therefore received 34d. day from the infirmarer between 
the following dates: August-3 September 6-11 February, 
March, 11-22 June and eight days October 1310. 

Westminster Abbey Muniments, no. 19,839, Accounts Jordan and 
Aldenham, treasurers the convent, 21-9 September 1303: fratri Roberto 
Rading Gerino, pro expensis suis versus Eboracum pro redditibus Wiche, 
iiij 

Ibid. 9499 Twelve the fourteen protesting monks were, like Reading, 
among the petitioners for inquiry into the robbery the wardrobe treasury 1303. 
The two who were not were Robert St. Martin and Robert Blith. The group 
documents numbered above contains, besides this, three other interesting notarial 
instruments, ranging date between 1295 and 1307. 

18,964, dorso: ‘Compotus fratris Iohannis Wygornia, elemosinarii 
Westmonasteriensis, die sancti Botulphi, anno regni regis Edwardi filii regis Edwardi 
decimo, usque festum sancti Michaelis anno regni regis eiusdem 
short roll, written both sides one skin parchment, that there can 
doubt the dates. The hand contemporary one. 
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There was clan Readings holding subordinate offices the 
king’s household during this period, and almost down the disso- 
lution there was fairly continuous succession monks named 
Reading Westminster. true that there positive 
evidence this period any other Reading among the 
members the convent than our Robert. There second 
Reading among the forty-nine monks inculpated the 
robbery 1303, which the fullest list monks available 
the period, though not exhaustive one. such person 
found for this time the authoritative list Westminster 
monks which Canon Pearce putting together from the abbey 
records the elaborate indexes Westminster archives 
which Dr. Scott has been engaged for many years com- 
piling. Most important all, there second Reading 
any the surviving infirmarers’ rolls, though the routine 
medieval medicine involved nearly every monk with- 
drawing for occasional short periods the infirmary. There 
is, moreover, record any monk named Reading all 
such rolls are extant between 1317 and 1326, though from 
1298 1310 Robert’s name every such roll. Still, negative 
evidence derived from large mass imperfectly studied records 
cannot regarded shutting out the contrary possibility. 
the next generation there were two Johns Reading monks 
Westminster the 1303 there were both Roger 
and Robert Bures among the monks petitioning the Crown for 
inquiry into the wardrobe this period there 
were two Johns Reading attached the royal For 
all that, remains improbable the available evidence that 
there were two Westminster monks named Reading’ under 
Edward II, and that the one who died 1317 was not the 
abbey chronicler. 

There something more, however, said the same side. 
The attribution Robert Reading not quite authoritative 
the mass the excellent Chetham MS. significant change 
hand and ink occurs with the note authorship, and 


The elder was John the chronicler, who first appears 1339/40, 
and apparently died 1368/9. The other was John Reading the younger’, who 
sang his first mass 1367/8, and died 1375/6: Tait, Chronicon Johannis Reading 
Anonymi Cantuariensis, Introduction, 11. The care taken distinguish between 
these two namesakes is, Canon Pearce tells me, characteristic the Westminster 
archives, and therefore makes against the hypothesis the two R.’s Reading under 
Edward II. Foedera, 959. 

One was John Reading, king’s merchant, executed 1313 for forging the 
king’s privy seal (Foedera, ii. and the other John Reading, king’s sergeant, 
who was purveyor lodgings and harness for the king’s horses and carts from 1312, 
and later the service Queen Isabella 1326: Calendar Patent Rolls, 1307-13, 
pp. 518, 558; ibid. 1313-17, 486; ibid. 1317-19, pp. 316-17; 338. 
third John Reading, tenant-in-chief, died 1305: Cal. Inquisitions, iv. 189-90. 
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the latter passage the note gives some material for hesita- 
tion. continues follows 


premissis magister Adam Murimoth, olim canonicus ecclesie 
sancti Pauli, Londoniis, qui texuit anno regni regis Edwardi secundi 
post conquestum sexto usque annum regni regis Edwardi tercii filii 
eiusdem uicesimum, luculencius procedit. 


This statement, and therefore the attribution Robert 
Reading, could not the face have been written before 
1346. was probably written considerably later, for the new 
hand the scribe, though fourteenth-century one, suggests 
the writing good generation later than that the earlier 
entries. But the problem handwriting must reserved for 
the present. there only need point out that the later 
penman, who may, have seen, have been wrong about 
Robert Reading, also error making Murimuth begin 
1312/13, when really starts from 1303, and certainly 
incorrect assigning him the chronicle the next twenty 
years. 

The liber Westmonasterii’, the Chetham MS. repeatedly 
calls itself, only gives this so-called Murimuth con- 
tinuation down the recognition Edward III king 
January 1327.. But the whole the chronicle, here 
assigned Murimuth, can read our other manuscript, 
Cotton, Cleopatra and this manuscript, both its begin- 
ning this section 1326 and its end 1345, repeats the 
attribution Professor Tait, who has printed and 
annotated all this middle the Cotton MS. which 
any wise departs from simple reproduction abbreviation 
earlier authorities,” has clearly shown that not Murimuth 
all. Its very barrenness alone can make than 
Reading’s turgid prose. mere summarizer Murimuth for 
the first twelve years, the writer shirked the labour abbrevia- 
tion when Murimuth became lengthy historian, and lazily 
fell back into the easier task cutting down the more succinct 
Chronicle Robert Avesbury. Now Avesbury’s Chronicle 
was not put together until after September 1356 earliest. 
The fact that the Cotton MS. goes straight from the conclu- 
sion this so-called Murimuth the chronicle John 
Reading, which continues until 1367, may still further put back 
the date the ascription the earlier part this chronicle 
Robert Reading. The obvious moral that the attribution 


Under 1326 with the careless variant for ‘texuit’ verbatim 
above. Under says anno igitur gracie hucusque magister Adam 
Merimouth premissa chronicauit 152 (Tait, p.99). The repetition pre- 
which has more meaning here than the first quotation, curious. 

pp. 77-90. 
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Robert only dates from the second half the fourteenth 
century. Moreover, made incurious and inaccurate 
writer. the whole, then, are almost forced the con- 
clusion that Robert’s connexion with our chronicle, any rate 
for the period 1317-26, not proven. Yet none these points 
can definitely disprove the authorship Robert, for almost 
likely that there were two monks Westminster called 
Reading that either the infirmarer the official chronicler 
blundered grossly. But, blunder there were, the chronicler 
the more likely culprit. 

Some points still remain discussed. may still 
maintain that the testimony the chronicler enough 
suggest that Robert Reading wrote the annals the abbey 
down his death, and that his pen was then taken 
another monk whose name was forgotten. But Robert died 
1317, ought not the Flores show some marked change 
style and treatment about that time This question may 
summarily answered affirming that there difference 
all about the year 1317 such would suggest change author- 
ship. There is, however, the further question, when did Robert 
Reading begin write This question, like the former, can 
only answered internal evidence. But some further study 
the manuscripts and the matter the Westminster chroni- 
cles this period may throw some light upon our difficulties 
and perhaps raise some other little problems. 

The general opinion that Robert Reading began write 
the Westminster Chronicle from the accession Edward 
The chief reason for this view the cireumstance that nearly all 
the chief manuscripts the Flores, save the two with which 
are specially concerned, came end somewhere towards 
the conclusion the reign Edward This was the case, 
not only with the chronicles preserved Westminster itself, but 
with the adaptations, based upon the Westminster material, which 
were made other houses. For instance, 1306 the terminal 
point the chronicle Merton Priory, now Eton College, 
and rightly regarded Dr. Luard next importance the 
Chetham MS. the same with the Rochester version, found 
bury, Harl. MS. 641, say nothing Dr. Luard’s MS. W.’, 
the only copy its own chronicle still the possession the 
church Westminster. there were later continuations, such 
our Chetham analogous continuations for other churches, 
such the annals Tintern the Annales Paulini, they must 
regarded entirely separate undertakings. But not only 
and its allied houses was the end Edward I’s 


Details are given Dr. Luard’s introduction his Flores, pp. xii-xxxiv. 
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reign turning-point chronicle writing. Murimuth his 
well-known preface tells that could find good chronicle 
down 1302 save Exeter, whose chronicle stopped that 
year, and Westminster, where the annals were continued down 
Almost generation later, Murimuth knew 
Westminster Chronicle after 1306. 

The abrupt cessation the Westminster chronicles further 
shown the fact that the last months Edward II’s reign 
are nowhere recorded them. What more natural suppose 
than that new writer should called when the interrupted 
task taken few years later? Yet this assumption 
perhaps weakened other considerations. Three circum- 
stances particular make hesitate fall with the 
current view. The most important that the matter the 
chronicle suggests single authorship from least 1302 
1326. The former these dates may well pushed back 
1299, the starting-point the Cleopatra MS. And there 
some technical evidence, suggested examination the 
Chetham MS., which would refer the break authorship 
almost the same date, perhaps year two earlier. Let 
take these three points turn. 

Many fourteenth-century monastic chronicles are wanting 
character and individuality that internal evidence style and 
treatment little value determining problems author- 
ship. first this emphatically the case with the Westminster 
Chronicle itself. When 1265 the Chetham MS. left its original 
home St. Albans, its early continuators Westminster, 
despite respectable beginning, showed increasingly inhuman 
lack personality. chronicle that anybody might have 
written. With the turn the century the chronicle begins 
improve. With the description the battle Courtrai 1302, 
the siege Stirling, and the robbery the wardrobe treasury 
Westminster Abbey 1303, assumes distinctive individu- 
ality its own which judgement retains until the story 
the death Roger Belers early This individuality 
perverse and unattractive but shows character, coherence, 
sound knowledge within certain limits, and single way 
looking public events. Turgid and bombastic style, 
factious, brutal, and prejudiced its judgements, there runs 
through all string unity that makes impossible separate 
the authorship the last years Edward from that the 


ecclesia Westmonasterii inueni cronicas usque annum Domini 
millesimum cccv®™, quibus assumpsi illud quod mihi utile uidebatur’: Preface 
Continuatio Chronicarum, (Rolls Series). Murimuth’s perverse chronology 
1305’ here means most people’s 1306. 

Compare Place the Reign Edward English History, pp. 11. 
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reign Edward Throughout there the unnecessary 
amplification the narrative, and also decided darkening 
its counsel, reason the exceptional infelicity its 
efforts interweave into the narrative tags from the Vulgate 
and scraps poetry. The writer’s misapplied love Scripture 
leads him introduce whole paragraphs from the profane 
parodies Holy Writ called then the very height 
their popularity. writes serious history from the passion 
the perjured Scots’ and the passion the monks West- 
minster according There are passiones’ quoted 
under Edward II, but the other characteristics already established 
are only intensified the more definite political purpose which 
now inspires the chronicler and makes him the most rancorous 
the literary enemies Edward and the bitter opponent 
the courtiers, the Templars, the Dominicans, and the would-be 
reformers the exchequer. His passionate hatred the king 
and court repeatedly emphasized some instance neglect 
injustice from which the Westminster convent suffered. The 
cruel charge robbery brought the father 1303 only pre- 
pared the way for the many wrongs done the community 
the absentee cannot draw line after 1306, still 
less can draw one 1317. The whole chronicle from 1302 


1326 appears proceed from single mind. 

The evidence the Cotton MS., Cleopatra XVI tends 
confirm this purely subjective impression. The portion that 
manuscript with which are concerned gives continuous 
narrative history from 1299 1367, which the first part, 


The passio Scotorum periuratorum’ printed Proceedings the Society 
Antiquaries Scotland, xix. (1885). The passio monachorum Westmona- 
steriensium secundum (Flores, iii. 117) not extant, though may guess 
some passages from the text ourchronicler. marginal note adds queratur passio 
monachorum Westmonasteriensium apud sanctum Augustinum, Cantuarie, similiter 
apud Dovoriam’. has not yet Itis certainly not found 
the St. Augustine’s MS. the Flores Harl. MS. 641, which there attributed 
John Bevere, usually identified with John London. For other contemporary 
passiones see ‘Passio Francorum secundum Flamengos’ Courtrai Adam 
Usk, pp. 107-10, ed. Thompson, and the Narratio passione iusticiariorum 
Tout and Miss Johnstone’s State Trials Edward pp. 93-8. 

Westminster chapter records add the allegations the chronicler further 
authentic illustrations the reasons why the monks disliked Edward II. The 
following extracts come from John Worcester’s almoner’s roll 1317, already 
quoted (no. 18,964): ‘Idem reddit compotum xvi receptis herbagio 
Gosemede vendito, non plus, feno ueteris herbagii, quia ministri regis totum 
precium fenum ceperunt, asportauerunt non soluerunt’; ‘In curialitate facta 
hominibus custodientibus magnos equos regis frangerent ostia grangie pro auenis 
capiendis, The ‘curialitates’ 3s. 4d., which were also paid the convent 
severally the steward the king’s household and his clerk, and the steward 
the queen’s household and his boy, were doubtless customary tributes courtesy 
but all the items quoted show the need reform the household, such was 
attempted the Household Ordinance 1318. 
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1299-1326, and the third, are definitely ascribed 
the two Westminster monks, Robert and John Reading, 
while the intervening portion, the least valuable, also clearly 
Westminster stress can laid the fact 
that the whole this manuscript was copied out single 
mid-fifteenth century scribe.” But there must have been some 
reason for beginning the story 1299, and there ground for 
suspecting, often the case, that earlier part the manu- 
script has been lost. suggest that the reason that was 
because this point the new chronicler, believed the con- 
tinuator have been Robert Reading, took his pen, and 
that the attribution single writer the whole the story 
down February 1326 the most natural interpretation 
the note authorship which there every reason believe 
covers the whole the narrative here written out. The weakest 
point the argument that accepts the indirect testimony 
the continuator the unity authorship, while suggesting 
that was misinformed calling the author Robert Reading. 
Another flaw the proof the fact that from 1299 the end 
1301 the halting story goes very much the lines the 
undistinguished chronicle writing the earlier sections the 
Chetham MS. But the new writer had perhaps not yet warmed 
his work. only acquired, may imagine, his peculiar 
style and attitude when had practised his pen three four 
years dullish history written traditional lines. Murimuth 
himself begins quite colourless way; but, like our 
Westminster monk, begins assert his individuality after 
little practice. first the chronicler worked continuation 
the old Flores, and how much his early composition was appre- 
ciated may see its numerous copies and the various 
amplifications down 1306, notably that the canons 
Merton. But early 1306 there was pause historical 
composition Westminster, which may easily accounted for 
both the distracted state the abbey and the condition 
public affairs. the same chronicler resumed his pen some 
time later, the early copies down 1306 had already gone the 
other churches, and the continuation, carelessly ignoring the 
stirring events the close Edward life, and only resuming 
the narrative with Edward II’s accession, never for some 


Dr. Armitage Robinson would assign the second partion, 1326-45, John 
and Reading chronicle, covering nearly seventy consecutive years,is 
attractive idea. Professor Tait has, however, given reasons for questioning this 
Chron. Johannis Reading, pp. 5-6. The occurrence the first part the text 
the Chetham MS. and its insertion the Cotton MSS. between the work the two 
Readings seem conclusive its Westminster authorship. 

Mr. Gilson thinks the Cotton MS. probably the middle the fifteenth 
century: ibid., 19. 
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reason acquired the popularity the earlier part the history 
and has lurked manuscript until Dr. Luard first put 
forth print. had, short, fate not very dissimilar, and 
perhaps for analogous reasons, that the still more scan- 
dalous St. Albans chronicle 1376-7, whose importance was 
only revealed historians when was published 1874 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. 


examination the Chetham MS. may perhaps tend slightly 
strengthen this this find that the part the chronicle 
running from the beginning 1303 the death Belers early 1326, 
written single, neat, uniform, and careful would 
rash say that was the hand the author, though 
probably the hand monk Westminster his time, and 
certainly the work single person. There need for concern 
ourselves with the pre-Reading section the Flores until get nearly 
the end it. suffices say that, though Westminster penmanship 
lower plane than that St. Albans, was continued various 
neat and careful scribes from 1265 down 1292. Then evidences great 
disturbances order and method begin. the end col. 992, nearly 
the end that year, fifteenth-century hand has written instruction 
copyist, hic Just before this the hand changes, and new 
script goes the middle col. 1009, the last column now numbered 
the Then new hand begins after tayllagium non debet exigi 
vel imponi and finishes two columns later, the end folio 259 
ranging from ‘comitibus itaque’ ducis This 
much larger and bolder hand than any other the manuscript. 
This treats the year 1298, and the midst that annal there begins 
260 with belloque indicto’ hand even more different character 
from its predecessors than those already described. continues for 
two folios (ff. 260 and 261), terminating the end the quire with 
the story And the abrupt termination the Arabic 
numbering each column the manuscript, which had been given from 


must thank Mr. Little for kindly inspecting the manuscript with me. 
have largely availed myself his suggestions the text. 

This ranges from 262 295d; the printed text Flores Hist. iii. 112-232. 
Dr. Luard notes that ‘the other MSS. generally agree with Chetham.’ The only ex- 
ceptions have noticed this uniformity script Chetham are three obvious 
later insertions, each case limited single sentence, dealing with Westminster 
domestic history. These are the burial Hugh Bohun Westminster July 
1304 Flores, iii. 121, MS. Chetham, 264), the burial his sister Mary February 
1306 129, MS. 266), and the succession Hadham prior, recorded the 
upper margin 266 (p. 129). 

The column ends obiit pie Flores, iii. 84. 

Probably the columnar numeration the verso this folio has been cut off 
binders. 

Ibid. 112; the other MSS.’, Dr. Luard notes, generally agree with Chetham. 
not understand what means this. One the rare catch-words MS. 
Chetham its present state, anno gracie good evidence the end 
the quire. 
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its beginning, now ceases, and emphasizes the difference between what had 
been written before these folios and the remainder the work from 
260 onwards. 

Dr. Luard has been pains record most the changes hand- 
writing the later part the Chetham MS. did not, however, notice 
that the hand ff. 260 and 261 much later character than that 
its immediate neighbours, distinctly later than that with which written 
any other part the chronicle that can possibly associated with Robert 
Reading. Mr. Little decidedly opinion that these two folios are 
mid-fourteenth century hand, and that that the scribe who 
wrote the last two folios from the ascription authorship Reading 
the end. Dr. Luard holds that the note authorship written 
one hand, and that second new hand begins with the resumption 
the narrative, and continues the end the work. Mr. Little, 
however, cannot distinguish between these two scripts. The ink 
the ascription may little blacker, the pen thicker, but the 
letters are formed exactly the same way. Moreover Mr. Little 
convinced the truth his judgement that the hand the writer 
the concluding folios the same that which ff. 260 and 261 
are written. 


The significance the curious varieties hand between 
1293 and 1302 may well variously judged. One thing, how- 
ever, clear. seems evident that certain portion the 
original Chetham MS. was destroyed, and that the gap was 
supplied about the middle the fourteenth century another 
transcriber, who was the man who wrote the part the end 
after the record Robert Reading’s death. Now this 
portion recopied the late hand begins 1298, just before 
the incipit the Cotton MS. This evidence 
recopying and rearrangement may not impossibly strengthen 
the suggestion already made that the commencement the 
Cotton MS. 1299 not accident, and may have 
bearing the problem authorship. Valueless itself, 
can surely regarded slightly corroborating the sugges- 
tion already offered that what may still, for convenience, 
call Robert Reading’s Chronicle began either 1299 
1303. 

The evidence makes strong conviction impossible, but the 
search for light may least suggest that more minute 
examination the Chetham MS. than has hitherto been at- 
tempted may yield some reward those interested fourteenth- 
century historiography. Besides the curious variations have 
already mentioned, the manuscript abounds marginal annota- 
tions and notes, largely fifteenth-century later hands. 

The former beginning iii. 104, with indicto’ the bottom 


the page. The incipit the Cotton MS., gracie nearly 
the head iii. 106. 
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Among these the cryptic marginal note the end 1313, 
usque habetur libro which Dr. Luard regarded 
contemporary. This reading not quite certain the writing 
faint, but seems afford evidence authorship, being 
probably the work the diligent fifteenth-century student 
who scored ‘hic’ and other notes attention many parts 
the margin. thorough examination the make-up the 
manuscript is, however, very difficult its present condition, 
the modern binding, besides ruthlessly cutting away catch- 
words and the like, presses the sheets closely together that 
almost impossible determine where the quires begin and 
end. Even more careful collation the Chetham MS. with 
Cotton MS. would not quite fruitless. Dr. Luard has indeed 
recorded many Cotton readings importance. But sometimes 
the variations his text from the Chetham MS. are based 
the authority the Cotton MS., without being mentioned 
such, while other cases the reading seems apparently his 
own conjecture. And the real gap the narrative between the 
beginning 1306 and the summer 1307, minimized the 
arrangement the Chetham MS., emphasized Dr. Luard’s 
arrangement type. 


conclusion, may illustrate the value the chronicle 
attributed Robert Reading asa record facts 
reference the last incident described it, the exchequer 
reform attributed Sir Roger Belers, and his subsequent 
murder private enemies Chroniclers are 
seldom interested administration, and, when they are, they 
rarely speak administrative history with knowledge. 
was inevitable therefore that this remarkable suggestion 
attempted division the exchequer into two branches should 
attract little attention credence, long rested 
the unsupported testimony single chronicler. recently 
attempted deal with the passage, but was then unable sub- 
stantiate from records. Such illustration is, however, abun- 
dantly supplied certain passages the Memoranda Rolls 
17, 18, and Edward which prove the hilt the 


substantial accuracy the Westminster chronicler’s statements 
fact. 


Chetham 273. Mr. Little thinks fifteenth-century hand and written, 
not with stilus, Dr. Luard states (i, xv), but 1001 the same 
hand wrote the lower margin under 1295 iste est coronacione sancti 

Flores Hist. iii. 231-2. 

The Place Edward English History, pp. 200-1. 

The discovery these important documents due Mr. Conway Davies, 
and much obliged him for calling attention them. 
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The royal writ ordering the division the exchequer was 
issued June 1324, and runs follows 


PER REGEM SEPARACIONE 


Edward, par grace Dieu etc., barons nostre 
eschequer, Vous deuez bien entendre par reson coment nous 
auoms meinte foiz chargez fait charger place nostre 
feust seueree fourme vous estoit auant liuere par escrit, les 
ministres assignez cele place issint seuerez eussent este lour places 
fesant lour office lendemain Trinite prochein pur plus 
prestement deliuerer nostre poeple lour esement nostre profit, 
quele chose nest pas fait, dont nous nous emmerueilloms sumes 
mal paiez. Parquoi vous mandoms chargeoms foi ligeance 
vous nous deuez, sicome entre vous touz voillez eschure nostre indig- 
nacion, les places soient les ministres lour places soient 
fourme auantordine lundy prochein apres les vtaues 
Trinite sanz plus delai, tout soit les places entre puissent 
estre suffisamment apparailles par lacheste vous, tresorier, des 
ouerours sont desouz vous. vous sachez pleinement nostre 
entencion ceste chose, vous fesoms sauer nostre volente est vous, 
Wautier Norwyz, demoergez chief baron place vous ore 
barons pres vous mesme place vous, Roger soiez 
chief baron nouelle place, Sir Humfrei Valeden,® sire 
William Euerdon,® sire William ffoulbourn demoergent barons 
pres vous meisme place. par comun consail dentre vous, par 
foi vous nous deuez, facez mettre couenable persone grant roulle 
contez nostre roialme sont partiz par remembraunce deuers vous, 
les gentz des contez deuers north les ministres les busoignes sont 
assignez vers celes parties soient esploitez cele place vous, Wautier 
place vous, Roger, voz compaignons, tendrez, nostre volonte 
iesqes tant qil nous pleise autrement ordener. vous, tresorier 
chanceler purveez assignez clercs souz vous, pussent 
seruir voz offices lune place lautre, issint qil soient ordenez 
engrossers remembrancers voz verrez mielx soit nostre 
profit. Par qoi vous chargeoms derechief cestes choses soient faites 
mis execucion jour auant nomez sanz plus delaier, vous 
les mettez pas delay. Car nous soeffrons point. voloms 
qentre vous facez serment nous auoms baille nostre tresorier pur 

Walter Stapeldon, bishop Exeter since May 1322. June. 

June. 

Sir Walter Norwich, chief baron since May 1317, probably then acting 
Stapeldon’s locum Appointed baron May 1324. 


Appointed baron September 1323. Appointed baron July 1322. 
Appointed baron June 1324. 

Appointed baron June 1324, previously keeper the great roll. 

Appointed baron June 1323, previously remembrancer. 

Hervey Staunton, appointed March 1324. 
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faire nous, sicome vous chargera, nostre noun. nulle 
manere lessez. nos auoms fait faire commissions ditz Humfrey 
baron nostre dit Donne souz nostre priue seal nostre 
tour Londres, iour Juyn lan nostre regne 


emphasize the full significance this remarkable docu- 
ment would take too far from the Westminster chronicler, but 
may remarked that this experiment administrative decen- 
tralization combined with single control one the most 
remarkable the many reforms the period, and the more 
noteworthy since was, the writ shows, forced upon reluctant 
treasurer and barons reiterated and peremptory royal orders. 
However, the appointed day, June 1324, the separation 
the exchequer was carried out. The result shown the split- 
ting the Memoranda Rolls and Edward into two 
parts, one dealing with the southern, and the other with the 
northern division the kingdom for this purpose 
was not the conventional lines north and south Trent. 
The southern shires, brought under Belers, were Norfolk and 
Suffolk, Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, Essex and Hertford- 
shire, London and Middlesex, Kent, Surrey and Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Somerset and 
Dorset, Oxfordshire and Berkshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. 
The rest were within Norwich’s sphere, with the curious result 
that, while the counties Buckingham, Bedford, and Hereford 
Worcestershire and Norfolk were ‘southern’. 
notable that, though similar policy decentralization had 
inspired the breaking the two escheatorships into eight 
local escheatorships between November 1323 and June 1324, the 
new escheatorships overlapped two cases with the northern 
and southern spheres the divided The experiment 


This categorical statement disposes entirely conjecture that this Hum- 
phrey Walden was the same person the Humphrey Walden appointed baron 
October 1306 Place Edward English History, 344. 

Memoranda Roll, R., no. Breuia directa baronibus termino sancte 

Memoranda Roll, R., no. 99, Edward II, southern part no. 100, Edward 
northern part; no. 101, Edward II, southern part; no. 102, Edward II, 
northern part. Similarly with the series no. 95, Edward II, southern 
no. 96, Edward II, no. 97, Edward II, southern; and no. 98, 
Edward II, northern. 

Richard Wayte administered Wilts, Hants, Oxon., and Berks. under the 
southern, and Beds. and Bucks. under the northern place John Hampton was 
escheator for Gloucester and Worcester among the southern shires, and for Hereford, 
Salop, and Stafford among the northern counties: Place Edward English 
History, pp. not know where the Welsh March—where Hampton also 
acted—came in, but most probably was astride both branches the exchequer. 


Each the other six English escheators dealt with shires exclusively under either 
Belers Norwich. 
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the division the exchequer may well explain the retirement 
Stapeldon from office July 1325. But the whole subject 
well worth working out detail. Even here should 
noticed that the separation did not, suggested earlier, in- 
volve two exchequers, working simultaneously 
York and Westminster. The new the writ, appointed 
for the sessions the southern exchequer, seems clearly have 
been some portion the exchequer premises Westminster, 
close the ‘place’ the usual meetings, where Norwich, 
without any change quarters, was henceforth preside 
over the northern department alone. But local decentraliza- 
tion might well have followed, and was perhaps prepared 
for when Archbishop Melton York was made Stapeldon’s 
successor the treasury. However, Belers’ death followed 
few months after, January 1326. Thereupon the whole 
plan separation seems have been dropped. This fact, 
well the enormous improvement Belers’ position, 
the result the new plan, may easily explain the Westminster 
attribution its origin the overweening ambition 
the renegade Lancastrian knight. 


The Travels Edward Webbe 


WEBBE, born apparently 1554, declares himself the 
son Richard Webbe who (it known) was Master Gunner 
England that year. The work which his adventures are 
related bears the following title 


The 
Rare and most wonderful 
things which Edward Webbe 
Englishman borne, hath seene and passed 
his troublesome trauailes, the Citties Ieru- 
-salem, Dammasko, Bethelem and Galely and 
the Landes Iewrie, Egipt, 
Russia, and the Land Prester John. 
Wherein set foorth his extreame slauerie sust- 
ained many yeres togither, the Gallies and wars 
the great Turk against the Landes Persia, 
Tartaria, Spaine, and Portugall, with the 
manner his releasment, and coming 
into Englande May 


The Epistle the Reader’ dated May 1590. 
1566 Edward went Russia page our ambassador, 
Captain Anthony Jenkenson, and was Moscow when the city 
Printed the book. Arber’s English Reprints, No. 1868. 
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was burned the Tatars 1571. escaped from the flames 
only seized the Tatars, who carried him Kaffa the 
Crimea, where remained prisoner until 1576. The sole 
observation makes his sojourn among the Tatars occurs 
18: noted especially this one thing, that their children 
being new born, never open their eyes until they days 
and nights old,’ assertion told able physician) 
without any foundation fact. Elsewhere, however, makes 
two statements which refer indirectly this period. states 
that served the Royal under Don John the taking 
Tunis (p. 35). this were so, could not have been Kaffa 
October 1573. Again, tells (p. 32) how pleased was 
see Englishman, Lord Oxford, defeat all comers tourna- 
ment Palermo. true that Edward Vere, 17th earl 
Oxford, travelled once Italy but was there the year 
1575, during the alleged imprisonment Webbe Kaffa. 
Webbe complains defective memory, Mandeville had done 
before him but forgetfulness cannot explain the observation 
about the eyes Tatar infants, and does little explain the 
difficulties about Tunis and Palermo. 

After being ransomed from the Tatars, Webbe appears have 
travelled through Russia the Baltic, whence sailed for Eng- 
land, and presently sailed from England Alexandria via 
Leghorn. Alexandria embarked the Henry return 
home, and the voyage the ship was attacked Turkish 
galleys, with which fought for two days and two 
(p. 19). was only after men out crew had been 
killed that they struck their colours and were carried off prisoners 
Constantinople. Webbe remained prisoner with the Turks 
for years (twice, 20) years (p. account 
this fight least grossly exaggerated, and inexplicable 
that master gunner should make allusion the service 
his guns. detail given which satisfies that was 
present, invalidates the supposition that the account was 
written one living England who heard the fight from 
gossip invented it. 

When Webbe reaches the wars the Turks with the Persians 
fairly quits the domain history and enters into the region 
romance. does not, indeed, visit the Dark Land through 
which Alexander the Great passed his vain search for the 
Fountain but enters the realm the fabulous Prester 
John. Some the marvels describes seem taken with 
variations from Mandeville but leave doubt his having 


Supposed some the Italianated Courtier Greene’s satire. 
Early Travels Palestine, ed. Wright, Bohn’s Library, 129. 
Nizami’s Sikander Nama Bara, canto 61. 
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personally witnessed one least the wonders relates, tells 
(p. 25) that there were ‘three score and seventeen unicorns 
and elephants all alive one time, and they were tame that 
played with them one would play with lambs’. Here are 
presented with fabulous animals fabulous park belonging 
fabulous ruler, and this after the author’s protest his Epistle 
the Reader that this book there nothing mentioned 
expressed, but that which truth and what mine own eyes 
have perfectly seen’. had good reason anticipate that 
foolish persons perhaps will cavil and say that these are 
but lies and fables’; but must not suppose that the book 
the method the author. Like Mandeville before him and 
Defoe after him, had the art introducing such little details 
for instance, the burning Moscow and the presence 
Dr. Allen Rome. Webbe’s remarks about Palestine and 
Egypt bear close resemblance Mandeville’s that 
unnecessary dwell upon them; and his expedition the 
Eastern seas too nebulous deserve notice. The whole 
might have been written anywhere any one conversant with 
books travel. 

his Dedication Queen Elizabeth, Webbe recalls the humble 
thanks returned Heaven for saving his queen and country 
from the hands the Spaniards—when ‘to great comfort, 
the midst thraldom Turkey, did hear most truly 
reported Christian Captive’. But presently ignores the 
Christian captive and declares (p. 32) that was his homeward 
journey through Italy—‘ which was such time the Spaniards 
came invade England, after had been released from 
imprisonment heard the dispatch the 
said trusted God would defend Prince better than 
deliver her into the hands her wherefore they did 
greatly revile me.’ Venice Webbe took his way when ran- 
somed from the Turks and having reached Naples, after some 
adventures which will presently mentioned, embarked for 
England and arrived May 1589. 

now reach the culminating point Webbe’s career. 
November 1589 went France, had good enter- 
tainment the hands the Renowned King who received 
into his pay and appointed Chief Master Gunner the 
field (p. Englishman might have easily joined the force 
4,000 men which Lord Willoughby d’Eresby led into France 
help Henry October this year and incident related 
Webbe (p. 35) suggests that was acquainted with the 

Cambridge Hist. English Literature, ii. 82. 
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movements this force, which for his own reasons does not 
mention 


Shortly after first arrival France, was hated some lewde 
gunners who envying that should have the Title Master Gunner 
France, practised against me, and gave poyson drink that night 
which thing when the King understood, gave order the Governor 
Deepe that his Phisition should presently see unto me. 


Now Lord Willoughby’s men disembarked Dieppe, and 
after returning Dieppe meet them, Henry marched 
But Elizabeth would not, and Henry could not 
feed, clothe, and pay these unhappy men, Lord Willoughby 
reported the privy council that ‘more men died hunger 
and cold than and finally brought back the remnant 
his force England January 1590, exactly two months 
before the battle Ivry. 

The king left Dieppe early October, and was busily engaged 
elsewhere with the enemy throughout the whole November. 
left Paris November and after various operations 
Chateaudun and reached Tours November 21, 
afterwards continuing his winter campaign avec une infatigable 
was during this strenuous month, Webbe asks 
believe, that the king heard the arrival itinerant 
English gunner Dieppe, gave him entertainment’, 
appointed him chief master gunner, and ordered the governor’s 
doctor attend him when nearly poisoned. Strong corrobora- 
tion would required support this extraordinary story, and 
possess none whatever. 

Ivry was one the earliest battles which the artillery 

played notable part yet the chief master gunner, who devotes 
much space his sufferings, the rising the Nile, and tourna- 
ments, and who can even find room for indecent sneers the 
monks the Church the Holy Sepulchre, confines himself 
two short remarks about the battle. The first them is, believe, 
untrue, and the second contains blunder master gunner 
could have made. first says they were constrained make 
bulwarks the dead men and horses, proceeding 
ignored the historians have consulted. Such bulwark 
would have been out the question fierce and rapid battle 
Ivry. Even possible, bulwark high enough stop the 
enemy would have completely silenced the guns, and one some 
two feet high, which the guns could have cleared, might have 
delayed, but would not have stopped the enemy. Secondly, 
gave three charges upon the enemy, and they instead thereof 


Cambridge Modern History, iii. 48. 
Martin, Hist. France, 190. 
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gave Palma Cayet and Thou agree that Henry’s 
guns fired nine (not three) shots before Mayenne’s guns replied 
and far were the guns the League from firing more rapidly 
than those the royalists, that Sully (who was present) declares 
that Henry’s guns fired four shots much for what 
Webbe has said but what has left unsaid quite important 
judging the character this book. impetuous charge 
soon after the battle began, the Walloons drove back the king’s 
light horse, and wheeling round took his artillery rear, over- 
turned the guns, and succeeded keeping possession them for 
short time.” Not hint does Webbe give this and the 
inevitable conclusion is, either that did not consider this grave 
occurrence deserving notice, that was not the field 
and knew nothing about it. 

The extraordinary statement that Henry appointed 
wandering Englishman chief master gunner over the heads 
his own gunners, moment when needed the support 
every Frenchman urgently, would require very strong 
corroboration, and not aware any whatever. Appoint- 
ments the French Artillery were much sought after this 
and soldiers are more sensitive about supersession 
than the French. If, therefore, Webbe had been appointed chief 
master gunner, there would have been outburst protests 
certainty, some traces which would have come down 
contemporary documents. But the presence English- 
man among the French gunners, far can discover, was 
unknown the French officers who served Ivry, wrote 
about the battle afterwards. The only allusion Webbe 
French that have succeeded finding the Discours 
Bataille Garennes (Ivry), Charles, duc Mayenne, reprinted 
the Bibliothéque des Bibliophiles, 1875, with excellent 
introduction modern editor, who appears have been 


fit incontenant avec grande promptitude, dont ceux receurent 
beaucoup dommage. avait fait tirer neuf canonnades avant que ses ennemis 
eussent commencé’: Chronologie Novenaire, 1608, 330. 

Rex Guichio, tormentis rem gereret, imperat; quod opportune 
tanta celeritate administratum est, novies displosio repetita sit, antequam tormenta 
hostilia ignem Historia sui Temporis, 1620, v.57. The nine discharges 
must mean shots, not shots from each gun; for rounds from the 
slow and feeble guns the period would have occupied hour. One may well make 
shots hour, the peeces well fortified and strong but they but ordinary 
peeces, then enough’: The Gunner’s Glasse, William Eldred, Master Gunner 
Dover Castle, 1646, 165. 

Sully’s Memoirs, Henry had six, and Mayenne only four guns therefore 
the statement quoted above antecedently probable, whether Sully himself wrote the 
Memoirs not. 

Lavisse, Hist. France, vii. 314; Sismondi, Hist. des xvi. 55. 

Hist. Tactique des Trois Armes, 59. 
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thoroughly acquainted with the literature Ivry, manuscript 
well printed. note this introduction, the editor 
says: faut croire rare singulier petit écrit qui nous 
inspire peu confiance, maitre canonnier aurait été Anglais 
nommé Edward Webbe.’ The rare and odd little book was 
Arber’s reprint the from which the French first learned 
1869 Webbe’s existence. 

reading books the early gunners—such Bourne’s 
Art Shooting Great Ordnance (1587), Smith’s Art Gunnery 
(black letter, 1600), Eldred’s Gunner’s Glasse (1646)—one quickly 
observes certain characteristics common all them. The 
most striking peculiarity their inordinate use the technical 
phrases their art. very difficult, then, believe that 
gunner wrote these which technical words are con- 
spicuous their absence. look vain for such words 
gun, piece, cartridge, sponge, ladel, wad, linstock, random, &c. 
The author uses charge (once), shooting (once), shot (twice), and 
gunner’s art; but such words were well known and much 
used civilians gunners. The word gunnership, which 
uses once (p. 27), have never met with gunners’ books, 
and believe was unknown the artillery world. master 
gunner could have refrained from drawing comparison between 
the Turkish, Spanish, and French gunners with whom Webbe 
asserts served master gunner could have been present 
at, say, the fight the Henry the battle Ivry without 
enlarging upon his guns, carriages, ammunition, and equipment. 

The credit the author these whoever may 
have been, much shaken the contradictions, reservations, 
and downright untruths which have been pointed out, 
deprive the book all historical value. Since has presented 
his adventures way that renders verification impossible, 
there more reason believe that served under Don John 
Tunis met Dr. Allen Rome than that gambolled with 
unicorns Central Asia became chief master gunner the 
French army. There not sentence the book that might 
not have been written, with the help Mandeville and similar 
books, man who spent his whole life London. 

The book proved success the first edition, reprint 
this, and second enlarged and corrected edition all 
appeared 1590. Its success was due beyond doubt the 
advantage taken its author the anti-Moslem and anti- 
Catholic feeling which was fever heat during the period 
90. Islam utterly rejected, though the Turks, tells us, 
all means would persuade believe their God, Mahomed 
which had done might have had wonderful preferment the Turk, 
and lived great felicity any Lord that country: but utterly 
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denied their request, though them grievously beaten naked and 
reviled most detestable sort (p. 29). 


The English Catholics represents having treated him with 
contempt. Padua was accused heresy before the bishop 
English friar and the charge being disproved was 
set liberty, but give crowns toward the 
finishing Our Lady’s shrine Padua’ (p. 30). Here have 
palpable allusion the exactions the Dominican monk, 
Johann Tetzel, 1517, ‘towards the finishing of’ Saint Peter’s 
shrine Rome, which called forth Luther’s famous Ninety- 
Five Theses the prelude the Reformation. Men years 
age Webbe’s time could remember Peter’s pence, which 
were only abolished 1534. Rome was ‘nineteen days 
trouble with the Pope and the English Cardinal Doctor Allen, 
notable Arch-papist who learning that had been long 
prisoner Turkey, dismissed him with gift twenty-five 
crowns. then fell into the clutches the English College 
(at Rome, founded Allen), and here was despitefully used 
was put into the holy house days, with fool’s coat 
back, half blew, half yellow, and cockscomb with bells 
head.’ Unlike Aeneas with his infandum renovare dolorem, Webbe 
seems revel recounting his humiliations. Released order 
the pope—the busiest popes, Sixtus V—he proceeded 
Naples, although knew was the hands the Spaniards, 
and not surprising learn that was promptly arrested 
spy. The means taken the Spaniards induce him 
confess were obviously intended Webbe suggest the 
methods the Inquisition. One example will suffice: was 
hoisted backwards with hands bound behind me, which 
strook all the joints arms out joint (p. But carried 
away the excitement describing his sufferings, quickly 
forgets this mishap for tells that some time afterwards, 
the written order Philip was enlisted gunner, 
thirty-five crowns pay month, disjointed arms and all. 

The people 1590 were charmed the courage and 
constancy the devout master gunner under the sufferings 
inflicted him Moslems and Catholics, that they accepted 
without question relation exploits fictitious those 


See the article Colonel the Hon. Parnell this Review for January 1891. 
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Reviews Books 


East and West through Centuries. Brigadier-General 
Youne, (London: Longmans, 1916.) 


attractive work which the first instalment before designed 
for the general reader, and from this point view deserves 
The writer convinced that ‘the great moving drama’ the world’s 
history from 1453 may made more interesting than any 
novel the leading characters are adequately portrayed, the sequence 
events clearly marked, and the characteristic features successive periods 
brought home appropriate illustrations, especially works art. 
all these respects, the labours the author seem have been well directed. 
writes clearly and con amore, provides maps and admirable illustrations, 
and gives much useful information notes and appendices. The book 
does not pretend have been written straight from original sources, 
though some the leading authorities are described various places. 
There table modern authorities consulted’ which can hardly 
called comprehensive and sometimes surprising. Thus the edition 
Gibbon cited that 1862—not Professor Bury’s, though large borrow- 
ings have been made (with acknowledgement) from Bury’s Later Roman 
Empire. Neither Diehl nor any recent French German historian 
the Byzantine Empire the list. 

The chief faults the book are omission. The constitutional and 
economic sides imperial affairs are very slightly the author— 
following Hodgkin—is obliged say something the grinding down 
the curiales, but seems regard the restriction their admission 
military service the main defect. The decay the municipalities ought 
have been treated more seriously, since the author fully appreciative 
the greatness the imperial cities (especially North Africa) when 
they were their best. But finance not interesting him, war 
naturally is. has strong encomiums for the retreat Julian’s army 
and lays down the principle that contemporaries are less safe 
explaining military movements than are the results these movements, 
—though certainly this case the results not seem have been 
entirely satisfactory. 

The least helpful part the book that which has with church 
affairs. Copious quotations from early writers are given, but without 
much discrimination. rather remarkable that, considering the large 
amount that has been written later Pagan cults and mysteries and the 
give-and-take between them and Christian institutions, General Young 
does not think necessary refer the subject. takes the persecu- 
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tions ten number, and credits Marcus Aurelius with deliberate 
effort root-and-branch extermination. Marcus not allowed the excuse 
ignorance Christian practices, must have read’ the Apology 
Aristides, and probably other man who had not adopted Christianity 
had thorough acquaintance with its tenets’. Princes not always 
read books dedicated them, especially subjects which they take 
interest. The remark may compared with one concerning recent 
literature Nestorius: that need not affect our views his heresy, 
since the newly discovered writings Nestorius, ‘though they may new 
our age, were laid before the Third General Council, and therefore have 
new light give’. Again, the ‘Galilaee vicisti’ Julian: 
whether the speech was not spoken him, certain that his 
mind acknowledged the fact, and even did not say these words, the 
report that did must have originated the general attitude his 
mind known them about him’. These passages certainly show 
disposition make assertions insufficient evidence, and the readiness 
accept church tradition appears the table events which gives, 
according the chronology which appears have the most general 
62, Gospel St. Matthew, written him Egypt 
for the Jews, and 98, Gospel St. John, written him Ephesus. 
There one curious lapse quotation which attributes 
tine the Great—himself man vast ideas—’ the amazement the glories 
the Roman Forum which Ammianus Marcellinus, well-known 
passage (accurately cited), refers Constantius. the latter part the 
second volume (which goes down the middle the eighth century) 
General Young, who follows Mr. Bury, gives spirited account 
the invasions, though says nothing the Mohammedan movement 
its inward (or Arabian) side. English history comes during the 
later centuries. 

the whole, hoped that, spite limitations and inac- 
curacies, the book will find public, since, though will not help much 
towards the solution historical problems, may taken frieze 
setting forth great historic pageant. For this purpose, the series 
imperial portraits admirable. is, however, noted that the 
portrait said Julian more than doubtful authenticity. the 
one the Palais Clugny equally unsatisfactory, there the bust 
Acerenza, formerly said bishop Juliana Africa, but restored 
the emperor Gaetano Negri and reproduced his Giuliano’, and 
also Mr. Stuart Jones’s Roman Empire. GARDNER. 


Lectures the History the Papal Chancery down the time Innocent 
Hon. Litt.D., sometime Birkbeck Lecturer 
Ecclesiastical History Trinity College. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1915.) 


subject with which this fascinating book deals complex, highly 
technical, and some points obscure. Changes were constantly occurring 
the composition the secretarial staff the popes, the style and 
script the papal the way which they were prepared, and 
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the mode their registration. These changes, doubt, could tabu- 
lated and table indicating the date which each them appeared 
would great service investigators whose studies demand that they 
should date the documents and distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 
But history the Papal Chancery more than list successive 
changes accompanied dates. must assign the changes their causes. 
must show how changes one direction produced changes another. 
must find for each innovation the personnel method the secre- 
tarial office its root the history the Papacy itself, the general 
history Europe. And the basis such history the main 
elaborate critical study the thousands papal letters which either 
the originals copies are preserved. Mr. Poole has brought his task 
thorough knowledge this vast mass material, which has made 
excellent use, and has given book not only learned and, far 
the present writer can judge, minutely accurate, but eminently readable, 
well arranged, and moderate compass. the first work its kind 
the English language, and will prove indispensable all students 
medieval history. 
When the secretarial office the pope first comes into clear view 
the hands the Schola Notariorum. They kept the records synods. 
Such, for instance, was their function the Lateran Council 649; and 
doubt was for some such purpose that, two centuries earlier, Leo 
sent his notary, Dulcitius, with the ecclesiastics who were represent 
him in-the proceedings against the heretic Eutyches. They also wrote 
the pope’s official letters while their chief, the Primicerius, had charge 
the archives and the library, and was responsible for the conduct the 
papal correspondence. Mr. Poole his first lecture gives account 
the work the Schola and its principal officers, afterwards known 
the Iudices and though here and there one may question the 
validity his interpretation some parts the fragmentary evidence, 
the picture which draws may accepted substantially correct. 
The Papal Scrinium closely followed the Imperial model. continued, 
apparently without material alteration, till the Pontificate Hadrian 
the last quarter the eighth century. But then reform was brought 
about which had its origin the strained relations which often subsisted 
between the popes and the great Roman families. The notaries usually 
belonged the Roman nobility, and represented their ideals. release 
himself from this influence Hadrian appointed Librarian person who 
was not member the College Notaries. After time became the 
that the Librarian should selected the pope from the suburbi- 
carian bishops. Eventually became head the Scrinium, and exercised 
the important function dating documents, which had hitherto belonged 
the Iudices Palatini. Thus these officials ceased have any share 
the work over which till then they had presided. innovation even 
greater consequence followed century and half later under Benedict IX. 
Disregarding the claim the suburbicarian episcopate, that pope nominated 
Peter the Deacon the post Librarian, and gave him the additional title 
chancellor the Apostolic See. Moreover, seems, placed under 
him new staff scribes, who assumed the style Notaries the Lateran 
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palace. These titles suggest imperial influence. But the formation the 
new staff was due the necessities the popes, who about this time began 
frequently absent from Rome, and therefore could not always have 
the services Roman bishop the old notaries who were attached 
the regions the city. was essential that they should have chancery 
which could accompany them from place place. Benedict’s successor, 
moreover, began the practice employing non-Roman scribes. Thus the 
pope became freer than ever before the Schola Hence- 
forward for three-quarters century the history the Chancery 
record the contest between the new Palatium and the old Scrinium. 
The notaries the Scrinium continued take part the preparation 
the papal letters, but only when the pope happened Rome. 
The victory the struggle rested more and more with the palace 
scribes, and the Roman College Notaries finally disappears under Pope 
Calixtus (1119-1124). 

The later history the Chancery (so called, strictness, for the first 
time, the middle the eleventh century), far Mr. Poole carries it, 
centres round the office Vice-Chancellor. 1144, about century after 
the creation his office, the Chancellor ceased Librarian. was 
always cardinal, and was frequently absent from his business the 
Chancery. Since was his duty write the datum every bull, 
least insert his name it, was necessary that such occasions 
should act for him. Thus came into being the Vice-Chancellor, 
who also first was cardinal. But 1187 Urban III initiated the 
custom nominating Vice-Chancellor who did not belong the sacred 
college. was chosen not because his rank, but because proved skill 
the work which was called upon direct. Naturally the Chancellor 
took continually diminishing share the the Chancery, and 
the Vice-Chancellor became more and more powerful. After 1216 
Chancellor was appointed, and for century the Vice-Chancellor reigned 
supreme. But the course time too came matter 
course cardinal. The reform Urban III was thus abandoned, the 
Vice-Chancellor longer occupied himself with the papal correspondence, 
and the administration the Chancery passed other hands. 

This very bald summary the history the constitution the 
Chancery, told Mr. Poole. But the interest his book largely due 
the fact that shows how this history reflected the composi- 
tion, and even the external appearance, the papal letters. has 
been mentioned, for instance, that from the time Hadrian the duty 
dating documents came more and more into the hands the Librarian. 
obviously close relation with this change made the same pope 
the form the bulls. introduced, for greater security and apparently 
under Frankish influence, double system dating. The scriptum, 
first date, was written the notary who engrossed the text, and contained 
his name, the month writing, and the indiction. The final datum was 
added one the Palatini, or, later on, the Librarian. But 
when subsequent popes employed non-Roman writers the scriptum began 
omitted, and the datum was not always reserved for the principal 
officer the Chancery. The final disappearance the scriptum under 
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Calixtus marks the triumph the Palatium over the Scrinium. But 
again, the non-Roman scribes had not been trained the curial style 
writing. They used instead minuscule hand. Thus the victory the 
Palatium produced the beautiful script, invented, are told, Urban 
scribe, Lanfranc, which exemplified bulls the twelfth century. Once 
more, Leo the travelling pope, was the pontiff who did most, the 
confusion the eleventh century, set himself free from the Roman tradi- 
tion, made also more original and striking change the form the 
documents inventing the Rota and Monogram—remarkable ornaments 
which distinguish solemn privileges from all other bulls. The former 
amplification the cross which preceded the pope’s farewell the older 
letters; the latter compression the farewell itself, Bene valete. 
Finally, the same pope, Urban II, who brought Lanfranc into the Chancery, 
appointed remarkable man his chancellor—John Gaeta, monk 
Monte Cassino, afterwards Pope Gelasius II. During the thirty years 
his tenure office important innovation the constitution the 
Chancery was but remodelled the style the letters. From 
Monte Cassino introduced the system rhythmical cadences, afterwards 
known the Cursus Curiae Romanae, which imparts such dignity 
papal bulls. Mr. Poole devotes most lucid and interesting lecture 
discussion its nature and origin. 

Much that value this volume has necessity been passed over 
without notice. There room for more than bare mention the 
account the earlier extant papal registers, the evidence for the former 
existence many now lost, and the reasons for believing that many 
others—especially the tenth and eleventh centuries—may have disap- 
peared, though trace them remains. The seven appendices with 
which the book concludes contain great amount information com- 
pressed into less than forty pages. Mr. Poole has not failed add 
excellent index. laying aside this book—to take again often 
the future—an expression regret may permitted. Why does Mr. Poole 
bring further than the time Innocent III? true that after 
the twelfth century the ground less untrodden English scholars. 
Nevertheless should have been glad have his guidance through 
the later period. 


volumes. (London: Methuen. 1915.) 


Mr. has attempted the story nineteen centuries three 
volumes moderate length, and has essayed not only chronological 
record the principal events, but also some account tendencies and 
institutions. French history peculiarly complex, especially the middle 
ages, and demands special knowledge ecclesiastical and feudal institu- 
tions and much study provincial history well the better known 
development the central Capetian power. the ideal scholar the 
collections Vaissette should familiar those Bouquet. fair 
remember these difficulties estimating book Mr. Macdonald’s, 
which careful and many respects skilful summary that should prove 
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valuable those who desire English manual French history. Dean 

Kitchin was more successful avoiding the dryness summary’, but 

Mr. Macdonald has had the advantage the Histoire edited Lavisse, 

which has generally made judicious use. The work accomplished 

the great modern school French historians has produced results 

which require incorporation such book Mr. Macdonald has written. 

far the best portion his book deals with the period between 1789 

and 1815, which only just touched upon Kitchin. 

The art compiler best seen his omissions, but should 

strict canon that any allusion made should once accurate 

and not brief misleading. Mr. Macdonald accepts the seven 

from Gregory Tours, but his allusion St. Martin example 

ill-grounded scepticism. says that the saint’s miracles attracted 

little attention till they were written fifty years after his death 
Sulpicius Severus’: Sulpicius died 410 and St. Martin either 397 

401, and the Vita Martini without doubt valuable historical docu- 

ment. St. Hilary Poitiers described ‘of Tours’. notice that 

the bibliography Canon Scott Holmes’s work described the best 
guide early Christian times, and there mention Duchesne. Mr. 

Macdonald unsatisfactory his treatment church affairs. neg- 

lects almost entirely the influence the monastic orders, the beginnings 
Gallicanism the trial Arnulf Rheims, and the power which the 

Capetians enjoyed outside their immediate domain through their nomina- 

tion bishops certain provinces. The papacy too often regarded 
simply power whose ‘encroachments’ were resisted national kings. 
Leo reforming council Rheims 1049, for example, receives this 

notice: when the pope held council Rheims Henry suc- 

cessful boycott for was backed the whole Episcopate his 
resistance the See Rome’. The ‘boycott’ was far from complete, 
and the real importance the council was the papal effort reform 
the vices the higher clergy. doubtful the Pragmatic Sanction 
Louis IX’ any better understood being described kind 
French Constitutions Clarendon’, and the authentic memorials the 
laity and clergy Innocent would have afforded more illuminating 
material for summary. The Pragmatic Charles VII more fully 
described, but here again one the most important provisions left 
untouched—the theoretical restoration canonical elections qualified 
the authorized intervention the king and princes the kingdom. 
dealing with the Huguenots, Mr. Macdonald seems treat the party too 
exclusively one political aristocrats. know that many the first 
protestant victims were from among the ‘little people’, and that the third 
estate the States-General Orleans, 1560, whose election the peasants 
are known have taken part, was favourable reform and toleration. 
Mr. Macdonald follows casual observation Hanotaux deprecia- 
tion this assembly, but Picot agrees with Thierry’s eulogy the 
broad views taken the thirdestate. Tosay the settlement 1598 
was political and recorded the utter failure Huguenotism religious 
movement ignore the sincerity the many thousands who endured 
exile and persecution under Louis XIV purely religious grounds. 
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writing feudalism Mr. Macdonald does not distinguish clearly 
between public and private law, and consequently commits himself 
statements the destruction feudalism the middle ages which 
must surprise those who regard the persistence feudal privilege and 
exemption principal cause the Revolution 1789. Thus says 
that the greater abuses feudalism perished during the reign Louis VI, 
that the reign Philip Bel marked the final stage the transformation 
France from feudal monarchical kingdom, and that just before the 
Hundred Years’ war the last traces feudal independence’ were obsti- 
nate. true that the king increased his power over his vassals and that 
the system government was centralized important respects during the 
middle ages, but also true that far the laws and customs which 
rule men’s daily lives are concerned feudalism was very real fact till 
August 1789. est toujours plus complexe que supposent 
nos esprits simplistes, said Viollet when writing one branch this 
topic. 

dealing with the early States-General and the movement 1314 
1320 Mr. Macdonald adopts the depreciatory views Langlois, but 
should have given his readers some inkling that scholars like Luchaire and 
Viollet means shared those views. The charter Normandy 1315, 
for example, was one important result the leagues, and, while true 
that assemblies similar that 1302 had been held before, the formality 
with which the representation the towns was arranged marks its genuine 
constitutional importance. The reference the Grande Ordonnance 
1303 (i. 197) misleading—it appears from the context merely 
charter town district and say that the principle consent 
taxation was not much dreamt ignore the contractual basis 
feudalism. Mr. Macdonald has some suggestive observations (i. 201 and 
314) the reasons why France did not, like England, develop constitu- 
tional government. When dealing with the crisis that followed Poitiers 
might have shown how near France came acquiring monarchy 
limited really powerful representative assembly. 

the first volume the following points may noted for correction 
new edition. 54, the bibliography, the phrase from 604 727 
the only authority chronicle called Gesta Francorum Recueil des 
histoires des Crusades’ somewhat puzzling till one realizes that the Gesta 
Francorum the eleventh century has been confused with the Gesta 
regum Francorum the seventh. should made clear that 
the brother and nephew Charles Martel inspired only the continuation 
Fredegarius. the description the Polyptyque Irminon 
chartularies St. Germain not exact. accurate say, 92, 
that William Longsword transferred his allegiance Duke Hugh was 
Robert the Pious and not Henry who conquered the duchy Burgundy, 
and the date should 1363, not 1383. 110 Prévost’s 
edition Orderic, which there English translation, should men- 
tioned, not merely the text Migne. the bibliographies the end 
each chapter there are naturally many omissions, but book this 
character the works Jullian Roman Gaul and Delachenal 
Charles should mentioned, particularly the latter work would enable 
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Mr. Macdonald make his account the treaty Calais more complete. 
239 John Gaunt confused with Henry Lancaster the same 
mistake occurs Lavisse, Iv. 94. 

Mr. Macdonald more his ease modern times, and where has 
himself read some the contemporary authorities produces clear and 
animated narrative. unnecessary deal detail with his account 
the more familiar period French history, but some points his account 
France the nineteenth century are worthy note. Here times 
follows very closely the Cambridge Modern History, and would perhaps 
have been wiser have made more direct reference his obligations, 
particularly the chapters written Emile Bourgeois. The question 
religious education, which acutely divided modern France, inade- 
quately treated. policy 1824 wrongly described (iii. 269), 
Guizot’s important act 1833 receives bare mention, and the reference 
Falloux’s act 1850 (iii. 315) summary that inaccurate impres- 
sion conveyed. The electoral law 1817 said 257) have re- 
mained law for thirty years, but was radically altered 1820 (iii. 263). 
Mr. Macdonald hardly fair the foreign policy Louis Philippe, 
the pusillanimity which constantly harps. Europe was many times 
indebted the French king for the maintenance peace, and European 
peace was that time vital interest France. ‘The desertion 
oppressed peoples was complete,’ says Mr. Macdonald, but forgets the 
invaluable service Belgium, and does not mention the occupation 
Ancona, which was direct challenge Austrian policy Italy. There 
well-written contrast between Guizot and Thiers. dealing with the 
Second Empire Mr. Macdonald does not show clearly enough how Napoleon’s 
power was maintained three great instruments, the army, prefects, and 
police, and should certainly have given some indication the way 
which the plébiscites were prepared and manipulated. His book ends with 
short but clear account the war 1870. GREEN. 


Gothic Architecture France, England, and Italy. Sir 
Jackson, Bt., D.C.L. (Cambridge: University Press, 1915.) 


Sir has followed his two volumes Byzantine 
and Romanesque architecture the present book. The work through- 
out not only scholarly but controlled robust common sense, and the 
author appears everywhere easy master his theme. makes 
effort after the completeness Mr. Francis Bond’s well-known book, but 
content select for treatment such examples are, his own words, 
typical the history and development the art’. miss, too, his 
pages that note passion, that intensely individual judgement which 
animated Professor Prior’s book English Gothic with touch genius, 
for Sir Thomas Jackson always sober and self-controlled, and his balanced 
verdict the aesthetic quality Giotto’s Campanile good specimen 
his treatment controversial questions. The illustrations are numerous 
and well chosen, and photography not too often called supply 
them. Many are from the author’s own drawings line and water-colour, 
and several the latter are pleasingly reproduced colour. Other 
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pencils have also been laid under contribution, and drawing the north 
transept portal Chartres Adams, which first appeared the 
Building News, strikes particularly happy. 

The subject Gothic architecture larger one than that Roman- 
esque even with the inclusion Byzantine, for there much more say 
about great Gothic building than about one similar rank the earlier 
medieval styles. Hence, though the Gothic only three countries 
handled the book, inevitable that its moderate scale should 
pass very lightly over many themes interest. The two volumes indeed 
might well have been devoted France and England alone, and Italian 
Gothic, which has little common with that these two countries, 
might conjunction with the Gothic some other regions have 
furnished matter for separate work. One subject fundamental im- 
portance passed over with tantalizing brevity. This the subject 
the social and intellectual movements the age which saw the birth 
Gothic. these Sir Thomas Jackson touches his chapter the 
Transitional Period Early French Gothic, and again the Conclusion 
the whole work, but there much more the subject than has set 
himself bring out. Gothic commonly associated with the thirteenth 
century, but the generating century Gothic art was not the thirteenth 
but the twelfth, which belong all the inspiring ideas that found 
artistic outcome the cathedrals central France. 

Politically the century was marked the rise power the French 
monarchy, monarchy modern type represented centrally Philip 
Augustus. Under the towns, seats the communes dreaded the 
established powers, became the centres secular activity learning and 
inthe arts. The twelfth century was the epoch the founding Universi- 
ties, which Paris was the chief. Paris became world city, and writer 
the time Philip Augustus makes the boast that she was attracting 
herself more learners than had ever Athens Alexandria. The fresh 
enthusiasm for learning which the career Abelard brings into startling 
prominence crystallized into and scholasticism, not im- 
pugning authority, but working out accepted principles into all their 
logical ramifications, was incalculable service training the reasoning 
powers. Art well learning was the twelfth century secularized. 
longer were the monasteries the centres its practice, but this passed 
into the hands the craftsmen the newly constituted guilds whose 
home was the now flourishing towns. The nominal director 
the whole work was the bishop, the chief the secular clergy and the 
incumbent the town church, while there direct evidence that the 
population general, including all social grades, lent practical help the 
rebuilding, often colossal scale, the civic shrine. The religion 
that inspired the movement was independent the monastic system 
and was longer necessarily cloistered and bound rule. Philip 
Augustus was man this world, Louis who almost immediately 
succeeded him, though thoroughly efficient ruler, was saint the most 
attractive type, quite unfettered ascetic vows. his person the truth 
the sacredness the secular calling was made apparent, and men could 
now live and work the world while consecrating their activities 
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religious end. The warrior took his arms the sacred warfare the 
crusades, another characteristic movement which the new life the 
twelfth century found its outcome, but those who could not fight for the 
Cross found ready their hands home religious task that made for their 
soul’s welfare. This task was the rebuilding the cathedrals, and some 
interesting contemporary records the zeal with which gentle and simple 
alike threw themselves into the work are quoted the concluding chapter 
the book. true that, the author points out, the popular en- 
thusiasm after time died down, yet its effect the first formative 
period Gothic art the middle the twelfth century was incalculably 
great. 

Nor was this outburst one mere unreasoning frenzy compatible with 
semi-barbarous culture, for the epoch was one advancing refinement 
alike the domain feeling and manners. was the age chivalry, 
devotion the feminine ideal, the beginnings vernacular poetry 
dealing largely with the theme love. Every one these features the 
polity and culture the twelfth century France finds its expression 
Gothic art. The great cathedrals which the artistic ideals the time 
became incorporate were all the Domaine Royal, the part France 
immediately under the kingly authority, and the royal personality figures 
largely alike their history and their sculptured decoration. The logic 
the schoolmen the University Paris materialized the scientific 
construction which Viollet-le-Duc took such pains elucidate, that the 
severer French Gothic, such that Amiens, has been scholastic 
stone’. The popular enthusiasm first noticed accounts largely for 
the exuberant richness the decorative details, which the same time, 
for the first hundred years any rate, did not overstep the limits 
refined taste. The surfaces behind the upright portal figures Chartres 
are diapered with marvellous imagery. The upper stages the build- 
ing Rheims are (or were) tenanted whole population sculptured 
forms angels, saints, and monarchs, the existence which the ordinary 
visitor never suspects, and which even Sir Thomas Jackson does not 
notice. The expression these figures, graceful without sentimentality, 
animated but self-contained, fresh and natural but saved from any common 
realism, refined and tender but charmingly unaffected, just the expres- 
sion the French social feeling the times. All this the first impor- 
tance, not only for the interest the human and the artistic phenomena 
themselves, but for the establishment Gothic essentially French 
creation. Gothic art is, course, one the great glories the middle 
ages and Western Christendom general, but special glory 
France, and that wonderful country, which the eyes the world are 
now fixed admiration, never did anything greater than the artistic 
work which sense began the middle the twelfth century with the 
southern tower and spire the fagade Chartres, and ended with its 
sixteenth-century northern steeple. 

the constructive side Gothic Sir Thomas Jackson naturally 
repudiates the extreme view, with which English architectural readers will 
connect the name Professor Moore, according which building 
can termed Gothic that not scholastic stone’, the sense that 
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follows out with inexorable logic the principle the balance pressures 
the system vaulting. has just been seen that Gothic art was the 
outcome somewhat complex social and intellectual conditions, and there 
was much over and above the special quality logical consistency. 
the same time questions construction are special importance 
French Gothic, and they are discussed chapter the book, entitled 
The Gothic Vault’. The treatment here might have been carried further 
with advantage, for the all-important subject the introduction the rib 
under the groin, and the substitution semicircle for the original half 
ellipse the diagonal square bay, would have been worthy more 
extended discussion. The admirable later chapter the Gothic window 
compares favourably with this, and contains most clear and interesting 
analysis the pre-history, the origin, and the development tracery. 
Possibly English writer window tracery, which our medieval 
designers take the lead, more attractive than the construction the 
vault, which rather speciality the French. 

would have been beyond the scope the work enter into the 
recent discussions the relative contributions the formation the 
Gothic style the fle-de-France, Picardy, and Normandy, which 
Messrs. Lasteyrie, Lefévre-Pontalis, Camille Enlart, and John Bilson 
have borne their parts; and the author has begun with St. Denis and 
Noyon, and has followed the development the style its culmination 
Beauvais, the indescribable charm which are glad see that 
pays generous tribute. The later developments the art receive, 
course, suitable treatment. Most readers will agree preferring Rheims, 
with its poetry and its decorative detail profuse without redundancy, 
the colder and austerer grace Amiens, but may cause some surprise 
find the west front Notre-Dame Paris spoken perhaps the 
whole the most satisfactory the great French certainly 
very noble and consistent its severity, but archaic, that the 
horizontals the whole predominate over the vertical lines which 
much the special character Gothic depends. 

dealing with English Gothic architecture Sir Thomas Jackson has 
difficulty demonstrating its independence, all but ultimate origin, 
that France, and long list might drawn characteristics 
and features, from the main mass and proportions building down 
small ornaments, which English work differs markedly from French. 
pays, however, unconscious compliment France that singles 
out for special tribute admiration, two chapters all itself, the 
only one our greater churches that distinctively French style—West- 
minster Abbey. many great artistic qualities English Gothic, 
would expected, does ample justice, and his eyes are fully open also 
the varied incidental charms Italian work, though this cannot said 
correspond strictly the Gothic programme that can formulated 
from French and English practice. one point seems hardly 
complete justice the English mason. somewhat unorthodox 
his apparent preference for naturalistic foliage carving over that more 
conventional type. Here, seems us, important point supe- 
riority Early English work over contemporary French 
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capitals and other surfaces are generally enriched either with 
that are stiff, monotonous, and uninteresting, else with realistically 
treated sprays leafage. These are often themselves charming, and 
they are evidence fresh outlook nature characteristic age 
awakening and enlightenment. architectural enrichment, however, pace 
Mr. Ruskin, they are not nearly good point style the more con- 
ventionally treated Early English foliage, seen its perfection Llandaff. 
This not dry and unvarying like the French crockets, but has preserved 
good deal the elasticity and spring natural growth, while the grouping 
the leaves and their shapes have been formalized into scheme that 
accords with the severe forms and the repetitions the architecture. 
Later on, the Decorated period, English foliage times, the 
Chapter House Southwell, becomes highly naturalistic, but doubtful 
this represents artistic advance. curious, too, that while the 
author expresses warm admiration for the Rheims sculpture, and especially 
for the well-known Mary the Visitation, also praises the very different 
figure the Virgin the southern transept door Amiens, for this 
statue that exhibits the affected simper and the sentimentality into which 
later French Gothic sculpture too surely degenerates. 
Brown. 


The Tale the Armament Igor, 1185; Russian Historical Epic. 
Edited and translated (London: Milford, 
1915.) 


The Lay the Raid Igor after the Chronicles the most interesting 
production pre-Mongol Russia, not merely students literature 
language, but historians. the Chronicle have fairly full account 
raid against the tribes reported prosy and pious 
(we repeat the editor’s terms); here have the same 
with the old heathen powers. the only literary example the 
dvoe-vérie, the double faith against which the Russian church waged 
ruthless war, seeking stamp out pagan traditions and customs. The 
lay difficult corrupt ode Pindar and requires the same 
sort elucidation: the only manuscript, probably the sixteenth 
century, was carelessly written and, course, unpunctuated, unpara- 
graphed and with the words unintervalled’: discovered 1795, 
perished the burning Moscow, and are dependent upon 
amateurish editio princeps and one transcript the metre irregular 
that till recently the lay was regarded rhythmical prose the language 
inconsistent mixture Old Slavonic and Russian the mythological 
references are most obscure, and understand the historical persons 
mentioned necessary know the ramifications the house Rurik 
and the bewildering fiefs into which Russia had split the twelfth century. 
The full bibliography witnesses the amount work which has gone 
towards clearing these difficulties. 

Mr. Magnus sets out help all these departments his apparatus 
criticus full, and his many ingenious emendations fair proportion 
will probably stand prints the text poetry and gives excursus 
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(mostly due Korsch) upon the metre and upon such points Old Russian 
phonetics make more easy grasp, particular points out the 
cases which the accent has changed its place and marks them the 
text still, with all this, the run the verse more difficult catch than 
that the loose and inchoate profuseness the [modern] Ballads with 
their rather sploshy and irregular language most interest- 
ing notice many words borrowed from the Cuman, precursors the 
numerous loans due the Tartar conquerors. The element Slavonic 
mythology perhapsthe most troublesome all upon the few names that 
occur this poem scholars have erected towering structure hypothesis 
buttressed with matter brought from far afield and serving support 
for further erections: Mr. Magnus contributes his share and does not 
doubt there sufficient ‘factual’ basis for such combinations. 

When keeps Russian history Mr. Magnus very pro- 
vides with illuminating survey down the time the raid, full 
genealogical trees the various branches the house Rurik, accounts 
each the persons mentioned the lay, and translation the parallel 
passage the ‘Ipatievski’ Chronicle for 1185. When strays into 
unfamiliar fields less happy: his treatment Strabo vii. 
neznaemé most suitable lemma) offers fine variety error 
(spelling and accentuation are the author’s) speaks 


Kherson, i.e. the Chersonnese, now the Crimea]. Strabo useful this 


connected with Rakhman. mythical elements the 
tus IV. dealing with the Snake-maiden may have intended 


The passage Strabo (no reference given) difficult, but there 
excuse for the wrong accent (Gr. for confusing the 
city Chersonesus with the whole Crimea, for supposing that the 
Heracleotes, i.e. the colonists from Heraclea Pontica, had anything 
with the word Rakhman the modern Russian ballads, that their 
Maiden had with the Slavonic Div (masc.) her people 
the Tauri with the heroic epithet Buy-Tur, with river central 
Russia from which they were separated those days broad belt 
Iranian population. So, too, which Strabo identifies 
cannot now and almost certainly Strabo’s 
Corocondame, four degrees further east. 

The translation the lay means always improvement 
upon Wiener’s version, suffers from strange taste English, diction 
(slovesy), ‘commands hearing’, crevasses’ 
and the notes, &c., have enriched our language with many surprising 
words, some which have ventured borrow this notice. 
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The book curiously inconvenient use, the notes are alpha- 
betical order instead following the words come the poem: this 
may save index and cross-references, but the reader has continually 
turn the pages and fro, and means clear under what 
catchword will find the help wants. the critical notes, the same 
variant occurs different places printed one only and merely 
referred the others, e.g. the reader has turn back from 732 
176 find that reads strélami, not strelami. Finally scarcely 
credible that book full misprints, Russian, Greek, and English, can 
profess issued the Oxford Press. the text hard detect 
them, but elsewhere they abound. 


Marco Sanudo, Conqueror the Archipelago. 
1915.) 


author this admirable monograph says, the preface, that his 
work professes not history but historical research. venture 
think both. This painstaking and accurate study the Candiani- 
Sanudo family gives the best account have English that obscure 
problem, the partition the Eastern Empire after the Fourth Crusade, 
and the exact nature the Venetian conquest and domination the 
archipelago. The history the Candiani-Sanudo family may fairly said 
embrace the history Venice during the tenth century. illustrious 
race,—furnishing doges the state during long periods internal diffi- 
culties, and captains her earliest efforts expand beyond the borders 
the lagoon, the product aristocratic Sanudo family 
found itself the forefront affairs, closely related the great Doge, 
Dandolo, when Venice approached that crisis its destiny, the Fourth 
Crusade. The author comments the difficulty the reconstruction 
early Venetian history owing the lack contemporary documents 
and the necessity relying authorities, chronicles whose archetype 
longer exists. presents with clear and convincing account 
those obscure events, the treaty Adrianople and the purchase Crete, 
which entailed clash between Genoa and Venice the treaty partition, 
and the share the emperor, the crusaders, and the Venetians the 
spoils the Fourth Crusade the creation the Venetian podestate 
Constantinople and its relations the mother-city the difficulties which 
surround the apocryphal Voto della Providenza the Venetian chroniclers 
the act Zeno, the which forbade Venetians part with any 
acquisitions except and the decree Ziani, the doge, which 
virtually divided the Venetian share the Eastern Empire into two 
categories—the first, the part conquered and governed the mother 
the second, the part secured and ruled the podesta 
Constantinople—these two instruments, the act and the decree, working 
together form the basis Venetian domination the archipelago. 
Then follows the conquest the archipelago Marco Sanudo private 
enterprise, undertaken the plea suppressing piracy and restoring 
order and good government the islands; the enfiefment Sanudo 
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duke the archipelago the Emperor Henry, spite the fact that 
the islands belonged the crusaders the treaty partition—a clear 
proof that the Venetians were active, present force, the crusaders vague 
and shadowy abstract. The conquest the archipelago Marco Sanudo 
laid the foundation Venetian claims be, later years, the bulwark 
the Sanudo’s settlement Naxos the capital his fief, his 
castles, his harbour, his town, his wise and temperate rule which endeared 
him his subjects, his efforts help Venice her attempts Crete, 
bring close this thoroughly satisfactory and scholarly study difficult 
period Venetian history. Horatio Brown. 


York Memorandum Book. Part 1388-1493. Edited 
(Surtees Society, vol. cxxv. Durham: Andrews, 1915.) 


this volume Miss Sellers completes her edition the valuable York 
record. The contents are the varied character which might expected, 
and much space occupied with grants, inquisitions, writs, and formal 
documents which the editor has wisely been content give summary. 
The more solid contents include much that great interest, though 
nearly all relates civic matters. References political events are 
few. proclamation the duke Exeter 1419 calling all 
whom owed money for murchandise other thyngs’ 
make their claims his receiver, may echo the Foul Raid two 
years before. There are occasional references trouble the East 
March Scotland, and letter privy seal issued Coventry March 
1457, against unlawful conventicles, has its bearing the political troubles 
the time. When Edward visited Yorkshire September 1478, 
recorded that the mayor and chief citizens waited him Pontefract. 
But more stirring events during the Wars the Roses there 
The volume contains only what its compilers thought 
authentic record the life the whole community that the Memorandum 
Book owes its value. 


aspect the city’s life omitted. see the people work, play, 
health, sickness, war, peace, home, abroad, church, and the tavern. 
circumstance too trivial, none too momentous for the civic chronicler. 

One the most valuable the contributions for civic constitutional 
history custumal describing the procedure the mayor’s court, 
which had deal with all pleas concerning apprentices and mysteries, 
offences against the ordinances the city, breaches the king’s peace, 
questions debt, and the enrolment wills relating lands and houses. 
Though this custumal undated, internal evidence shows that its original 
must have been compiled before 1396, since contains reference the 
three bailifis, who were abolished that year. Miss Sellers notes that 
many its provisions were certainly use 1372 and probably earlier. 

From examination the record city assembly September 
1419, Miss Sellers argues that the government had fallen completely into 
the hands the cloth trade. Out thirty officials present that 
occasion ten were mercers, five mercators, three drapers, one dyer, 
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and one cloth-dresser. But the numerous ordinances for mysteries 
show that the woollen industry was far from covering the whole the 
civic life the time. may be, Miss Sellers suggests, that the frequent 
appearance glaziers, carpenters, tilers, and plasterers trade disputes 
was due the architectural activity York during the fifteenth century. 
For the mercers there are ordinances the Memorandum Book, 
omission which may explained the fact that the mystery was supreme 
the council and had need seek further confirmation its own 
The royal charter the mercers July 1430 is, how- 
ever, given full. The stress which lays the misery and want 
into which many the mystery had fallen statement contrary the 
facts) warning against putting too literal interpretation the 
formalities medieval documents. Another subject which receives 
much illustration foreign trade. Thomas Gra, who had been mayor 
York was one the ambassadors sent Marienberg 1388 
negotiate settlement commercial disputes with the master the 
Teutonic knights Prussia. The resulting treaty was abortive, but 
not unnaturally has found its way into the Memorandum Book. York had 
three times many merchants trading Dantzig London, that the 
choice Gra representative was well justified. For the Baltic trade 
during the fifteenth century, and the trade with the Netherlands, there 
are numbers other documents, which Miss Sellers has well illustrated 
from other sources her introduction. 

But the subject which most prominent throughout the history 
the Corpus Christi plays. Robert Davies included account the 
Corpus Christi festival his York Records, with several extracts from 
the Memorandum Book; other extracts had been given previously 
Drake’s Eboracum. The material thus made available was used Miss 
Toulmin Smith her York Mystery Plays, but important have 
the extremely interesting and full account the pageant available 
its authentic form. The earliest allusion occurs under the date 
1376 the first volume, but the festival had clearly been established 
long before. the second volume ordinance made 1417 recites 
previous ordinance 1398-9, which the appointed places for the twelve 
pageants were set forth. earlier entry for 1387 relates complaint 
the representatives the skinners, bakers, and dyers that Robert 
Waghen had failed his contract keep the house Toft Green, where 
the pageants were lodged, good repair. This Miss Sellers describes 
giving the key-note all the other entries. The ordinance 1417 was 
specially directed check the conversion the plays into source 
private profit, requiring third the proceeds received for the stands 
paid the city treasurers. There was another side the question, 
and complaints appear the burdens which the pageants imposed upon 
the crafts. 1431 the goldsmiths complained that the expense entailed 
the two pageants for which they were responsible was intolerable, 
and asked relieved one. the same time the masons complained 
that their pageant Fergus was not Holy Scripture and caused more 
laughter and noise than devotion. they were appeased having 
the more scriptural pageant Herod transferred them from the gold- 
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smiths. Other entries illustrate the separation the plays from the 
religious procession, and the history the Corpus Christi gild. Amongst 
entries other matters may mentioned important valuation 
the York churches 1428, and several documents relating the 
Dominican friars. Miss Sellers closes with glossary and two full 
indexes. the date ‘1389-9’ obvious but misleading 


Calendar the Gormanston Register. Prepared and edited 
late Deputy-Keeper the Public Records, Ireland, and 
Deputy-Keeper. (Dublin: printed for the Royal Society 
Antiquaries Ireland, 1916.) 


the Anglo-Norman period Ireland will welcome the appear- 
ance this calendar under the able editorship the late and the present 
deputy-keeper. supplies long-felt want. Besides describing the 
manuscript and classifying its contents, the editors give short, but 
adequate, account the Preston family down the time Sir Christopher 
Preston, for whom the Register was compiled, for the most part, the 
years 1397-8. Sprung from prosperous family merchants Preston 
Lancashire, some whom, early the fourteenth century, settled 
Ireland and acquired lands there, Roger Preston, Sir Christopher’s 
grandfather, was appointed 1326 second justice the justiciar’s court. 
His son. Robert married Margaret, daughter and eventual heiress Sir 
Walter Bermingham, lord Castlecarbury co. Kildare and Kells 
Ossory. 1358 was appointed Chief Justice the Bench and 
afterwards Keeper the Great Seal. purchased the manor Gor- 
manston and much landed property besides, and died 1396. His son 
Christopher was already married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress 
Sir William Londres, and this marriage had acquired the greater 
part the lands which had belonged the barons Naas. Thus, after 
succeeding his father, Christopher Preston was owner many lands 
the counties Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and Kilkenny. The deeds and 
documents relating the title these lands are duly entered the 
Register. They involve great number names places and persons, 
and these will interest the genealogist and the topographer. 

The editors have given full and careful abstracts these documents, 
well complete transcripts some the more important ones, that 
henceforth can seldom necessary refer the manuscript. They 
have, perhaps wisely, avoid delay publication, refrained from annotat- 
ing the documents, but the volume furnished with excellent index 
which many the place-names are identified, and these identifications are 
nearly always sound and helpful. Only occasionally have noted bad 
guess, where, grant Walter Lacy land forfeited Gilbert 
Angulo, and described being ultra lacus Therebrun, scilicet, Drum- 
chef, the editors have replaced the manuscript reading Drumchef’ 
(p. 179) and suggested the index co. Sligo. But 
there suppose that either Gilbert Angulo Walter Lacy 
ever held claimed land Sligo. The ‘lakes Therebrun’ (not identified 
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the editors) are now known Lough Oughter with its numerous arms 
Tir Briuin (co. Cavan), and the land beyond was fact held 
Walter Lacy, who 1221 granted Philip Angulo. Also Sulam 
Andh’, where John, lord Ireland, dated charter December 1198, 
not Angers (p. 143), but should read insulam 
d’Andely. Unfortunately the clerks employed Sir Christopher were 
indifferent Latinists and were often unable read correctly the documents 
before them. They obviously blundered some the names the 
witnesses, but they were also careless copyists, and the reader must 
his guard against more obscure errors. Thus‘ Maurice son Gerold lord 
Lega, junior’ 1227 (p. 146, transcribed 194) arouses suspicion. 
The suspicion justified and explanation afforded comparison 
with almost contemporary deed witnessed Maurice son Gerald, 
Hugh Leg’ senior, Hugh Leg’ junior,’ &c. (p. 164). Several names 
are the same the two deeds. clear that the former deed Hugone 
Lega iuniore has been misread the copyist domino Lega iuniore. 
the historian the most important documents the Register are 
those which relate Hugh Lacy, earl Ulster, the Geraldine 
barons Naas, and their Londres successors title. These families 
were all connected with each other and with the Prestons through the 
marriages (1) Matilda, daughter Hugh Lacy, with David, baron 
Naas, (2) Matilda’s granddaughter with the first William Londres, 
and (3) Christopher Preston with the eldest daughter the third 
successive William Londres. was probably then not mainly 
antiquary, suggested the preface, that Christopher placed these 
documents his Register for though many the lands involved never 
came him, some them did, and the rest may have thought 
that was well preserve the records case opportunity should occur 
for making hereditary claim seeking grant from the Crown. These 
charters throw fresh light the aims and methods the early Anglo- 
Normans and the origin and devolution important manors. parti- 
cular the true succession the Geraldine barons Naas and their ultimate 
failure the male line can now made out with reasonable certainty. 
this succession has never been correctly given, not even the editors 
this volume, few words about may welcome. page xiii 
the preface the editors set out table showing the descent the 
Prestons from Maurice FitzGerald appears the documents the 
Register’. They notice that some minor particulars the later part 
the pedigree the statements the Register (i.e. certain genealogical 
memoranda and obits inserted fo. and fo. are conflict with other 
(and better) sources, but they not notice—what more important— 
that one the early barons altogether omitted these memoranda, 
though mentioned some the deeds calendared. The fact that all 
writers, far know, have confounded William, son Maurice, the 
second baron, with his son and successor, William, son William, the 
third baron. The distinction between these two has escaped even the 
vigilant eye Dr. who, however, right add, had before 
him only the bald and inaccurate headings the Register given the 
Genealogist, N.S., vol. xv, 
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4th Report the Historical Manuscripts Commission. William, son 
Maurice, who, according Giraldus, married 1174 Alina, daughter 
Strongbow, seems have died before 1199, when William Naas’ 
fined for inquisition mort d’ancestor against the abbot Baltinglass.? 
This was his son and successor, the third baron, who married Mahaut 
Pont and died 1227, when was succeeded his son 
David, the fourth baron. The third baron often called simply William 
baron Naas’, and hence the confusion with his father but several 
documents his patronymic appears,—for example, the grantee two 
charters calendared this volume (p. 154) and ascribed 1205. One 
these transcribed (p. 200), and the Latin free from any possible 
ambiguity filio Willelmi baroni del Nas. found also 
the interesting document which Henelawe] bishop 
St. Davids (1203-14), after reciting grants the dapiferate St. Davids 
previous bishops (1) Maurice, son Gerald and his heirs, (2) 
William, son Maurice, son Gerald and his heirs, granted and confirmed 
the same William, son William, son Maurice and his heirs and 
again the declaration loyalty the magnates Ireland and 
witness the grant already mentioned Walter Lacy 
Philip Angulo enrolled the Irish The existence this 
William FitzWilliam, baron Naas, and his position the pedigree, 
though hitherto ignored, thus clearly established. another interest- 
ing document, dated August 1257, Maurice, son Maurice, acknowledges 
the the manors Maynooth and Rathmore the right 
David, baron Naas, because Maurice son Gerald [who died 
that year] held him, and Maurice son Gerald heir said Maurice 
son Gerald under age’. This express confirmation recent 
correction made the present writer the theretofore received pedigree 

the approximate dating undated documents the editors are not 
always precise they might be. The grant Richard Burgh 
Hugh Lacy five cantreds Connaught ascribed 1240 (p. 143) 
was certainly not later than 1235, when, with the aid Hugh Lacy, the 
conquest Connaught was completed. John’s confirmation Naas 
William, son Maurice, ‘at (p. 145) should dated 1185, not 
1186. John left Ireland before the close 1185. attempt made 
date Hugh Lacy’s grant his daughter Matilda (pp. 146, 195), and 
indeed there are some difficulties about this grant which would take too 
long discuss here. can hardly dated before Hugh’s restitution 
1226-7, and was made the occasion Matilda’s marriage should 
probably ascribed 1227. The marriage Matilda, daughter 
David, baron Naas, with John Pincerna, ascribed 1229, but this 
seems clearly incorrect. Henry (recte Maurice), son Gerald, the first 
witness, described then justiciar, does not appear have held that 
office 1229, though stated Harris. was justiciar from 1232 
1245, and the marriage more probably took place shortly before the 
latter year. Gopparp 


Oblata Roll, John, 15. Cal. Documents, Ireland, no. 448. 
Patent Roll, Eliz. 41. 
Journal the Royal Soc. Ireland, xliv. 105 seq. 
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Gad, 1915.) 


Tuts the concluding volume most useful work, the preparation and 
publication which have occupied twenty years. The authors indicate 
the possibility supplementary volume containing extracts from the 
papal letters (some still unprinted) from the earliest times down 1316. 
this volume begin with the accession Christian and the election 
Giovanni de’ Medici Pope Leo and end with the establishment 
Christian III the throne Denmark during the papacy Paul III, 
and the forcible introduction the Reformation into Denmark and 
Norway. The relations Christian with Rome, set forth these 
documents, would form matter for interesting monograph. many 
respects they slightly add our knowledge throw fresh light the 
career this extraordinary monarch who resembles the Renaissance 
Italian princes. Did ever read Machiavelli’s Prince? quite 
possible, that work was written the first years his 
but read it, did more than confirm him his natural talent 
for intrigue and deceit. can certainly said that Christian got the 
better Leo Had Hadrian lived longer, would have been 
less amenable but when died, Christian was already exile. 
Something his immunity Christian doubtless owed his inaccessibility. 
His imprisonment Carl, bishop Hamar, which led the bishop’s 
death attempt escape, was one his most violent acts viceroy 
Norway, and inquiry into the circumstances was ordered Julius 
but the accession Leo the cardinal protector (Marcus Vigerius) 
found easy arrange for his absolution. Throughout Christian’s 
interests were well represented Rome. 1516 new cardinal pro- 
tector was needed, Vigerius having official the curia, Zutfeld 
Wardenberg, who was largely employed the king’s interest, recom- 
mended Spanish cardinal, but Cardinal Pucci was chosen, more likely 
foil the attempt Sten Sture obtain the sanction the pope 
his coronation king Sweden, which intrigue was supported 
the pope’s brother-in-law Cibo. Besides these friends court, 
Christian’s interests were represented Rome men could trust, 
Danish ecclesiastics. 

The letters from Hans Hansen and later from Claus Pedersen are 
the vernacular and written tone implying considerable intimacy 
with the king. From the first there were difficulties. There was 
long quarrel with the bishop Odense, chiefly over money, which 
ended the incarceration the bishop, that had finally become 
reconciled with Christian paying the sums claimed, and accompanied 
the Danish army when invaded Sweden 1520. Then there was the 
archbishopric Lund, the primatial see occupant, 
Birger Gunnersen, was old, and Christian feared might resign favour 
some unwelcome person. 1514 Cardinal Vigerius suggested 
the appointment coadjutor with the right succession. Archbishop 
Birger did not, however, die till 1519, and that time Cardinal Cesis 
had secured the see for himself papal provision, and did not resign 
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his claim absolutely spite numerous professions for fourteen years. 
1533 the Danish council state appealed Clement VII recognize 
the canonical election Torben Bilee, who any rate was facto arch- 
bishop when Christian III laid hands all the bishops 1536, and 
stated the case thus: the canonically elected archbishop (who spent. 
large sums keep others out) was expelled Christian, who thrust 
three successive men his own three years, the last whom 
fled with the king and carried off the church’s treasures. This seems 
roughly accurate. What appears from the documents further may now 
briefly told. Christian, who was determined fill all important pre- 
ferments with his own creatures, first selected George Skodborg, who 
was his ambassador Charles try secure the balance his queen’s 
dowry, and Charles himself wrote the future Clement VII his 
favour and against Cardinal Cesis. Then, however, Christian changed 
his mind and obtained papal nomination for Didrik Slagheck (12 July 
1521). document similar effect (no. 4346) dated March 1513, 
and thought belong properly the summer 1521, but may 
this stated that was the son priest. His brother, 
John Slagheck, however, wrote from Rome Sigbrit Willems, the Dutch- 
woman who had such influence over Christian, his mother. There 
seems reason whatever for questioning this. Geijer, his history 
Sweden, calls Slagheck relative other historians have repre- 
sented him coming Denmark the following the legate Arcimbold. 
is, however, clear that came with Sigbrit and Diiweke from Norway 
joined them Copenhagen soon after. His relationship Sigbrit 
explains his otherwise extraordinary prominence Stockholm 1520. 
The dates Arcimbold’s mission the north are clearly set out. 
December 1514 was empowered grant absolution all who should 
contribute the rebuilding St. Peter’s the archdioceses Cologne, 
Trier, Salzburg, Bremen, and Upsala. The commission 
last for three years, April 1515. Denmark and Norway were added, 
September 1516. September the pope writes Sten Sture that 
Arcimbold mediate between him and the prelates, and the same 
date Arcimbold ordering him Sweden once. December 
Wardenberg warns Christian that Arcimbold Sten Sture’s side. 
Arcimbold did not Sweden till 1518, but January 1519 writes 
behalf Sture the pope. June 1519 the pope has heard 
that Arcimbold’s collections have been seized Christian. August 
1519 the pope has received Christian’s complaint against Arcimbold and 
orders the latter return and answer the accusation. September 1519 
the papal auditor causes formally declares himself against Arcimbold and 
Sture, and demands the release Archbishop Gustav Trolle. fairly clear 
that Rome was determined wait see whether Sweden succeeded 
throwing off the Danish connexion. Thus Leo not only commends 
Arcimbold Sture 1514 and 1516, but bids the archbishop 
Upsala and the Swedish hierarchy peaceful and preserve good 
order the and Wardenberg doubt right thinking 
that most powerful influences Rome were Sture’s side. The violent 
proceedings against Archbishop Trolle altered feeling considerably, but 
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even April 1518 Cardinal Pucci writes Christian urging him 
release the bishop Odense, lest should said that his behaviour 
was bad that Sture Archbishop Trolle. seems from no. 4676 
that the interdict Sweden was not formally proclaimed till 1519, and 
Arcimbold’s mission was prolonged June 1519, time when his 
letter January pleading for Sture must have been received Rome. 
Not till the autumn did the attitude Rome completely change. The 
news Sture’s death February) had reached Rome May 1520, 
when permission given suspend the interdict with Trolle’s consent. 

The letter Christian, which lays all the blame Arcimbold for 
the Stockholm blood-bath, unfortunately not dated. had obviously 
not reached Rome March 1521, but was apparently read con- 
sistory June. July was resolved send Francis Potentia 
the north. Christian’s defence his savagery represents act 
tumultuous vengeance because plot blow his chamber with 
gunpowder, the course which the two bishops were killed mis- 
adventure. (He says nothing the murder third bishop Finland.) 
speaks Arcimbold, whose name was Angelo, not pacis angelum 
but ‘tumultuum seditionis concitatorem, heresium procuratorem 
proditorem This Defender the Faith’ had been exhibiting 
his Christian zeal nominating new bishop Gardar and pretending 
that was going win Greenland from the heathen and 1521 
actually asked the pope canonize two northern saints. But his lean- 
ings Lutheranism were now secret. the summer 1521, when 
his power seemed its height, visited Flanders. The papal nuncio 
Brussels writes Rome most interesting letter about his visit. 
had attend great burning Lutheran books with his brother-in-law 
Ghent July. But the nuncio adds that Christian’s ambassador 
Worms had brought with him box Lutheran books, and that 
Christian had invited Luther Denmark, Melanchthon being retained 
the elector Saxony. (The nuncio does not yet know that Carlstadt 
and Gabler had already arrived Copenhagen.) advises that spite 
Christian having put the bishops death and having these Lutheran 
leanings, quadam summi iuris remissione chiudi pocho 
ochi, per che oltra cognato Caesar grato sua Maesta 
homo terribile paese periculoso deficiendum obedientia 
ecclesiae fide, che non sarebbe prima volta’. Rome decided 
shut its eyes Charles’s brother-in-law, but was necessary read 
However, Francis Potentia was instructed leave 
him ‘locus penitentiae, desperatione ductus declinaret scismaticos 
propter vicinitatem, quod non sine magna dicte sedis plaga iactura 
facile adherere posset’. Christian was allowed throw over his tool, 
Slagheck, and have him burned; but this the documents give 
further light. 

After Christian’s flight Charles was very cool his brother-in- 
law, whose enemies Rome were active, but appears that Rome 
permitted Cardinal Campeggio, who gave Christian absolution 1530, 
work for his restoration far possible. Henry VIII, against 
whom the pope thought necessary 1513 warn Christian not 
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war, wrote the pope June 1523 asking him support Christian’s 
restoration, quia periculum est detronizandi expellendique reges 
subditorum populorumque dumtaxat libitu consuetudo mala semel 
invaluerit, principum omnium maiestas dignitas summum accipiat 
detrimentum’. envoy was expected from him conference the 
subject Hamburg April 1524. Nearly all the imperial family 
wrote Rome behalf Christian’s. nominee Lund, John Weze 
(or Vetz), while Frederick supported George Skodborg’s claims, which 
prevailed Rome, November 1525. Weze had content with the 
see Roskilde, December 1530. The usual indulgences were granted 
the Danish prince and princesses, February 1531, and August 
1532 Charles went see the prince, who was ill. looks the 
emperor hoped restore this young Hans the throne Denmark 
instead his father, now that his hands were not but his early 
death prevented it. Plainly the great alliance Christian with the 
emperor’s sister enabled him escape many dangers. She usually 
called Isabella, but she signs herself 

One interesting act recorded Leo namely the sending 
John Heytmers Germany and the north 1515 collect classical 
manuscripts. first the detainers manuscripts are threatened with 
excommunication. 1517 Leo asks Christian let Heytmers have 
loan manuscript Livy from Kalundborg. Curiously enough, 
two later documents, dated January 1526 and July 1532, 
Clement- VII asks Christian let Heytmers have manuscripts 
St. Paul’s epistles from Kalundborg. There must some mistake 
here, neither year could Christian have done any such thing. 
greatly wished that similar collection the Swedish documents 
the papal archives could published. The plan has been formed 
and some work has already been done, but apparently funds are 


Calendar Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating the Negotiations 
between England and Spain preserved the Archives Vienna, Si- 
mancas, Besangon, and Brussels. Vol. Edward and Mary, 


1553. Edited (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1916.) 


Tuts volume 140 pages shorter than its predecessor, but covers only one 
instead three years. The discrepancy not due any change scale, 
though the account (pp. 136-50) the capture Thérouanne might have 
been abbreviated, but the importance the events described. The 
last six months Edward VI’s reign and the few days Queen Jane’s 
together occupy less than fifth this volume, the remaining four-fifths 
being devoted the first five and half months Mary’s. Schefve, who 
continued Charles V’s resident ambassador England, was small 
capacity, and kept the emperor ill-informed about English 
Charles, too, had enough his hands with the French war and troubles 
Germany and Italy without concerning himself much about England. 
Edward’s death and Northumberland’s coup d’état therefore came upon 
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him disagreeable surprise, and his caution descended timidity when 
repeatedly counselled Mary acquiesce the usurpation her rival. 
Mary owed nothing her success Charles, but the emperor was prompt 
take advantage it, and Simon Renard found first-rate agent 
hisdiplomacy. Renard, fact, having rid himself the embarrassment 
his three colleagues the embassy, Schefve, Courriéres, and Marnix, 
became, not Mary’s prime minister, any rate her most trusted and 
influential and his dispatches are primary importance for 
the history the Spanish marriage. They bring out clearly enough 
the motives Charles V—his anxiety protect the Netherlands 
against combined French and German attack, and safeguard the 
communications between them and Spain—and the obstacles the 
marriage caused rival claims the part the archduke Ferdinand, 
Luis Portugal, Philibert Savoy, and Courtenay, English antipathy 
Spaniards, and Cardinal Pole’s desire put religion before politics 
and the restoration papal jurisdiction before the Spanish marriage. 

The volume full interesting information variety topics, 
but does not materially modify our conception the main outline 
events, and the more important documents have already been printed 
Gachard and Weiss and used Froude and Gairdner. The confession 
Northumberland relating Somerset’s fall, which Mr. Tyler laid some 
stress the preface his previous volume, simply Renard’s account 
the confession which Froude printed note and where documents are 
printed for the first time they have many cases been available students 
transcripts the Record Office. The French account Northumber- 
land’s confession, which Raumer does not appear have found 
its way into any the archives used Mr. Tyler. His identifications 
still give him some trouble: French report says that ‘M. 
Bye has gone Piedmont with number men’, and Mr. Tyler comments, 
may possibly Alberto del Bene, Italian the French 
more probably Oudart Bies, marshal France, more particularly 
mentioned just after whose lieutenant had been. 
197 ‘My Lord Owards’, sent embassy Charles identified 
with Thomas Howard, afterwards duke Norfolk, who was only seventeen 
years old 1553 ‘Owards’ French misreading for ‘Warden’, and 
Lord Warden’ was Sir Thomas Cheyne, about whose mission full 
details are given. Hoone, one the chief preachers’ 
identified with Dr. Horne, Dean Durham; was John Lasco’s 
friend Utenhove. The office Lord Great Chamberlain was not here- 
ditary the Earls Oxford’ (p. n.) Tudor think 
quite just Gardiner say that ‘he emerged from the Tower, having 
learnt and forgotten nothing’; his efforts, recorded this volume, 
prevent England being used for Charles V’s purposes are not the least 
creditable episode his career. 


Illustrations History, ii. 77. gives Fonds St. Germain his 
reference, but that manuscript deals with the fall Robert Carr, earl Somerset, 
and the account Protector Somerset’s cannot now traced. 

See Cokayne, Complete Peerage, ed. Gibbs, iii. 607. 
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Bronnen tot Geschiedenis der Leidsche Universiteit. Uitgegeven door 
dige XX.) (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1913.) 


instalment collection sources for the history the university 
Leyden contains records the proceedings the Senate and Board 
Curators, the Resoluties van being Dutch, and the 
Acta which there unfortunate gap for the first four 
years, Latin. Then follows appendix illustrative documents 
Dutch, Latin, and French: proclamations, petitions, letters, statutes, 
rules and regulations, schemes lecture subjects and hours, 
lists degree theses, &c. The material chosen principally from the 
point view the history education. Less attention has been paid 
departments university work already discussed separate mono- 
graphs. Dr. Kroon, for example, had dealt with the history the 
medical school,? and Dr. Molhuysen himself with the university library. 
Both parts the present work have explanatory foot-notes, and there 
useful index proper names. The result bulky volume; but 
are expressly warned the editor against supposing that the years 
thus covered can regarded completed period, since was not 
until the statutes 1631 embodied the experience the preceding half- 
century that the university can said have reached maturity (‘dat 
Universiteit haar groeityd achter den rug 

The -governing body which determined appointments, salaries, &c., 
consisted three curators, nominated for life the estates Holland, 
and the four annual burgomasters the town Leyden. This board 
referred one time the curators, another the curators and 
burgomasters. The first name the list curators that Jan van 
der Does, the famous scholar Janus Dousa, commandant the town 
garrison during the siege, whose vigorous features form the frontispiece 
the second volume Marx’s Lucilius The best known the 
burgomasters Pieter Adriaenszoon van der Werff, who had held office 
during the same eventful year. The details academic administration 
were the hands the senate, which according the statutes should 
have included the professors and all doctors and masters who had gra- 
duated the university and were resident Leyden. But this arrange- 
ment does not appear have been carried out, and practice the senatus 
consisted the professores ordinarii’. Their chairman was the rector, 
chosen yearly from among themselves, three names being submitted 
the board curators, who forwarded them, with recommendation, 


Another technical subject for which provision made land surveying and 
engineering. Under this head Captain Shandy would have studied with interest the 
requirements fortification pp. 388 drawn the famous Stevinus. For 
such students the instruction was Dutch (‘in goeder duytscer tal’), those 
engaged engineering rarely, ever, converse with one another Latin 
geen Latijn spreecken immers seer selden’). The diploma for 

oversight this portrait stated Sir John Sandys’s History Classical 
Scholarship, ii. 301, that Franciscus Dousa. 
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the prince Orange, his absence his council. The rector, 
who had certain executive functions apart from his duties chairman, 
was assisted four assessors, one for each faculty. The precise demar- 
cation between the powers senate and curators and burgomasters 
was gradually determined. Their functions seem have corresponded 
generally those council and professorial board senate our own 
younger universities. The three life curators named government 
would doubt useful curb any narrow municipal patriotism 
among their annual colleagues. the question appointments 
that local prejudices are most apt conflict with academic interests. 
The university Leyden owed its success from the start the foresight 
which filled its chairs with men distinction, without respect their 
place birth. have abundant evidence here the eager persistence 
with which foreign scholars were wooed Leyden, prince and government 
supporting the university their negotiations. The story Leyden’s 
greatest acquisition, Joseph Scaliger, has been told elsewhere, and, indeed, 
Dr. Molhuysen and some the chief pieces, such the 
letters Prince Maurice and the estates Holland Henri IV, are 
included Scaliger’s (1627). the present collection are full 
materials for studying this episode. Scaliger was privileged personage, 
paid far higher rate than his colleagues, excused from the detested 
task lecturing, and taking part the routine administration. 
Justice has not always been done his distinguished, less eminent, 
predecessor. Pattison, particular, was repelled Lipsius’s religious 
attitude, and had special sympathy with his gift for emendatory 
criticism. All students, however, Latin scholarship are bound 
recognize the value Lipsius’s work and his letters give the human 
side the man who delighted his friends, his dogs, and his tulips. 
The permanent influence exercised Lipsius the studies and traditions 
the university has been dwelt Lucian and Dr. Mol- 
huysen puts before vividly the heavy share that bore the task 
administration. During four the thirteen years that Lipsius spent 
Leyden held the office rector. one part his duties there 
record for minor matters discipline were disposed the rector 
and his assessors without troubling the senate. But enough remains 
provide lively idea the amount time spent wasted the details 
business. There are differences with the curators and with the muni- 
cipal authorities. 1579 the latter banish Nicholas van Dam, former 
professor, and refuse entertain the university’s petition his behalf. 
May 1586 letter written lingua’ (i.e. Dutch) 
received from parent complaining that his son, though student, has 
been compelled the town magistracy military duty among the 
citizens. December 1603 read that Dominicus Baudius, whose 
career was subsequently cut short delirium had objected 
praesertim temporibus’ lecture his assigned hour a.m. 
The senate gives him p.m. disregards their decision and posts 
notice that will lecture next Monday morning senate demands 
explanation: pleads the permission the curators, and told 


Geschichte der klassischen Philologie den Niederlanden, 1869, pp. 24-9, 33-5. 
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that should exchange with Heinsius and lecture protests 
that would sooner resign his chair. His complaint that the senate’s 
sole reason for refusing him this hour that they object the curators’ 
interference duly entered the minutes. Next week the business 
comes again; those who have sat similar bodies know exactly 
what was all like. few more instances may illustrate the varied 
matters that claimed the time the senate. February 1593 
substitute has found for Professor Pauw, one the assessors, who 
has just been arrested charge murder; May Pauw voted 
piece plate for his marriage. August 1580 there serious 
crisis. The professors resolve strike. All lectures are suspended 
protest against the action the municipality curtailing the 
privileges hitherto enjoyed members the university exemption 
from excise duty wine and beer, action which had given deep offence 
the students acres studiosorum’). Three days later the 
rector with two assessors starts for the Hague and successfully pleads 
his cause before the government. But lectures could not always 
dropped with impunity. On8 August 1595 the curators and burgomasters, 
after inspection the record attendance kept the university beadle 
(Louys Elsevier), fine ten professors carefully assessed sums for lectures 
missed. However, October 1604, the senate decide, mark 
their grief the death Janus Dousa, stop lectures for week. This 
precedent followed Scaliger’s death January 1609. 

the students’ life, Dr. Molhuysen himself confesses, learn com- 
paratively Only their graver delinquencies come under the immediate 
notice senate curators. hear their petitions. On23 June 
1582 they ask that Aristotle’s own text instead compendium 
epitome should form the subject January 1602 they 
petition allowed act the Amphitryo, arguing that objection 
raised the score Jupiter’s immorality, then logically the story 
David should expunged from the Bible. the summer 1595 they 
had acted the Plutus Aristophanes, Seneca’s Troades, and the Miles 
Gloriosus. the autumn the same year the Frisian students played 
the Amphitryo, the Hercules Furens, and Macropedius’s Andrisca. 
February 1600 they complained the curators unjust treatment 
the town authorities. October the same year there fatal brawl 
described student who was present. The disturbance begun 
Dominus Mylander German, Holtzapfel), ‘qui valde erat potus’, 
marching through the streets with drawn sword. Dominus Jacobus 
Hunnius Holsteiner) challenges the ‘his similibus verbis’, 
his uncompromising language being given the vernacular. The watch 
dissimilibus, imo peioribus responderunt’. last comes 
shooting, and the unlucky Hunnius globo traiectus est’. January 
1607 relations between the university authorities and the students have 


1610 the number students who have registered and paid fees 160. this 
Tepresents the number freshmen the total number residence would five 
six hundred. There are ten Professores Ordinarii. 

One the six signatories Englishman, Samuel Ash. 
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become greatly strained. The latter claim official recognition for the 
deputies representing their various nations’. reply the senate and 
curators exhort the students obedience, and warn them against dis- 
turbing lectures, calling meetings the student body, and appointing 
deputies every pretext. The students rejoin with protest couched 
vigorous Latin, the police being described foetidissimarum cloacarum 
faex’. There are some curious details among the charitable disburse- 
ments the rector. The recipients small sums include poet laureate, 
Scottish returning home who could show veel heerlicke 
testimonia vitae studii’ (p. 266*), poor man who spoke Latin well 
and had broken his arm (p. 292*), blind man who was formerly 
preacher Frisia ‘ende goet Latijn sprac 

the midst these illustrations social and academic life are 
reminded the crisis through which the Netherlands were passing. The 
tot het oprichten der Universiteit’ still issued William 
Orange the name Philips der Gracien Gods coninck van Castillien’ 
January 1575). 100* have the proclamation which (26 March 
1582) the king forbids his subjects study the university Leyden. 
January 1586 the professors debate whether they shall offer their 
respects the earl Leicester the Hague wait till reaches Leyden. 
the 14th they decide omit annual banquet, because Leicester 
expected Leyden that date and they would thus obliged 
invite him and entertain him great expense. February they 
decide consult the curators whether the nomination the new rector 
should referred the earl Leicester Prince Maurice. was 
referred Leicester, but, was noted the minutes, this was wrong. 
According the statutes the choice the rector belonged Guber- 
natorem Hollandiae’. (Leicester had accepted the post governor- 
general the United Provinces January.) was proposed 
this time one the curators that future when new rector was 
inaugurated the university statutes should not read public they 
contained some matters which was undesirable that students should 
know; but the old custom was retained. From Leicester’s conduct 
his Oxford chancellorship one would scarcely expect him dis- 
interested his dealings with university. soon find him writing 
from Utrecht the curators, directing them provide salary and 
post for protégé his, one Regemorter: Decernetis igitur annuum 
stipendium quo honeste alere possit; quod frustra percipiat, 
Graecam illi lectionem (quae aliquot iam menses discessu Petri Tiarae, 
uti intelligo, vacavit) extra ordinem demandabitis.’ The curators put 
the question with the answer that there vacancy present 
but that they will think his young friend there opportunity. 
May the burgomasters attribute the decline the number 
students the practice some professors taking holidays for week 
time, ‘cum magno studiosorum they especially admonish 


Scots figure frequently under this head. February 1600 ‘een arm Schots 
student der cranck was’ gets stivers, and are granted ‘noch een Schoto’. 


April een arme Schots student geheten Robertus Junius’ (Young, presumably) 
given stivers. 
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the rector, Saravia, for being often away court attending the earl 
Leicester, and quote Dousa’s authority for the existence secret 
intrigue the part some people transfer the university else- 
where. Saravia’s defence that Leicester had wished see him about 
ecclesiastical matters. October next year, after the failure the 
plot seize Leyden Leicester’s name, Saravia fled and November 
the curators and burgomasters relieve him his chair theology. 
October 1609 the senate decree that the preacher the funeral sermon 
Arminius nihil misceret quod alicuius collegae contumeliam 
pertineat Gomarus, will remembered, was one the theological 
faculty. 

From early days least the latter half the eighteenth century 
Leyden, well her younger sister Utrecht, enjoyed special con- 
nexion with England and Scotland. Sir Thomas Browne, Goldsmith, 
Fielding, and Boswell are well-known instances. The present volume 
contains many English and Scottish names. The very first take 
doctor’s degree Iacobus Jaimes, Anglus, Doct. med. James Ramsay, 
Scotus, extraordinary Professor Logic and becomes Doctor Iuris 
1592.8 Efforts were made 1590 secure the theological services 
the famous Thomas Cartwright, then preacher the English church 
Antwerp. Lipsius rector visits Antwerp and reports his return 
“se coram Antverpiae cum Carterwichto egisse; frustra’. England 
may claim too share one distinguished foreigner, Janus Gruytere, 
Antverpius who graduated Doctor 1584, having received 
part his education Norwich and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Interesting and even fascinating these records are, cannot help 
regretting that, must generally the case the history education, 
somehow fail reach the inmost penetralia. The final end all 
academic machinery bring the teacher face face with the taught. 
these pages may hear the shuffling the students’ feet within 
(p. 78), but are dropped the door the lecture room. Still, have 
gained very definite impression the university atmosphere and sur- 
roundings, and for what missing must fall back conjecture. From 
Scaliger’s letters and the Scaligerana may perhaps infer how used 
dispense advice and entertainment select circle listeners. Lip- 
sius’s epistles, critical and domestic, enable guess what his lectures 
were like while from physicians’ case books,which, one historical novelist 
least has discovered, are such admirable witnesses social and moral 
conditions, may reconstruct part the clinical lectures the Leyden 
school. Similarly those who read and re-read the preface Variae 
Lectiones may fancy how more recent days Colet his fluent and racy 
Latin expounded the Greek classics Leyden audience. 

his care and labour editor Dr. Molhuysen has laid not only 
his own countrymen but students university history everywhere under 


1599 Joannes Mordisonus, Scotus, given permission lecture public 
philosophy. Later find him lecturing regularly Logic and Aristotle’s Physics. 
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The Works John Smyth, Fellow Christ’s College, 1594-8. With Notes 
and Biography M.A., LL.D. (Cambridge: the 
University Press, 1915.) 


Joun the so-called Se-Baptist, holds honoured place the early 
history the Baptist churches. was wise thought that projected 
edition his works for the Baptist Historical Society tercentenary 
memorial his death 1612: and another wise provision placed the 
editorial work the hands Dr. Whitley. Two handsome volumes are 
the result, containing reprint all the seven works which Smyth 
known have published, besides some minor writings which have survived 
manuscript. There also biography extending 120 pages, which 
will probably secure more readers than Smyth’s writings themselves. 

Dr. Whitley begins the biography the point where Smyth became 
sizar Christ’s College, Cambridge and takes great pains not only 
emphasize the scholarly attainments Smyth, which distinguished him from 
many his fellow workers, but also give skilful and graphic picture 
academic life Smyth must have known it, with considerable reference 
current events the university and his contemporaries the 
college. There little that reveals Smyth himself thisera. stayed 
after taking his degree, became fellow, and was ordained 1594 
Bishop Wickham Lincoln. married, and vacated his fellowship 
and still all obscure, until September 1600 was chosen lecturer 
the mayor and corporation Lincoln. The first two his books repre- 
sent some his sermons preached this capacity. But before they were 
printed, disturbances arose; and Smyth, besides being dragged into 
municipal squabbles, was trouble with the ecclesiastical authorities for 
preaching without licence. The advent James and Bancroft did 
not make the ecclesiastical atmosphere more congenial for Smyth; and 
while his two books appeared 1603 and 1605, himself remained 
obscurity. When again emerges 1606, trouble afresh, this 
time Gainsborough, for worse crime than supplying the place 
absentee vicar. But had evidently been rapidly developing the 
direction opposed the official church. The point which had reached 
1607 indicated the brief tract called Principles and Inferences 
concerning the Visible Church. Meanwhile himself was acting pastor 
separatist church Gainsborough, established formal covenant. 

1608 the church emigrated Amsterdam and there Smyth’s four last 
years were occupied considerable extent discussion and controversy 
among the exiles who had resorted there. For the new-comers could not 
agree polity with the‘ Ancient Church’ founded there 1596, 
which Ainsworth and Johnson were the leaders and rival views abounded. 
Soon Smyth’s attention was turned the deeper question the qualifica- 
tion for church membership and the nature baptism with the result, 
that 1609 reached the conclusion that the baptism which and his 
followers had received was least worthless, and that they needed new 
baptism converted believers. Smyth therefore baptized first himself 
and then the rest and the church was reconstituted new basis. This 
action Smyth’s main title fame: for while his books were forgotten 
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and became almost extinct, the new tradition which began has had 
long and successful continuance ever since. 

This brief résumé some the points Dr. Whitley’s biography 
enough give some idea the two volumes, and justify the pains that 
have been taken produce standard work concerning Smyth and in- 
cluding his complete writings. regrettable that authorities are 
quoted for the statements made. Dr. Whitley obviously under con- 
siderable obligations other writers and various sorts. Sometimes 
the reader can mentally supply the reference and estimate the obligations 
but other times may want know, and not able know 
may even question what Dr. Whitley says, and not able verify the 
statements, the reverse. book much merit and research this 
considerable defect. Frere. 


Calendar State Papers (Domestic), 1702-3. Edited 
(London: Stationery Office, 1916.) 


the commencement new series calendars dealing with the 
reign Queen Anne, and will warmly welcomed eighteenth-century 
historians. Important changes have been made the method calen- 
daring, which are set forth Mr. preface. convinced’, 
says, that the new method calendaring preferable the old,’ 
and this conclusion fully borne out the volume. The chief change 
the division the documents into two classes first, documents calendared 
chronological order secondly, documents classified according their 
nature and given tabular form. Thus church and university appoint- 
ments, military commissions, passes, Scottish and Irish warrants, &c., for 
1702 will found collected classes the end the year. There 
general historical preface these that deferred the next 
volume. Mr. Mahaffy gives the preface list the volumes 
manuscripts from which the papers calendared have been derived, duty 
which the regulations prescribe all editors but which most them neglect, 
the great inconvenience students. would have been better 
supply also table giving list the posts held the chief officials when 
letters are summarized. does not appear what posts were held 
Vernon, &c., when they are first mentioned the calendar. 

The papers here calendared, which extend from March 1702 May 
1704, are more complete and consecutive collection than most 
the later seventeenth-century calendars contain. They are particularly 
valuable for naval history, they include instructions issued 
admirals and squadron commanders, and some their letters home. 
Take for instance the instructions Rooke (pp. 108, 216), Benbow 
(pp. 345, 545), Shovell (pp. 121, 193, 528), and others, and the series 
papers relating Mundin’s expedition Corunna and his court-martial 
(pp. 49, 63, 75, 177). The landing Cadiz and the trials which sprang 
out are also interest (pp. 254, 298, 306, 320). The papers relating 
Scotland are numerous: they include instructions high commissioners 
establishment for the Scottish army, several private letters from William 
Keith about Scottish politics, and warrants and commissions all sorts. 
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The papers relating Ireland are the same kind: the foundation 
Trish State Paper Office, ordered warrant January 1703 the 
petition Joshua Dawson, landmark the history Irish records 
(p. little literary interest the volume except levter 
from Defoe, which exhibited the museum the Public Record Office 
(p. 532), and petition from the Society Apothecaries which illustrates 
the quarrel described Garth’s Dispensary (p. 334). Amongst economic 
documents the proposed charters the pewterers (p. 238) and tanners 
608) and the papers John Haynes the wool trade (pp. 294, 518) 
deserve notice. 

There are not many personal references Queen Anne. One disloyal 
subject said, the Queen were King James’s daughter sorry she 
crowned’ (p. another described her already brandynosed 
638). References the cabinet council, which there are about ten, 
show that habitually met Sunday. The numerous papers relating 
the treatment prisoners war and their exchange are considerable 
interest the present time (pp. 281, 624, 689, &c.). consequence 
complaints from English prisoners France the queen ordered the sub- 
sistence money given French prisoners England reduced, and said 
that unless her subjects who happened prisoners war were better 
treated her justice will call for such retaliation may (if the French King 
has any tenderness regard for his own subjects) induce him give 
effectual directions that those her Majesty’s whom the chance war 
shall bring into his power may used like fair and honourable enemies 
(p. 629). seems clear that these measures retaliation proved effective. 
the other hand, evident from other papers that the treatment 
French prisoners England was not above reproach, although com- 
parison more favourable. 


Commerce Rhode Island, 1726-1800. (Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections, series, vols. Boston, 


THE publication these two volumes will great value the economic 
historian America the eighteenth century. The historical value 
the the prefatory note explains, ‘lies the detailed state- 
ment first hand commercial routes, usages, and development. The 
markets the West Indies, Europe, and the British colonies North 
America, prices, currencies, conditions credit, insurance and hiring and 
sailing vessels nature the cargo and manner disposing the 
initiative and responsibility captains charged with the disposal one 
cargo and the obtaining another, whether cash 
charges and customs, smuggling and bribery are some 
the many matters dealt with, and not general terms, but specific 
examples. The range dealings wide the sugars and rum the West 
Indies logwood from Honduras, salt from Spain and the West Indies 
whale oil and spermaceti the crude form candles lumber, staves 
and casks live stock, flour and rice, the catalogue would long one, 
and the groups will indicate the importance and direction the trade. 
The names ships and their captains supply material for the history 
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commercial and industrial enterprise.’ Occasionally the various corre- 
spondents air their views the political situation. Thus London 
merchant, Thomas Collinson, writes September 1763 that 


there was intention effect ecclesiastical change thro’out all the provinces 
the Continent. This was done erecting one more bishopricks. How- 
ever, believe the general design present suspended, and part only will 
executed, the new acquisition Canada, where they seem determined estab- 
lish the church England upon the same laws and basis here. 


Again, the following year, the same correspondent writes 


relation new modelling the civil government the Colonies can only say 
has long been favourite scheme with Lord Hallifax purchase proprietorships 
and change them into governments wholly under the crown. The execution this 
plan does not seem make any progress, being opposed great numbers respectable 
for their judgment, legislation, knowledge, and upright character. 


The first volume contains numerous letters from Henry Cruger, junior, 


the son leading New York merchant, and himself member for Bristol. 
debates Parliament’, writes his father February 1766, 


lasting long the Stamp Act determined return business ere was 
terminated. was three weeks London, and every day with some one member 
parliament, talking, were, for own life. surprising how ignorant 
some them are trade and America. have proved the debt from the 
Continent America England five millions sterling. All the principal 
manufacturing towns have sent petitions for repeal the Stamp Act. 
facturer from Leeds said since the stagnation the American trade has 
been constrained turn off 300 families out 600 constantly 
the late ministers come again enforce the Act, they will have 20,000 unem- 
ployed poor suppliant manner petitioning repeal the Stamp Act. Otherwise 
they must starve. 

Cruger had heard that K—— was not staunch his ministers 
had empowered Lord Bute and Lord Strange say that his private wish 
was not for repeal the Stamp Act’. indeed, was unduly san- 
guine over the consequences the repeal the Act. myself’, 
wrote, ‘the Parliament will never trouble America again.’ Meanwhile 
his own private affairs bad way. Rhode Island Jew, one Aaron 
Lopez, was greatly his debt balance accounts whilst was 
being pressed English creditors. ‘It seems’, wrote 1767, 


heaven and earth were combined afflict the same time: heaven, 
depriving the best women—my earth, tormenting with the 
next greatest distress, close dunning from necessitous manufacturers and tradesmen. 
One sigh bitterly bring back, the others heartily get rid of. 


are take this correspondence typical, the wonder that 
trading went all, unprofitable generally represented. The 
times were indeed very difficult first, through the trouble between Eng- 
land and the colonies, and then with the new situation caused the birth 
the United States. Rhode Island especially the mischief 
irredeemable paper currency crippled trade. 

letter from Dublin, April 1784, informs that the Irish parliament 
was desirous giving the American states all possible encouragement 
trade with the Irish. they had lowered the duty tobacco 
whereas was England. This correspondent was little 
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premature the expectation that treaty commerce will shortly 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain’, and that your 
vessels will allowed the same privileges when you were under the 
dominion Britain’. 

Writing early May 1783, Mrs. Howley, who was continuing 
the business her dead husband, makes the curious statement, The 
desire that prevails among many almost all ranks this country for 
visiting America will doubt occasion many applications from gentle- 
men for introductory letters friends.’ British subject, 
Bartholomew Burges, was ready offer his services behalf 
American inroad the East Indian trade. old protégé Clive, 
had found England destitute cash and track opening for enter- 
prising genius’. was, accordingly, willing try his luck India again. 
could speak the Indostan language well English and work ship 
the Lascar tongue. Can likewise write, read and speak the French 
correctly, having learnt from professors, and long residence the 
country have acquired local and competent knowledge India general.’ 
enthusiastic letter from L’Orient, 1790, describes the effect our 
late glorious revolution, operating commerce well politicks’. 
contrast have graphic descriptions the black risings Port 
Prince. Nothing but destruction and murder the politics this colony. 
The negroes and mulatoes are killing all the white people whose habitations 
lay within theircommand.’ Passages such these like one earlier 
letter describing ‘cannon sky rackets and burn fires’ over ‘the late 
serender Cornwallos and his throw welcome light the political 
history. Similarly letter from loyalist sea captain his employer, 
dated December 1779, brings home the way which families and 
firms were divided surprised find you tarry among people who 
their own confession are strongly attached the political laws and 
government Inferno.’ Enough has, perhaps, been said show how 
grateful students American history should the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for the publication these volumes. 


The Political Writings Rousseau. Edited, with introductions and notes, 


THE editor these two large and finely-printed volumes defines his task 
attempt accomplish three things: (1) collect all the political 
wrote (3) define his place the history political thought 
(1) Dr. Vaughan has included, besides the Discours the 
Economie politique, both versions the Contrat social, the projected con- 
stitution for Corsica, and the remarks the government Poland, 
considerable number extracts from other works and from letters, the 
writings Saint-Pierre edited Rousseau, Diderot’s article Droit 
naturel, and great many fragments, which Guerre the most 
important, and some (described the editor occupying about pages) 
have not appeared print before. Evidently anxious err, all, 
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inclusion rather than exclusion. The difficulty presents itself that 
not easy say what and what not political writing. Dr. Vaughan 
himself urges that the second Discourse, which includes, inspired 
rather moral than political interest. so, not quite clear 
what logical principle omits the first Discourse, which, whatever its 
intention, seems have contributed good deal towards the impression 
commonly formed Rousseau’s whole position. But Dr. Vaughan 
may reasonably reply that does not profess include all the works 
which the student Rousseau’s political writings ought read: that the 
Confessions, for instance, and great parts the correspondence, throw light 
the political writings, even when they contain definite political 
allusion, and that edit everything Rousseau which may serve 
throw light his politics would edit practically the whole his 
works. inclusion the extracts from Emile represents conces- 
sion for which ought grateful. Among the smaller writings, 
there probably not much omitted that many people would have wished 
see included. extracts were allowed, one might have wished 
for the striking passage the historical method the study laws, 
given the incomplete Histoire Genéve (published Sandoz Neu- 
chatel 1861, 4), and for the account Sparta Histoire Lacédémone 
(published Jansen Paris 1882, 13), which rather clearer than 
the corresponding passages given Dr. Vaughan (i. 315-18). But these 
are unimportant none will quarrel with the selection whole. 
Nor any one likely doubt that, spite (perhaps ought rather 
say, consequence of) all that has been written about Rousseau, the 
editing his political works way bring back the 
facts service well worth performing. recent writer, who defends 
Rousseau’s views against criticism, willingly gives the per- 
pétuelle being negligible nonsense’; omits point out that the 
work not Rousseau all, and that Rousseau’s criticism leaves 
nothing standing Saint-Pierre’s edifice except the general reflexion 
that perpetual peace would desirable were practicable. 

now published for the first time are welcome 
feature. The editor gives false impression their nature, when 
compares with the lack interest which anticipates for his dis- 
coveries the sensation which would caused single new letter 
Cicero’. doubtful whether even the most inveterate supporter 
the classics has ever contended that all letters Cicero are equally impor- 
tant that there are not good many those extant which are 
special interest. Dr. Vaughan wishes compare his new fragments 
with anything Cicero, ought imagine letter which, without 
adding any important facts our knowledge, throws light his method 
working enables learn something the literary alterations 
which made various stages. But discoveries this kind, they are 
made, are not likely help much, because cannot hope re- 
cover Cicero’s rough notes and improbable that allowed his writings 
leave his hands until they had assumed something very like their final 
form. With Rousseau are more fortunate, inasmuch many his 
preliminary memoranda and his first attempts have survived, and 
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evident that was one those authors who are given remodelling 
their sentences and phraseology. Dr. Vaughan’s additions the collection 
help find out many cases what Rousseau one time intended 
write, and they may held justify the editor’s claim that they ‘throw 
significant light upon the gradual formation his political theory 
Yet have our guard here. Rousseau must ultimately 
judged what published. discarded expression sentence may 
doubt contain considered judgement which the author did wrong 
subsequently abandoning; but may also represent more than 
momentary error, wandering the mind, possibly strong statement 
what felt rather objection the writer’s own view than 
affirmation it. Not only must beware accusing author 
inconsistency, when possess his unfinished well his completed 
drafts must also careful before attach any significance what 
has himself rejected. Still any rejected notes have biographical 
interest and often they have substantial interest besides. Dr. Vaughan 
has reason for supposing that his new fragments, though single one 
them may the first importance, will not gratefully accepted and 
carefully studied. When are concerned with author whose style 
played important part his influence the case with Rousseau, 
the history his writings becomes proportionately important. 

(2) evident that Dr. Vaughan has spared time trouble over 
the irksome and difficult task providing really good text. admits 
the possibility that some errors may have escaped him, and certainly 
true that the value such edition his can only tested frequent 
use and the continuous which such frequent use gives rise. 
Yet can hardly doubted that has made great improvement even 
onthe most careful his predecessors, and one who fortunate enough 
possess his edition, with the valuable literary history contained the 
several introductions, likely use any other for the works which 
includes. Sympathy must expressed with him for the unfortunate 
accident which deprived him the chance consulting the recently 
discovered original manuscript the Pologne. His mis- 
fortune the greater, his introduction this treatise shows his editorial 
skill and acuteness its best. spite the collation already published, 
much hoped that Dr. Vaughan may still able, happier 
circumstances, satisfy his curiosity regard the few passages about 
which has doubts, visit Cracow. 

(3) perhaps, hardly expected that Dr. Vaughan should give 
the same satisfaction all his readers when considering 
place political thought, when text. Work the latter 
kind, done with sufficient care, final until new discoveries arrive the 
affiliation Rousseau’s views those his predecessors, his influence 
the public his successors, these are points which final agreement 
not likely. Dr. Vaughan writes pleasantly and clearly has real 
enthusiasm for his author, together with ability criticize him which 
not always found combination with such enthusiasm sometimes 
errs the direction expansion repetition, that least far more 
venial fault than the obscurity which arises from over-compression. 
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one can read his general introduction without profit, and some the intro- 
ductions the several treatises, which the index enables the reader use 
conjunction with it, add various respects. His aim present 
balanced judgement Rousseau, and would useless either 
summarize such judgement more than remark that based 
scrupulous honesty and impartiality. But writer Rousseau, who 
attempts treat him under some difficulties. His readers will 
not approach the subject without preconceived views, they might the 
case estimate Bodin Rossaeus. They ought, perhaps, like 
jury law court, dismiss from their minds all that they have heard 
about Rousseau before; but they will not so. seems clear that 
Dr. Vaughan expects strong prejudice his readers, and that believes 
the majority them convinced that Rousseau was individualist. 
Accordingly devotes much energy bringing out the elements 
the opposite kind Rousseau, and produces result which, though 
neither denies that individualistic elements remain nor seeks conceal 
them, shows Rousseau too one-sidedly opponent individualism. 
may desirable correct prevalent one-sidedness the other 
direction, but the estimate, taken itself and apart from such precon- 
ceptions have corrected, would weighted too much the 
anti-individualistic side. 

few general remarks may added this part Dr. Vaughan’s 
work. strange that the name Ritchie should not appear the 
bibliography the index. The reason cannot lack sympathy 
with Ritchie’s position fact, considering the influence which Ritchie’s 
works have justly won, may doubted whether some correction 
the excessive stress Rousseau’s individualism has not been effected for 
Dr. Vaughan Ritchie already. Another unfortunate omission the 
name Dr. Figgis. There reason quarrel with the remarks 
which Dr. Vaughan discusses the relation sectional societies the 
state (i. 60) with those which rejects the view that Rousseau was 
influenced Althusius (ii. 6); but these connexions one might 
have expected reference the writings one who, both some 
historical points connected with Rousseau and the question partial 
has committed himself with force and independence 
different view. Dr. Vaughan entitled disagree with Dr. Figgis, but 
not ignore him. may doubt whether Dr. Vaughan has sufficiently 
worked out the possibilities Aristotle’s Politics one Rousseau’s 
sources. may true that Rousseau had more intellectual affinity with 
Plato than with Aristotle, and one ought not minimize the influence 
exerted him Montesquieu. Yet when think Rousseau’s 
resolution take men they are and laws they might be, recalling 
the conditions the Aristotelian against the Platonic ideal state, 
his classification governments, his condemnation the hereditary 
principle wherever occurs, his recognition that account must taken 
the particular circumstances given state before deciding what 
constitution fits best—to name only some very obvious points— 
are reminded the Politics once. Probably this subject would 
bear further investigation detail, if, seems the case, has not 
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yet been dealt with exhaustively. his references the less obvious 
sources, Dr. Vaughan, though admits that Rousseau read eagerly 
all that might use him, apt remain rather near the surface. 
The questions involved are, doubt, not easy ones. Dreyfus-Brisac 
evades them citing his notes, together with passages which may well 
have influenced Rousseau directly, many others which can hardly more 
than general parallels, and makes clear distinction between the two 
sets. may agree with Dr. Vaughan that the important influences 
Rousseau were exercised those the main line political thought 
rather than those who wandered into bypaths, and yet may feel that 
there such thing the influence exercised the general feeling 
time and only indirectly particular authors. Dr. Figgis not 
using rhetorical exaggeration when says that understand Rousseau 
you must read many may feel that, for them, Rousseau will 
have remain without being but those who undertake 
deal with Rousseau’s intellectual ancestry have take account these 
remote 

Dr. Vaughan annotator, need only said that helpful 
whenever commits himself opinion, but that writes only too 
few notes and commits himself disappointingly little. Surely strange 
that should consider himself unable suggest who the celebrated 
is, who held human life the whole rather evil than 
good, and gave occasion for note appended the second Discourse. 
The choice after all limited, the author question must sufficiently 
well known bear such anonymous reference, and there least 
probability favour his having been alive the time. Many 
might willing hazard guess; but the fact that competent 
editor Dr. Vaughan will not decide the question should induce 


Electoral Reform England and Wales the Development and Operation 
the Parliamentary Franchise, 1832-85. M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D., Assistant Professor Yale College. (New 
Haven, Connecticut Yale University Press, 1915.) 


the limits which Dr. Seymour laid down for his inquiry his book 
contains thorough and able exposition its subject, the progress towards 
democratic government made acts regulating the extension and exercise 
the parliamentary franchise far concerns England and Wales. 
While giving brief notices bills which were not enacted, examines 
length the reform acts 1832, 1867, and pointing out the char- 
acter and effects the changes each them brought about, both the 
franchise and the relative value votes different constituencies, and 
further shows how, addition these acts, others mitigated removed 
hindrances the free exercise the franchise. All matters lying outside 
these limits ruthlessly disregards. seldom attempts any estimate 
popular feeling, whether spontaneous engineered, manifested from 
time time the question reform, nor does exhibit the bearing the 
question had the history cabinets parliamentary manceuvres. Nor 
From Gerson Grotius, 34. 
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when quoting the words statesmen does tell his readers anything 
about their authors, designating them abruptly Althorp’, Russell’, 
Lowe,’ though dealing with counters game rather than with 
individual men; and one respect certainly carries his reticence too 
far, for does not note whether the speaker whose words quotes was 
the time holding ministerial office. With this exception his avoidance all 
matter outside his defined limits worthy commendation, for has 
enabled him single volume treat his proper subject with the com- 
pleteness that characterizes his work. His references authorities are 
given foot-notes, and will observed that leans heavily, indeed 
was bound do, Hansard’, surer guide what politicians 
desired others believe than matters fact. 

Dr. Seymour remarks that the extension the ancient franchise 
counties 1832 was the whole acceptable the tories, for though they 
maintained that they lost the inclusion the urban 
freeholders, that loss was more than made them the enfranchise- 
ment the £50 tenants, which, while destroying the importance the 
small freeholders, vastly increased the influence the large landowners, 
and that way lessened some small degree the loss they sustained 
the extinction the nomination boroughs. borough representation 
new basis was introduced the occupation franchise fixed £10 yearly 
value, determined assessment the rates and conditioned the actual 
payment them. This qualification displeased both the tories and, 
lesser degree, the radicals. added largely the constituencies that 
the tories saw the presage democracy, the thin end the wedge, 
and they further objected that conferred political predominance 
single class, and that the class which dissent was strongest. The 
artisans who had looked reform assuring the improvement their 
condition saw their hopes end the enfranchisement many thousands 
shopkeepers and the loss power the working classes, which, though 
the government gave way the freeman franchise, lost the disfranchise- 
ment non-resident ancient rights voters and the gradual extinction 
most those rights, while such voting power was left them was 
swamped the mass the new £10 electors. not less importance 
than the franchise clauses was the redistribution seats. The whigs, 
Dr. Seymour points out, sought eliminate nomination rather than 
adjust voting power population, radical principle which was abhorrent 
them. the total and partial disfranchisement boroughs they 
practised some order secure strongholds their 
party, either simply omitting close whig borough from their sche- 
dules, altering borough boundaries, confusing parish and borough 
but Dr. Seymour, while giving instances trickery this kind, considers 
that sufficient prima facie evidence does not exist for the charge whole- 
sale gerrymandering’ brought against them the time and repeated 
indeed the ministers, believing that enough was done destroy 
the tory power, and fearful the advance democracy, left many bul- 
warks unattacked. Contrary their fears the tories did 
not lose—they even gained slightly—by the division counties, but the 
disfranchisement the rotten boroughs hit them hard and the newly 
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enfranchised towns became the mainstay liberal strength’. Though 
its exercise was longer simple affair before the act, nomination 
was not destroyed it, and landed property and capitalists’ wealth com- 
peted for the control elections during the next thirty years. The im- 
mediate effects the act were less than was anticipated; and its chief 
importance was, remarked here, that both regards electoral qualifi- 
cation and distribution, broke into the old order and was the beginning 

Dr. Seymour next points out how the operation the franchise was 
impaired both the system registration established the act 1832 
and corruption. The conditions registration afforded opportunities for 
the manufacture qualifications which the free-trade agents took full 
advantage and for disqualifying opponents frivolous objections, while 
the ratepaying requirements the act were constant cause restriction 
the suffrage, for though the act 1851 enabled the compound occupiers 
obtain registration, they were practically excluded until 1867. 
tion various kinds, bribery, direct and indirect, treating, and intimi- 
dation, became, the opinion Palmerston and others, more frequent after 
1832. Rich men longer able purchase borough obtained seats 
purchasing votes, and intimidation was rife that many electors regarded 
the franchise less privilege than danger’. While public opinion 
was indulgent towards these practices, constant efforts were made par- 
liament put complete history these efforts given 
here. was not until the establishment election auditors the act 
1854 that basis was laid for future effective legislation; corrupt practices 
were defined, but the machinery for detection and punishment was utterly 
inadequate. great advance was made Disraeli’s transference the 
hearing petitions from the commons the courts, and finally bribery and 
treating were rendered dangerous the act 1883, which Dr. Seymour 
ranks with the extension the suffrage and the redistribution seats 
landmark the progress democracy. Meanwhile 1872 
long series ineffectual bills had been crowned the ballot act, which 
shrewdly observes has done much prevent disorder, but made 
intimidation landlords and employers wellnigh impossible, left 
authority not less despotic the agents the caucus. 

For twenty years after 1832 further reform was discouraged the 
leaders both parties parliament, and all hopes were baffled the 
mutual distrust the reformers the working and the middle classes. 
From Lord John Russell’s bill 1852 1860 extension the franchise 
was regarded question the day both liberals and conservatives, 
but period general apathy regards followed the defeat Russell’s 
bill 1860, and was not again agitated until after the death Palmer- 
ston, who desired keep things they were. Gladstone’s bill 1866, 
though would have enfranchised large number the working classes 
the boroughs, would still, Dr. Seymour notes, have left the middle class 
the majority even them. departure from the whig principle 
drawing line below which portion the working classes should 
excluded, the basis Gladstone’s proposed qualification, was made 
Disraeli’s ‘leap the dark’. His original proposals were not demo- 
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cratic except name, but gave the safeguards which would have 
prevented democratic suffrage and would have comforted the souls 
his followers. The household borough franchise was whole-hearted 
surrender progressive toryism the demands the radicals’. Con- 
trary the general expectation, the conservatives gained the new 
county franchise even industrial divisions, for the £12 electors non- 
represented towns feared the growing power the radicals. The redistri- 
bution seats displeased the radicals, who desired the equalization the 
value votes different constituencies, and the tories because was tosome 
extent governed the democratic principle numbers. Dr. Seymour 
observes that the minority provision had the unlooked-for effect deve- 
loping party organizations, for three-seat division elector with 
vote for two candidates had directed that might use his vote 
the best advantage his party. There was finality the act, and 
its chief importance lay what promised for the future’. two years 
the last restriction household suffrage the boroughs was removed 
the abolition the requirement rate-payment the householder 
himself, and the democratic suffrage the boroughs ensured its future 
extension the counties, for increased the anomalous difference between 
the proportion electors population counties and boroughs. 

This expectation was fulfilled Gladstone’s bill 1884. Its general 
results given here were that the borough electorate was enlarged about 
eleven per cent., chiefly rearrangement boundaries, and the county 
electorate was nearly tripled. the electors far the largest number 
since 1884 have been qualified the occupation house the lodger 
franchise 1867, from the first small relative importance, has remained 
except London the ancient rights voters are generally few, and the 
property franchises scarcely account for fifth the county electorate. 
new qualification was introduced the act, for the service franchise 
should regarded merely assertion that servant inhabiting his 
employer’s tenement tenant. The bill was simple, for Gladstone 
refused enlarge its scope accepting amendments prevent plural 
voting and admit female suffrage. far its provisions were concerned 
met with little opposition, but fierce battle was fought over the refusal 
the government deal with redistribution contemporaneously with the 
franchise. With the events this struggle and its constitutional impor- 
tance Dr. Seymour not concerned. His examination the redistribu- 
tion 1885 will read with interest, especially what says the devices 
proposed for attaining approach proportional representation. The 
conservatives were satisfied the division constituencies into single- 
seat districts, the increased representation assigned large towns, and, 
more radical than the liberals, the extent which the act recognized the 
principle adjusting representation population. Attacks some 
the few remaining barriers against complete democratization, the ancient 
ownership and university franchises and the plural voter all his forms, 
were ineffectual. Yet, spite undemocratic survivals, Dr. Seymour 
justly observes that the reforms effected from 1832 1885 have made 

England electoral democracy, and concludes his admirable history 
them with some words appreciation the acquiescence the upper 
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classes changes which have robbed them power. Their unselfishness 
and the trust they have displayed their fellow countrymen have enabled 
England, says, undergo gradually inevitable political and social 
transformation, which otherwise could not have been secured without the 
shock revolution’. His volume ends with bibliographical note, which 
might with advantage have included memoirs statesmen, and series 
useful appendices illustrating the effects the reform acts borough 
and county representation. 


The Place-names their Origin and Development. the 
Rev. Canon Residentiary Hereford Cathedral. 
(Printed for the Author, 1916.) 


Canon BannisTER frankly confesses that has not the linguistic scholar- 
ship needed for the etymological investigation either the English the 
Welsh place-names Herefordshire. claims have furnished dated 
collection practically all’ the early documentary forms the names, 
and evident that regards this the really important part his 
work. attached the title-page states that the profits the book 
will given the Hereford branch the Red Cross Society. From 
certain indications the preface, would seem that the collection early 
forms was originally undertaken merely with the view providing material 
that might useful students local history, and that when the author 
(from commendable motive) determined publish this materi 
volume, the etymological interpretations were added for the sake com- 
pleteness. Very many the names are left without any attempt 
explanation. Where the author has given etymologies, has been 
chiefly guided such suggestions could find various recent books 
the place-names English counties and the notes Dr. Henry 
Owen’s edition Owen’s with the Welsh names has 
also had the assistance Welsh-speaking friend. was expected, 
the etymological part the book little value. The names that are 
correctly explained are chiefly those which are intelligible modern 
Welsh, together with few the older names which their early forms 
require philological knowledge for their interpretation. true, 
however, that the extant documentary evidence for the original forms 
Herefordshire names mostly poor quality, that even where 
Mr. Bannister’s suggestions are certainly wrong often impossible 
substitute anything that unquestionably right. seems, therefore, not 
worth while offer much criticism details, especially the author 
makes pretence expert knowledge. will, however, remark one 
two points that may perhaps interest others than philologists. 
For the name Vowchurch Mr. Bannister suggests, alternative 
explanations, ‘church St. Faith’ and ‘church the vow’. think 
there little room for doubt that the first element the Middle English 
vow fow, Old English fag, parti-coloured. The name thus identical 
with Scottish Falkirk, originally Fawkirk, the Varia Latin 
documents. The original church these places was presumably built 
stone more than one colour. The same adjective occurs, probably with 
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reference the appearance the soil rocks, two other Herefordshire 
place-names. One these, Vowmynd, longer found the 
map, having been superseded the official name the Welsh Mynydd 
Brith, parti-coloured mountain’. The Welsh name evidently transla- 
tion the English one, but (although Mr. Bannister has not found 
any earlier record than the Ordnance Map 1831) must some 
antiquity, the word vow was still understood when originated. 
Mr. Bannister erroneously thinks that Brith represents wood’, and 
says that ‘cannot explain the change name between 1786 and 1831’. 
The probable explanation that the two names had been long use 
among the Welsh and the English part the population respectively, and 
that the some other instances, thought the Welsh name 
entitled preference. The name Fownhope seems represent the Old 
English fagan hope, the particoloured valley. 

The name Dicks appears the Ordnance Map 1831 Dic, which 
Mr. Bannister explains dych, house sighs’. The Welsh 
name is, think, translation the English name, and means simply 
‘the house Dick’. always well suspicious poetical-sounding 
interpretations place-names. Mr. Bannister thinks that Sarnesfield 
first element seems O.E. sorrow, which would give field 
sorrow” the meaning’. Apart from the unlikelihood such meaning 
for place-name, the suggestion linguistic grounds quite impossible. 
The name Turnaston cannot be‘ another form Thornton’. The spelling 
with early documents has probably phonetic significance. Pos- 
sibly the place may have been named from owner with the cognomen 
Turneis Turonensis. 

Mr. Bannister’s collection early forms, even though may not 
quite nearly exhaustive supposes, certainly valuable. 
learned the history his county, and has been able establish from 
the evidence records the actual origin several names that arose 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. place-name has appended 
the name family former possessors, seldom fails supply the 
needed historical elucidation. The introduction contains, with one two 
trivial errors philological points, some very interesting information 
the history the English settlements what was originally Wales, and 
various Welsh immigrations into the anglicized portions the county. 


Henry 
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Short 


THE magazine bearing the succinct title History, which has for the 
last four years aimed keeping teachers and students abreast the main 
results recent historical work, has now entered upon new stage and 
appears Quarterly Journal the Historical (New 
series, no. April. London: edited Professor 
Pollard with the assistance strong editorial staff, well printed, 
and has the great merit being published cheap price. are 
heartily glad that should have gained this access support, which 
promises for successful and, hope, long career, all the more 
because deals specially with matters interest many historical 
students which have necessarily excluded from the province 
this Review. Our readers who wish make themselves acquainted 
with current questions about the place which the subject should take 
the schools and with other problems concerning its teaching, will wise 
subscribe History. The articles are marked conspicuous 
ability—Mr. Pollard’s powerful advocacy the humane studies deserves 
particular attention—and contains excellent reviews and very useful 
classified list recent publications. 


Professor Léon van der Essen wrote his Short History Belgium 
(Chicago: University Press, 1916) the suggestion the authorities 
the university Chicago, basing upon course lectures which 
delivered last year. The author, who Professor History Louvain, 
has sought simply give account the past history the Belgian 
people, leaving entirely out consideration their present deeds and suffer- 
ings’. From this, thinks, his readers will able understand much 
more clearly than before why the Belgian nation to-day took the stand 
has taken the great war and preferred honour place dishonour, 
and struggle for freedom place ease. only brief sketch which 
van der Essen can give less than 170 pages, but this brief compass 
brings out clearly the reasons why the history Belgium does not date 
merely from the creation the modern kingdom. shows how its real 
unity rests genuine national culture, desire for freedom, jealous 
regard for popular rights, and deeply religious spirit. is, course, 
true that the feudal period Belgium had political unity. There were 
grave differences race and language. But border land between 
greater states, such differences are less weight than common, social, 
economic, and religious life. Such common life was favoured the 
same geographical conditions which made Belgium meeting-place the 
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nations. van der Essen shows why, this little territory, ecclesi- 
astical influence was strong, why was favourable ground for the 
growth civic freedom, and what were the influences which made the 
converging elements German and French civilization unite form 
the Spanish Austrian Netherlands, that are apt forget that the 
long period foreign rule concealed, and indeed part rested on, the 
existence genuine national feeling. this get explanation 
why Belgium could not acquiesce union with Holland, and why after 
only seventy years independent existence she could approve herself 
the crisis which befell her two years ago. well have this brought 
out clearly manner easy for all understand. Belgium’s past 
shows that she may suffer, but that her national spirit cannot crushed 


Aigues-Mortes siécle’ (Annales Midi, xxvi, 313-48, 
1914) Jean Morize makes clear how that first port the French 
monarchy the Mediterranean owed its existence its harbour, easily 
accessible the meeting-place several lines inland-water communi- 
cation and well protected from the sea. The planning and the adminis- 
tration the town were systematically undertaken from the first. The 
first defensive work was the magnificent and still abiding Tour Constance, 
begun certainly 1246, and finished before 1249. The fortified enceinte, 
often attributed Philip III, was undertaken St. Louis himself about 
1268-9, and entrusted the Genoese Guglielmo Boccanera, with whom 
Philip renewed his father’s contract, but 1275 Boccanera’s widow 
threw the obligation, and the work was not finished until the end 
the century. The ephemeral prosperity—largely due the Genoese— 
the artificial character, the early decline the port, which was effect 
the the crusade’ St. Louis, are adequately sketched 
interesting manner. 


Froissart and the English Chronicle Play (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1915) Dr. Smith aims mainly contribution 
comparative literature emphasizing the extent which Lord 
Berners’s translation Froissart’s chronicles inspired certain Elizabethan 
playwrights with the motives and even the details their historical 
dramas. gives solid reasons for his view, notably regards the 
Edward III’, two early plays Richard II, one Jack 
Straw, and also Daniel’s civil wars, whence few Froissart details 
got into Shakespeare’s Richard II. Dr. Smith prefaces his essay 
account Froissart England before the Chronicle Play’. this 
only aims putting together known facts, but has managed 
spice them with occasional dash error. point view 
that the Elizabethan, curiously shown his setting down only 
Tudor historians list English chronicles for the reigns 
Edward and Richard note too, statements that Fabian 
“was the first English historian offer something more elaborate and 
literary than the dull records preceding writers’, that Thomas 
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Walsingham (of all people!) had ‘no need sources’, that the Latin 
chronicles were written for the most part monks that none the 
crude attempts chronicling the thirteenth fourteenth centuries can 
bear comparison with the distinguished history Froissart. Froissart’s 
Valenciennes was then town the Belgian province 
and also ‘grand ville’. Yet Froissart was ‘Fleming’ (p. 
anne written (p. may set down the printer 
that Chandos Herald’s Black Prince was written about 1835’ instead 
‘about 1385’. certain that Froissart copied Chandos Herald, 
especially regards the campaign Najera. 


The Chetham Society has done well undertake the publication 
the second volume the Coucher Book Furness Abbey (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 33,244), the first part which, edited Mr. John Brownbill, 
appears vol. the publications the Chetham Society, new series 
(1915). The companion volume the Public Record Office (Duchy 
Lancaster Misc. Books, vol. and was printed for the same society 
1886-8. This one, after being private possession since the first 
half the eighteenth century, passed one the duke 
MSS. 1882 Berlin, but was bought back five years later the trustees 
the British Museum. The cost transcribing and publishing has 
been borne Dr. William Farrer. Like its companion volume, 
the work John Stell, monk Furness, and was executed him 
1412. This part contains the table contents the whole volume 
and the Lancashire and Westmorland charters, the charters relating 
places Cumberiand, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire being reserved for 
the second part. The editor has, very properly, made use the original 
charters where these are still extant among the Duchy Lancaster 
Ancient Deeds elsewhere, and has thus been able many cases 
supply full the lists witnesses which are curtailed the chartulary, 
and has also included certain ancient deeds, principally relating 
Heysham, found among the records the duchy Lancaster but not 
contained the chartulary. The deeds have all been approximately 
dated, practice that might followed with advantage all editors 
the bulk them belong the thirteenth century and 
are not more than local interest, but exception must made favour 
the Lancaster deeds: pp. 198-9 there are interesting quit-claims 
and the abbot’s court wapentake Dalton. feature the volume 
its heraldic drawings: the heraldry is, course, the early fifteenth 
century, but none the less value, and the coats arms might, with 
advantage, separately indexed the second part the publication. 


Attention may called the Contributions the History Euro- 
pean Travel’ which Mr. Malcolm Letts has put together, chiefly from 
manuscripts the British Museum and elsewhere, and printed the 
pages Notes and Queries. The journals used are those (1) the chap- 
lain Piero Contarini, Venetian ambassador England, 1617-18 (from 
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Rawdon Brown’s MS. translation the Italian, now the Public Record 
Office),—published the number for January; (2) Sir George 
(afterwards Viscount) Chaworth, going the Netherlands 1621 (this 
had been already printed from the Losely MS. 1836),—5 February (3) 
Lady Catherine Whetenall, from Brussels Italy, 1649-50 (from 
the Add. MS. 4217),—19 February (4) 
Europe and the East, 1555-62 (from ‘Czerwenka’s work published 
1867),—4 March (5) Mortoft, France and Italy, (from 
the Sloane MS. 2142),—18 March (6) Richard Chiswell, Holland, 
Germany, and Italy, 1697 (from the Add. MS. 10623),—1 April and 
(7) Johann David Wunderer Germany, Poland, and Scandinavia 
(published 1812),—15 April. 


Shivaji the his Life and Times, Mr. Rawlinson 
Clarendon Press, 1915), deals with undoubtedly the greatest figure 
that has appeared amongst the Hindu princes India since the connexion 
Europeans with that country began assume definite importance. The 
historian, Robert Orme, composed and printed short History Sevagi, 
which found the Orme Collection the India Office Library, but 
which, probably, was never actually published. concludes 


Whensoever shall obtain history his life written his own country, 
will doubtless appear have possessed the highest resources stratagem joined 
undaunted courage, which, although equal the encounter any danger, always 
preferred surmount which impracticable arm exceeded 


his open daring. 

Orme felt instinctively that foreigner could position obtain 
all-round view such many-sided character. form adequate 
conception this one needs understand both the impression which 
Sivaji (for the name spelled the Imperial Gazetteer India) pro- 
duced upon his contemporaries and the influence his achievements upon 
succeeding generations his countrymen. the Muhammadans his 
time was, first, object indignation and contempt, which speedily 
changed into terror and hatred; the Hindus, first object 
astonishment, quickly became the subject passionate pride and 
adoration which have lasted undiminished the present day. 
write impartial biography such man impossible, nor can any 
biographer Sivaji ever hope find impartial public. What 
possible the task the annalist, namely record the events and 
occurrences which Sivaji was concerned. Considered from this point 
view, Mr. Rawlinson’s little book will welcomed general readers 
interested the history India, clear account the hero’s life and 
times. While making every allowance for the difficulty his task, 
regretted that the author should, now and then, permit himself such care- 
lessness expression double line fortifications surrounded the hill- 
top two concentric rings with bastions the corners’ (p. 48). Sometimes 
this habit leads unguarded statements, which there deplorable 
instance 52. very awkward also (see pp. 63, 64) begin sen- 
tence with ‘It described Fryer’ when the pronoun refers sub- 
stantive separated from less than four sentences. 
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The title Keigwin’s Rebellion, Ray and Oliver Strachey (Ozford 
Historical and Literary Studies, vol. vi. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916), 
scarcely covers the full scope the volume, which, after preliminary 
chapter the history the English Western India from 1660 1675, 
proceeds give fairly detailed account events that presidency during 
the next ten years. course, the revolt the Bombay garrison under its 
commandant, Richard Keigwin, fully described; but considerable amount 
attention given the relations between the English and the Moguls 
and the Marathas, the contests between the East India Company and 
the ‘interlopers’ the period, and especially the early career President 
John Child and the policy adopted him under pressure from his masterful 
namesake home, Sir Josia Child. One the discoveries made the 
authors during their researches was that, contrary the received opinion, 
the two Childs were not brothers, and probably were not related any way. 
Based upon careful examination the manuscript records the 
India Office and elsewhere, the work valuable contribution the early 
history Bombay. written racy and vigorous style, and the facts 
are presented interesting manner that the reader’s only regret will 
that Mr. and Mrs. Strachey did not bring their record down the death 
Sir John Child. regards the rebellion Bombay, somewhat sur- 
prising that allusion made the similar outbreak Madras eighteen 
years earlier, the history which doubt encouraged the Bombay muti- 
neers. Some mention might also have been made the seals which Keigwin 
manufactured serve His Majesties Union impressions 
these, slightly differing, will found among the India Office records 
5039, authors have omitted state where they found 
the two views which they give Bombay 1720’. matter fact, 
these appeared originally Baldaeus’s Naauwkeurige Beschryvinge van 
Malabar Choromandel, published Amsterdam 1672 and not only 
therefore are they much earlier than stated the present work, but the 
one taken from the sea cannot, alleged, show St. Thomas’s bastion 
completed, since that was not finished until after 1672. The index might 
with advantage have been fuller. 


The papers contained the Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 
1915), are very miscellaneous and many have real claim described 
state papers. Sir Joseph Williamson’s notes the proceedings the 
council and its committees are some political value. Unluckily 
resigned February 1679, that this source information comes 
anend. Other events the year 1679 were the fall Danby and the dis- 
missal Monmouth from ali his offices there interesting letter from 
the former requesting Lord Conway come London oppose the 
bill attainder projected against him (p. 110). The volume includes 
exceptionally large number papers relating Scotland, which 
many deal with the rising the whigs 1679. The state Ireland 
described length two papers, which discuss the measures taken 
for defending the country against French invasion nationalist 
rising (pp. 353-61). There are also large number newsletters, 
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many from the Greenwich Hospital collection, and many private 
letters from the Conway papers. The history Lord Conway’s second 
set forth length, and the reasons which led him reject 
various candidates for his hand are explained. Amongst the miscellaneous 
papers may noted many relating elections (pp. 221, 224, 234, 246), 
account the state the Oxford University Press 1680 (p. 369), letter 
about the growth conventicles Devonshire (p. 499), and letter 
the earl Essex against the increase the king’s guards (p. 201). 
One the newsletters records the last words Hobbes: Last Thursday 
the famous Mr. Hobbes Malmesbury died the earl Devonshire’s 
house Hardwick, much the same humour lived, his last words 
being said that waited for the coming the carrier, Death, and 
that had been four score and twelve years looking for hole out 
the world’ (p. 308). Mr. Daniell calendars four letters from Robert 
Ferguson his others the series, including some the same 


period, are printed length Mr. James Ferguson’s Robert Ferguson, the 


The interest Dr. Paget Toynbee’s two new volumes the Corre- 
spondence Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton, 1734-71 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1915), belongs too much literary biography allow more 
than brief mention here. the 111 letters printed for the first time 
nearly all are derived from hitherto untouched source, the Waller 
collection Woodcote, Warwick. Many the early letters, which the 


editor considers the most attractive this find, have too much the air 
conscious exercises clever young men’s wits quite pleasing. 
But some Gray’s from Cambridge have real value students univer- 
sity life the eighteenth century. Number for example, for all its 
humorous exaggeration, contains many those elusive details which 
are often hard recover with any preeision. the letters the 
time Gray’s journey France and Italy with Walpole 1739-41 
only one two from Richard West are fresh. But after break the 
correspondence here published nearly four years series letters 
Gray and Walpole begin, which come from the Waller collection. 
The first dated 1746, shortly after the reconciliation the two 
friends, and the last March 1771, four months before the death 
Gray. these, though some few are mere notes, many are great 
interest filling the gaps our previous knowledge period when 
letters from these correspondents hitherto available are singularly rare. 
Dr. Toynbee has supported his new matter with the well-known related 
letters, the whole making book for which his readers cannot fail 
grateful. The volumes are produced not only with almost too elaborate 
charms type and paper, but also with solid excellences the way 
indexes and other scholarly appendages. The editor perhaps over- 
generous biographical notes. 


Volume iii Dr. Doughty’s edition The Journal Captain 
John (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1916) consists appen- 
dix containing numerous documents illustrative the history. 
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the more important are Amherst’s Journals, the private Diary 
kept Sir William Johnson Niagara and Oswego and Murray’s 
Journal, May September 1760. With this Journal found Wolfe’s 
last address his troops the Heights Abraham. certain that 
historian has ever been more familiar with his subject than the Dominion 
archivist with everything connected with the siege Quebec. Accord- 
ingly, respects appearance, maps, and illustrative material, this work 
represents the high-water mark editorial efficiency. 


The Library Congress has published four volumes the second 
series the Calendars the Washington Manuscripts—Calendar the 
Correspondence George Washington, Commander-in-chief the Continental 
Army, with the Officers (Washington, 1915). covers the correspondence 
not only with the military and naval officers every rank continental 
and state troops, but also with the French auxiliaries, foreign ministers 
and agents, and officers the British Service. The amount material 
dealt with can gathered from the fact that the mere list the letters, 
with the briefest possible description them, occupies three large volumes 
and 2,460 pages. The index alone, which the fourth volume allotted, 
consists more than 400 pages. 


(Paris: Alcan, 1916), Albert Mathiez gives 
short sketch the rise the French citizen army, from its beginnings 
July 1789 the triumphs Mathiez has made use the larger 
works MM. Latreille and Poisson, also monographs MM. Poulet, 
Vialla, &c. the volunteers various departments. The defects the 
old royal army are briefly noted, though the improvements due Guibert 
and other thinkers and organizers are not sufficiently pointed out. The 
the facts that among Kellermann’s troops who bore the brunt the Prussian 
attack, eleven out the thirteen battalions were the old royal army, 
and that the French artillery, which did much beat off the attack, 
was also drawn from the old army. Considering that only two battalions 
volunteers were under fire Valmy, misleading cite that battle 
proof that young troops can stand against veterans. fact, the 
present volume must classed mainly patriotic effort praise the 
French Jacobins and dispraise the old monarchy. Louis XVI figures 
traitor throughout (no mention being made his efforts September- 
November 1791 work the constitution), and England, Holland, and Spain 
are referred attacking France The volume would have gained 
balance citation some the evidence adduced Camille Rousset 
(Les Volontaires, 1791-4, Paris, 1870) which convicted the early volun- 
teers many cases gross incapacity and even cowardice early the 
war 1792-3. report April 1793 the Committee Public 
Safety proved that Angers 4,000 National Guards, sent against the 
Vendéans, fled toutes jambes the news that band them was near. 
Rousset’s book quotes many similar cases taken from the Archives 
Guerre; and later work ought disregard this first-hand evidence. 
also more than doubtful whether Mathiez justified calling 
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(p. 220) the dictatorship the Committee Public Safety une dictature 
librement consentie, exercised only the army and the diplomatic service. 
so, how shall explain the prolongation the Terror far beyond the 
time the national And how defend the insensate decree 
February 1794, ordering every general command send every day 
succinct account the position his force There are good chapters 
the organization the new forces, the tactics Carnot, and the 
women who served soldiers. Re. 


The Education the Negro prior 1861, Mr. Carter Godwin Woodson 
(New York: Putnam, 1915), shows that the position the negro respect 
education deteriorated after the first quarter the nineteenth century 
and until the Civil War. the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Christian principles and human sympathies had freer play, and fair 
proportion the coloured population acquired some education. But 
when cotton-growing expanded the South after the industrial revolution 
England, and experience showed that education tended spread 
amongst the negroes spirit discontent with slavery and even in- 
surrection against it, the Southern legislatures turned definitely dis- 
courage and prevent their education. The author estimates that 1860 
about per cent. adult negroes, bond and free, had some education, 
and that the proportion was then much less than had been 1825. 


Miss Grace Pierpont Fuller (Smith College Studies History, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, 1915), gives some interesting information the beginnings 
the manufacturing industries Connecticut. The author surveys care- 
fully the position Connecticut’s industries 1818, and shows that 
easy exaggerate the influence the embargo and the war with England 
the rise American industry. She shows, too, that, even 1845, 
Connecticut was not manufacturing state, and that the changes which 
have given its industrial prominence did not take place until after 1870. 


The before 1846, Dr. Charles Manfred Thompson (pub- 
lished the university Urbana, 1915), study the principal 
aspects the origin and development the whig party Illinois. 
Local rather than national questions—internal improvements, state debts, 
and the state banking system—divided parties the early years Illinois’ 
history state, and was not until the later thirties that two distinct 
political parties appeared. The first whig state convention was held 
1839, and the party reached its greatest strength Illinois the campaign 
1840, though failed carry the state. the years that followed, 
local issues, which sectional interests were the most powerful considera- 
tion, weakened the ties party, and the presidential election 1844 
the whigs were decisively beaten. The author purposely defers all con- 
sideration the slavery question more complete study his subject. 
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Mr. Caldwell has written exhaustive monograph The Lopez 
Expeditions Cuba, (Princeton: University Press, 1915). The 
preliminary chapters Political and Economic Conditions Cuba 
1850’, Public Opinion Cuba’, and the American Attitude towards Cuba’ 
are, perhaps, greater value than the account the various unsuccessful 
expeditions the Venezuelan adventurer, Narciso Lopez. far moral 
can drawn from the issue these expeditions, that, while the Cuban 
people had little love for their Spanish rulers, who ruthlessly exploited them 
the interests the mother country, they had little desire exchange 
the devil Spanish tyranny for the deep sea American annexation. 


Lincoln and the Civil War (New York: Putnam, 1915) 
the work Mr. William Doster, late brevet brigadier-general 
who was provost-marshal Washington for about year (1862-3). 
this position had many interesting experiences and was brought much 
contact with the war secretary, Stanton. Whilst admitting his grievous 
faults maintains that were inseparable from the order 
ability possessed and which was absolutely indispensable the 
This favourable judgement least partly due his prejudice, 
shared the secretary, against West Point traditions, and denounces 
McClellan type the West Point mathematician. Later 1863 
commanded cavalry regiment the Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
campaigns. But his journal fails throw fresh light those operations. 
Perhaps the most important chapter the book the last, which deals 
with the great conspiracy trial which followed Lincoln’s assassination, 
when defended Payne and Atzerodt. 


Students Japanese history—more especially those who are interested 
the modern development Japan—will welcome the publication 
the Asiatic Society Japan, the volumes its Transactions for 1914, 
Japanese Government Documents, edited with introduction 
Dr. McLaren. They cover the critical period 1867-89, during 
which the work administrative reconstruction, not any means 
yet end, was being carried with rapidity which astonished the 
world. For purposes reference this collection decrees, memorials, 
laws, and regulations, embracing the whole sphere official activity, 
will very useful. the editor careful explain, the main portion 
the contents this book not new, most the translations having 
appeared previously other forms. The introduction brightly written. 
Two three points, however, seem call for criticism. condemning 
the Shogun usurper the editor follows too closely the partisan views 
the Japanese imperialists while the account the earlier reforms 
the Meiji era sufficient emphasis not laid the difficulties encountered 
the new government evolving order out chaos. The statement, 
moreover, that 1887 negotiations for treaty revision were opened and 
quickly brought stage where only the signatures the contracting 
parties were necessary travesty the facts. Negotiations were 
formally opened preliminary conference 1882. This was followed 
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second conference, lasting from May 1886 June 1887, which pro- 
duced definite result. And was only after further long negotiations 
that the first revised treaty was signed with Great Britain London 


1894. This, and treaties concluded subsequently with other powers, 
came into force 1899. 


Undereurrents American Politics, President Hadley (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1915), contains the Barbour-Page Lectures 
delivered the University Virginia and three lectures delivered 
Oxford connexion with recently established lectureship the History 
and Institutions the United States America, both the spring 1914. 
The six lectures form connected and very interesting study the inner 
working American politics. The Oxford lectures were not, stated 
the title-page and the preface this volume, the Ford Lectures— 
the Ford Lectureship English History—and strange that the 


Oxford University Press, which the book issued England, should 
have overlooked this mistake. 


Renaissance, Protestant Revolution, and Catholic Reformation Con- 
tinental Europe, Mr. Edward Maslin Hulme, Professor History 
the University Idaho (London: Allen Unwin, 1915), and The Revo- 


lutionary Period Europe (1763-1815), Mr. Henry Eldridge Bourne, 


Professor History Western Reserve University (London: Bell, 
1915), are two volumes closely resembling one another details 
form suggest that they must have originally been designed parts 
general history modern Europe. Professor Hulme’s stated 
have been printed the United States America, and while find 
such announcement Professor Bourne’s volume, the copyright 
the Century Company. There is, however, other indication common 
design the covers are different colours, and the publishers are different 
but the only difference plan seems that Professor Bourne provides 
serviceable bibliography fifteen closely printed pages, while Professor 
Hulme gives reference authorities all. Both volumes are clearly 
intended primarily for the use historical students American uni- 
versities, and they may found useful English students who feel the 
need something little lighter than the Cambridge Modern History and 
little more satisfying than the volumes Rivington’s series. 

Professor Hulme’s book more Kulturgeschichte than Professor 
Bourne’s, but that difference due the period with which dealing. 
Religion inevitably occupies larger, and war smaller, space history 
Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than one the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic period and the titles Professor Hulme’s 
chapters the Renaissance indicate his treatment history. They deal 
with the revival ‘of the nation’, the individual literature 
art’, ‘of science’, ‘of conscience’, and with the ‘age discovery’. 
Political events are relegated the background, and narrative gives 
place analysis. The attempt deal with the many men who contri- 
buted these different revivals renders the volume liable the reproach 
which lies against most histories literature being catalogues more 
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less raisonnés. The exclusion England from continental’ Europe 
seems Englishmen, any rate, somewhat and American 
students would well supplement, not correct, Professor Hulme’s 
volume reference Professor Meyer’s recently translated England 
and the Catholic Church. 

Professor Bourne does not limit Europe the qualification con- 
tinental’, and indeed would have been difficult write the 
Napoleonic era without giving England more space his canvas than 
Professor Hulme has been able afford, quite apart from the fact that 
seeks place the struggle perspective surveying the prin- 
ciples government, the currents public opinion, and the industrial 
revolution, all which England occupied leading position. But his 
volume, too, study rather than narrative, any rate until comes 
Napoleon’s campaigns. businesslike epitome somewhat easier 
follow than Professor Hulme’s, partly because the individuality, over which 
Professor Hulme rejoices, reducitur unum Napoleonem. 


useful addition the growing list studies economics and 
political science published connexion with the London School 
The Lands the Scottish Kings England (London: Allen 
Unwin, 1915), Miss Margaret Moore, M.A., Carnegie Fellow 
the University Edinburgh. The English historical student will probably 
most grateful for the preliminary chapter, which traces the political 
history the Scottish royal fiefs England from their acquisition down 
their final confiscation the English kings the fourteenth century. 
This part the subject might with advantage have been treated more 
fully, for the subject has been much neglected English historians, and 
Miss Moore far from exhausting it. She has limited her study the 
three fiefs, the Honours Huntingdon and Penrith and the Liberty 
Tyndale, which remained for 150 years more the possession the 
Scottish kings. Their temporary tenure Cumberland and Northumber- 
land only briefly noted there explanation David I’s occupation 
the Honour Lancaster, though its cession Ranulf Chester 
1149 exchange for Carlisle mentioned; and the tenure for while 
the Scottish crown the fief Hallamshire altogether ignored. 
The subject fact was worthy more attention than was allowed 
the plan the book, which mere introduction chapters the 
feudal history, the manorial franchises and economy, the state society, 
the three fiefs. These are too widely separated, also, and not 
well enough provided with local documents, really good frame- 
work for economic study medieval rural conditions. Miss Moore 
has, however, collected great variety information about them from 
wide range sources, and appendix gives valuable analysis 
three accounts the manor Market Overton Rutland between 
1344 and 1370. This part the book would have been much more 
useful index had been provided. 


Among the contents the tenth volume the London Topographical 
Record (London Topographical Society, Baker Street, 1916) may 
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mentioned remarkable value collection Historical Notes 
Mediaeval London Houses’ Mr. Kingsford. They are arranged 
alphabetically, and the first half included the present volume. They 
form mine exact information for the history London and Westminster, 
and great personages who dwelt there, down the time Stow’s Survey, 
1603. learn from them that the word Place’ was used more commonly 
and earlier serve not merely the description but the actual name 
nobleman’s town house than would gathered from the English 
Dictionary. Mr. Kingsford seems define selds’ joint ware- 
houses, containing number benches stores’. This was sometimes its 
meaning, but the word often denotes even the smallest shop booth, and 
one his own entries shows mean also stage raised scaffold 
(p. descriptions Baynard’s Castle, the Coldharbour, and 
Chichester, Durham, and Ely Inns may cited more than local im- 
portance. sequel the account Durham House furnished 
Mr. Wheatley, who reproduces plan the site made 1626. The 
volume also comprises interesting series extracts from Luttrell’s 
diary illustrating London history from 1678 1714, with useful notes 
and identifications, Mr. Spiers. 


Dr. Septimus Sutherland’s Old London’s Spas, Baths, and Wells (Lon- 
don: Bale and Danielsson, 1915) well-illustrated book reference, 
which will useful students memoirs, plays, and novels from the 
late séventeenth century the early nineteenth. Spas’ which had 
some vogue the author enumerates 33, giving account the period 
during which they flourished, the class which they attracted, and the 
amusements which eked out their small medicinal attractions. Dr. 
Sutherland’s collections will certainly have their value for the history 
chemistry and therapeutics. addition the spas note, able 
name equal number which attained only slight importance and 
also gives summary and necessarily incomplete list wells and pumps 
central London which served, sometimes till years, for domestic 
purposes. His account the holy wells very slight. But cannot 
criticize for lack medieval erudition scholar who has compiled 
useful and entertaining account the Fountain Health, the Peerless 
Pool, and many other places former resort. 


The second volume the Rev. Salter’s Cartulary the Hospital 
St. John the Baptist (Oxford Historical Society, 1915) similar every 
way the volume previously noticed, and completes the series deeds 
concerned with property Oxford, dealing with the western and southern 
parts the town and the deeds not assignable any particular parish. 
seems worth suggesting that the word which appears 
used some Kentish inquisitions the Public Record Office 
apparently for which confirms Mr. Salter’s interpretation. 
The volume includes (p. 400) one the charters Henry III, 
which the enrolment missing. hoped that attempt will 
some day made collect many these possible supplement 
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the ‘Calendar Charter interesting diagram the folding 
Writ Close’ will found 410, and the reader who little 
tired burgage tenements and the titles them will find refreshment 


promise case (p. 438), which cost the hospital one its prospective 
members. 


vol. xxiii the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal (Leeds, 1914-15), 
Mr. Collingwood completes his valuable inventory the Anglian 
and Anglo-Danish sculptured stones Yorkshire. The sculptures the 
North and East Ridings and the city York were described him 
vols. xix, xx, and xxi the Journal, and now treats the West 
Riding, and concludes his article with general review the results 
obtained for the whole county. The fine Anglian crosses Otley and Ald- 
borough, the late and debased Anglian examples from Ilkley and Colling- 
ham, and the Anglo-Danish crosses Leeds, well upwards two 
hundred other stones inferior workmanship, are here described and 
illustrated. his final summary classifies the various forms pattern 
occurring the Yorkshire series monuments and the forms the monu- 
ments themselves. succeeds establishing certain broad chrono- 
logical data which will win general acceptance exact chronology 
obviously impossible, but the succession styles clearly marked. 
Another paper general interest that Canon Fowler the 
fifteen signs preceding the Day Judgement illustrated window 
All Saints’ church York, triptych Oberwesel, and medieval 
literature. the department Roman antiquities there good summary 
account Mr. Woodward hoard Constantinian coins found 
Halifax, article inferior quality Piercebridge, and note Pro- 
fessor Haverfield Roman finds made and near Slack. Mr. William 
Brown contributes note trial combat. Finally advantage has been 
taken the jubilee the society give sketch its history since its 
foundation the Huddersfield Archaeological and Topographical Associa- 
tion 1863: this has been provided Mr. Chadwick, who appends 
his paper classified list the articles which have appeared the 
Journal: the utility this list would have been greatly increased had 
references been given the volumes which the articles are found. 


Louvain (Paris: Picard, 1915) comprises series 
six lectures delivered February 1915 Paul Delannoy, the Collége 
France. its five hundred years life the university Louvain 
has suffered many grievous wrongs. Under Philip Spain, under 
Joseph the hands the marshals the French Revo- 
lution, needed all its courage bravely forward the champion 
enlightened orthodoxy, and refuse surrender its liberty the cause 
persecution spurious official theology, bow the knee the 
temple the Supreme Being. Its last Rector magnificus’ died 
martyr the island and for number years the oldest 
university the Netherlands was suspended. But through all these mis- 
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fortunes—not indeed aggravated, now, senseless destruction—the 
university has remained centre the highest national patriotism and 
home the scientific spirit within the limits marked out for it. Pro- 
fessor Delannoy’s book good read, and must have been delightful 
hear—lectures quite their best, light and discursive, raising many topics 
but not continuing too long one stay, drawn with due proportion and 
not too closely upon rigid argument. The author first deals with the 
foundation, the duke Brabant co-operating with the pope; then with 
humanism, admitted Adrian Utrecht, patronized the Busleidens, 
and fostered Erasmus and his disciples, Barlandus, Vives, Goclenius, 
Clenardus, and many others. Louvain was fair place those days, 
many extracts are cited and despite his trouble with the theo- 
logians, Erasmus, before went off Basle 1521, cast about for nest 
Louvain which might return when wished. The theologians are 
traced first their conflict with Luther and then repelling the more subtle 
errors Jansenism. Afterwards are given glimpses university life 
different epochs—Vesalius haunting places execution and scratching 
the ground night quest ‘subjects’; Justus Lipsius o’erleaping 
hedges escape soldiers, and lecturing multa solennitate before Albert and 
Isabella, famed for her raiment students, the terror the night streets, 
fighting valiantly university corps the town was besieged, or, 
times peace, received with interminable processions their native 
towns when they came out first the promotions’. Then follows the 
century trials under Austria and France, and the last lecture gives 


account the universitaires and the library, which two years 
ago were among the glories Belgium. 


article Miss Ellen Jorgensen, Les Bibliothéques danoises 
Moyen Age, the Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och 1915, 
good example what may done researeh among the owners books, 
both manuscript and printed. The authoress has examined with great 
patience all the books Danish origin and ownership during her period 
that she could find home abroad. she points out, such research 
obviously incomplete for the books formerly existence, only 
portion now survive, and marks ownership are means universal. 
But even so, the fruit her investigation, she enabled show the 
general characteristics the libraries medieval Denmark, cathedrals 
and monasteries and universities, and the hands private persons, 
clerical lay and thus throw light the intellectual development 
Denmark, and its connexion with western and southern Europe. 
Results are not tabulated, and documents are printed, the article being 
intentionally but reference made interesting list 
bookseller’s stock Malmé and Lund 1535, consisting books 
printed Paris, mostly Badius Ascensius. For the benefit non- 


Two recent numbers the Transactions the Baptist Historical 
Society (London: Baptist Union Publication Department, 1915) contain 
some interesting papers. The most valuable summary list the 
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known dissenting schools from 1660 1820. article Early days 
the gives much information about the Baptists Cirencester 
and its neighbourhood. Charlton Kings one Richard Harrison, 
London stationer and trooper Essex, was vicar 1649. was one 
the considerable number Baptists, less austere than their creed, who 
consented hold benefices. the other hand, strong reasons are given 
against the assertion that the well-known Henry Jessey was vicar 
St. George’s, Southwark, under the Commonwealth. number epistles 
from the Baptists Holland General Baptist churches England are 
given, and one them translated. There are blemishes both the 
printing and the rendering. But these continue 
real service students the seventeenth and eighteenth 


the Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis 5th 
series, ili. and (1915), will found useful chronological list docu- 
ments interest for the history the Netherlands which are noticed 
the appendixes the Reports the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
i-xv (that is, the whole numbered series Reports, before was decided 
break them and name them under collections). This list, which the 


Jorga has now begun the third year his Bulletin 
pour Etude sud-orientale—a most useful monthly summary 
the chief publications Balkan history has 
also issued the second number the third volume the Rumanian 
Academy’s Bulletin Section which contains some curious 
information about Couza before became prince Wallachia and Mol- 


davia, and number contemporary opinions about the future those 
two principalities. 


Cf. ante, xxix. xxx. 758. 


CORRECTIONS THE APRIL NUMBER 


196, line from foot, for forms read waters. 198, for opposite read 
opposite it. 199, line after and insert formed. 200, line after 
Barcelona omit comma and line from foot, for each other read that the others. 
201, notes and 11, vii and note 10, for Comte read 202, 
20, for 1895 read 1898 and 21, omit 203, 25, for read 
204, line for 1419 read 1426. 206, 43, after note there should semi- 
colon. 208, 55, for praede read praedae. 210, 69, for 
read 211, 72, after Lymon insert comma. 213, 82, 
for non, and for largamento read largamente. 215, 93, for Ora 
read Ora. 217, line from foot, for Here read Hence. 219, last 


line note, insert before for. 222, line from foot, for was read is. 


